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PREFACE. 


IN the book that I called Pastor Pastorum, 
to which this is a sequel, I made it my concern to 
trace the steps by which our Lord fitted the 
Apostles for the work they would have to do; 
and in the last chapter, on the “Lessons of the 
Resurrection,” I pointed out some of the influences 
which would operate on the Apostles during the 
forty days; it did not however come within my 
compass or my plan to attempt to place in order, 
as I try to do now, the Gospel accounts of the 
appearances of our Lord. 

What engaged me specially in Pastor Pastorum 
was the work of our Lord asa Teacher and Moulder 
of men; I have now to pass beyond that and speak 
of His accomplishment of what I count the Supreme 
Manifestation of God to mankind. The Incarnation, 
the Resurrection, and the Descent of the Spirit, 
taken all in one, constitute, as I hold, one tran- 
scendent fact of Divine interposition, of the same 
order as the Creation, the awakening of Light and 
the sending of Life upon the earth. 

In all these matters, God spoke to the world, in 
the language of facts, and it is with the outward 
facts of the Resurrection that my business chiefly 
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lies. I shall present them in the way in which, as 
it seems to me, they came to pass, describing what 
I suppose I should have seen if I had been by. 
In so doing I postulate the recognition of modes of 
Divine operation—forces if you like so to call them 
—not known to have been marked in action before. 

What men in general are hungering after, is 
a positive assurance of actual spiritual agency in the 
world ; they crave for something to hold by which 
is outside themselves, and which cannot have grown 
out of the inner persuasions of men. \ They cannot 
understand people who tell them, that whether the 
events actually passed upon earth or not, they may 
fashion their own dispositions all the same, on the 
supposition that these events occurred. If I can 
help to shew that any appearance of the risen 
Lord is attested in the same way as are certain 
_ facts commonly accepted as history, then I shall 
have accomplished as much as I can hope. 

I borrow a passage which will help to set the 
minds of my readers in the direction I desire. 


Some perhaps even of those who are unable to concede 
all that is asked will find it not without interest to see what 
the record teaches if we fully accept its authority. Each one 
must speak from his own experience; but I know that to 
myself the subtle and unexpected harmonies, the lights on 
later difficulties, the complementary correspondences, which 
are found in the narratives, when every word is allowed to 
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have its proper force, brings a new sense of revelation and of 
inspiration. Bishop Westcott, Revelation of the Risen Lord, 
p- X11. 

There are certain profound questions of physical 
science, such as those concerning the nature and 
existence of matter, to which our subject brings us 
near; these are. engaging the attention of the 
leaders in that department and twenty years hence, 
men, as Professor Ramsay says, may think very 
differently on these points from what they do now}. 
Moreover it is not only in science that discoveries 
may be made—I recollect that nearly half a century 
ago, a leader in a great theological party observed 
of a man of science, that he was one of those who 
would expect “new discoveries” in theology. This 
was passed about as a brilliant saying at the time, 
but, what with the excavations in the East, and 
the newly discovered MSS. with their variations 
of reading, our eyes are turned eagerly enough 
towards new discoveries in theology now ; some of 
us even indulge the hope of learning something 
more about the lost Aramaic original of S, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. 

It is, to me, very encouraging to note what has 
been gained through honest enquiry during the last 
thirty years in support of the essentials of our 
Faith. The mode of appreciating evidence in 

1 See Note to p. 397. 
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matters of history is becoming more scientific. 
No one would now venture to silence an enquiry 
into the authenticity of a passage, by declaring 
that it must, in any case, be preserved, because 
without it some tenet, which he held to be essential, 
could not be maintained. 

It remains for me to make my acknowledge- 
ments to those from whom I havehadhelp. Of my 
obligations to the Rev. A. Beard, St John’s College, 
and his pamphlet on theGrave-clothes, I havespoken 
in full in the text ; those which I owe to Bishop 
Westcott are beyond enumeration—especially have 
I made free use of The Revelation of the Risen 
Lord—while I have continued to draw help from 
those who rendered me assistance in my _ for- 
mer book, Bishop Ellicott (A/zstorzcal Lectures), 
Professor Sanday and Dr Edersheim. Two of 
Professor Ramsay’s writings, Zhe Church in the 
Roman Empire, and St Paul the Traveller, and the 
Roman Citizen have been my constant guides. 

I have found The First Century of Christianity, 
the work of Judge Homersham Cox of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, of very great assistance, from 
its lucidity and also from its giving in full the 
passages cited as authorities. There is no book 
of its size on the subject which I more confidently 
recommend to students. I am also greatly in- 
debted to the work of Professor J. B. Mayor, on 
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The Epistle of S. Fames, and that of Rev. A. Wright, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
entitled Te Composition of the Four Gospels. I have 
also to acknowledge much kind assistance from 
Mr C. E. S. Headlam, Fellow of Trinity Hall, who 
has assisted in the notes, in the Appendix contain- 
ing the extract from Newton’s Principia and in the 
correction for the press. 

My readers will understand my thankfulness at 
having been enabled to accomplish thus much of 
what I regard as having been given me to do. 
Different opinions will be held about much that 
I have said and it will be well that discussion 
should arise; but I am too old to engage in con- 
troversy, and must leave the book to speak for 
itself. In Pastor Pastorum, together with chapters 
III. and IV. of the Service of Angels which might 
have formed part of that book, as well as in this 
present work, I have endeavoured to set before the 
world our Lord as I see Him myself. It will be 
seen that I do not aim at giving a complete life of 
Christ ; on matters in which I have nothing of my 
own to say, or when, as in the case of the Last 
Supper, the subject would require a volume to 
itself, I have kept silent. 

When a difficulty has seemed to me insurmount- 
able I have pointed it out, and left it as it stands ; 
even if I could have succeeded in appearing to 
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explain it away, I should thereby have done harm 
probably to my readers and certainly to myself. 

I could not expect that my description of what 
I supposed to be seen by S. Peter (S. John xx. 7) 
when he entered the tomb should convey to all my 
readers the impression I desired, and I therefore 
thought it well to furnish two plates, one represent- 
ing the exterior and one the interior of our Lord’s 
tomb as I conceive them to have appeared. I have 
been most fortunate in having an artist friend, 
Mr Leonard A. Pownall (4 Acacia Read, St John’s 
Wood), who has greatly interested himself in my 
behalf and has carefully executed two drawings, 
exactly representing my idea while shewing a true 
artist’s eye and hand. 

The comprehensive index has been made for 
me with very great care, by one of the Readers at 
the Pitt Press. The importance of such an addition 
was pressed on me by teachers. It was also with 
regard to the need of learners, that I have given 
the simple footnotes, and have not- refrained from 
repeating points of importance, as I should have 
done if I had merely looked to literary considera- 
tions. Students when referred to a single chapter 
do not always look to what has gone before. 

MAsTER’s Lover, 

TRINITY HALL, 
December, 1goo. 
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THE RISEN- MASTER. 


CHAPTER’ T. 
THE EMPTY TOMB. 


I PROPOSE in this book to carry my readers a 
little farther on the road, along which, in Pastor 
Pastorum, 1 invited them to go. The views with 
which we set out will direct us still, so that the 
earlier chapters of my former work, as well as that 
on the Lessons of the Resurrection, may be re- 
garded as introductory to this. I have been led to 
think that S. John’s account of what he and S. Peter 
saw, when, at Mary’s call, they had run to the tomb 
(S. John, chap. xx. vs. I—10), has not been com- 
monly taken in the sense which it was meant to 
bear. I make out that S. John would have us 
understand that the body had disappeared out of 
the grave-clothes, as though it had passed into air, 
leaving them, flat and fallen together, on the stone 
slab. 

L. : I 
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It is from this idea that these three chapters 
come; it was not in its origin mine; it was put 
into my head at Cambridge more than twenty 
years ago, by a pamphlet called Te Parable of the 
Grave-clothes, written by the Rev. Arthur Beard’, 
then Chaplain of King’s College. I was struck by 
the views it contained, but, at the time, I was too 
much taken up by College work to go seriously 
into the matter. This pamphlet consisted of two 
parts; my concern is only with the first: the 
second part consists of applications for parochial 
use; but the first part, which contains a paraphrase 
of S. John’s account of what Peter and the “ other 
disciple” saw at the tomb, brings out forcibly 
some particulars hitherto scarcely noted, which 
put a new complexion on the record. I will give the 
most important passages of Mr Beard’s account. 
He has been speaking of John “stooping to look 
in at the low doorway of the tomb,” and this is 
what he goes on to say. 

“That end of the ledge where the feet of the 
Lord lay was visible to S. John. Then S. Peter 
entered the Sepulchre, and saw the other end of 
the ledge where the head lay. This was now 
unoccupied, so that the napkin lay apart from the 
linen clothes.” It will be understood that the 
body is described as lying on a stone ledge on 

1 A. Beard, St John’s College, was a wrangler in 1855. He died 


Vicar of Greenford, 1890. His Parable of the Grave-clothes attracted 
attention, but it has not been reprinted and is difficult to procure, 
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one side of the doorway with the feet towards the 
door. I shall describe the grave in the next chapter. 
Mr Beard, commenting on the passage in S. John, 
dwells, as other writers have also done, on the 
different forces of the Greek terms used to express 
“seeing” in this passage. John, on reaching the 
doorway and bending down, “seeth the linen 
clothes lying.” They come under his eyes without 
his looking for them, he did not expect them to be 
there. The word used here is Bdévreu. Peter gazes 
on the clothes, with a view to make out the meaning 
of what he saw (@ewpet). “ John,” says Mr Beard, 
who now leaving comment speaks for himself, 
“came in after Peter and beheld this sight and 
understood it (eédev)....” “John saw all this, and 
understood that the Lord had risen, because the 
grave-clothes were undisturbed, and on this evidence 
he believed.” Here we come to the specially im- 
portant point. Again we have, “John was the 
historian as well as the eyewitness of the deserted 
grave-clothes, and we understand from his history 
that when Jesus rose from the dead, He withdrew 
from His grave-clothes without disturbing their 
arrangement; on His retiring from them, the linen 
clothes fell flat on the rock, because their support 
was withdrawn, and because they were borne down 
by the hundred pounds’ weight of aloes and myrrh. 
(John xix. 39.) But there was no such weight 
pressing upon the napkin. Its smaller size or the 
nature of its material, or its three days’ wrapping, 
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or all these, united together, apparently enabled it 
to retain its erect form after the support which had 
moulded it was withdrawn.” 

What read in Mr Beard’s pamphlet impressed 
me greatly. I seemed to see the clothes and the 
napkin, lying where Nicodemus had placed them, 
just as they had been when they enclosed the body 
of the Lord. This scene remained in my mind’s 
eye, but I was not aware, while I was writing 
Pastor Pastorum, that evidence, so strong as that 
which I have in hand appears to me to be, could 
be brought to support Mr Beard’s view; neither 
did I see fully what diverse and momentous 
bearings the fact thus brought to light might 
have. 

Thus the impression made upon me by The 
Parable of the Grave-clothes might have faded away 
and nothing have come of it, had it not been for 
something that happened in the summer after I had 
published Pastor Pastorum, which made my waning 
recollections fresh again. 

I was passing a short time at Constantinople, 
and went to see the burial ground, close to the 
ancient walls. While I was there, several funeral 
processions came in; the corpses were carried on 
biers, borne on men’s shoulders. All lay face up- 
ward ; the fashion of the grave-clothes was varied, 
but one particular was in all the cases alike, and 
this it was that set me upon my train of thought. 
The face, the neck, and the upper surface of the 
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shoulders were in every instance that I saw, quite 
bare; so that between the grave-clothes and the 
cloth that enveloped the crown of the head, and 
which was a foot or more off, the body was wholly 
uncovered. 

The view taken in Mr Beard’s pamphlet came 
before me at once. “I see now,’ I said to myself, 
“how it is that the napkin in our Lord’s tomb came 
to be ‘in a place by itself’ apart from the rest of 
the clothes. If this body that I see on the bier 
were quietly to exhale into space, we should have 
the grave-clothes lying flat on the bier, and that 
kerchief, which is now twisted turban fashion round 
the head, would be left by itself a foot or more 
away from the body; the very sight would be 
presented which, we are told, was witnessed at the 
Lord’s tomb.” Customs in the East are slow to 
change, and burial customs everywhere are the 
most persistent of all; so that we are not likely 
to be very far wrong if we suppose that our Lord’s 
body was borne to burial much in the way that 
these corpses at Constantinople were. It was just 
in this fashion, as it seems, that the body of the 
Widow’s Son at Nain was being carried to the 
tomb, when “the Lord saw her and had compassion 
upon her” (S. Luke vii. 11). 

What I have quoted from the Parable of the 
Grave-clothes above, gives such reality to the scene, 
that we feel sure that the writer saw it in his 
mind’s eye. He does not go minutely into particu- 
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lars, but he is quite positive about the result. The 
documentary evidence, all but a few sentences, is 
contained in the passage from S. John’s Gospel, to 
which I have referred; and if every word, as Bp. 
Westcott says, “is allowed to have its proper force,” 
that due to emphatic position and all, then I feel 
confident that the view taken by my old friend will 
be so far substantiated as to claim serious thought. 
The evidence is given in the next chapter. 

There is another, and a very different descrip- 
tion, of what Peter and John saw in the inside of 
the cave tomb. M. Renan, in his work Les Apdtres, 
gives a perfectly different character.to the scene. 
I quote it entire: and I should like my readers to 
lay the two descriptions side by side. I have found 
it instructive to do so. It will hardly be thought 
that these two versions could be founded upon the 
same account. The passage from M. Renan is as 
follows :— 


Les deux disciples se lévent & la hate, et courent de 
toute leur force. Jean, le plus jeune, arrive le premier. 
Il se baisse pour regarder A l’intérieur. Marie avait 
raison. Le tombeau était vide. Les linges qui avaient 
servi & lensevelissement étaient épars dans le caveau. 
Pierre arrive & son tour. ‘l’ous deux entrent, examinent 
les linges, sans doute tachés de sang, et remarquent en 
particulier le suaire qui avait enveloppé la téte roulé 4 
part en un coin. Pierre et Jean se retirérent chez eux 
dans un trouble extréme. 


Les Apitres. Ernest Renan, Paris, 1866. 
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“The two disciples rise with all speed and run 
their fastest. John, the youngest, is the first to 
arrive. He stoops to look down into the inside. 
Mary was right. The tomb was empty. The linen 
clothes which had been used at the entombment, 
were scattered in the cave tomb. Peter arrives in 
turn. Both go in. They examine the clothes, 
stained no doubt with blood, and remark in par- 
ticular the napkin which had encircled the head 
rolled away in a corner. Peter and John withdrew 
to their home in great agitation.” What first 
strikes us in this is the assured confidence with 
which all the details are given. M. Renan speaks 
as if he had looked into the tomb and had seen 
how things were; not only this, but he knows how 
everything had come about; he does not formally 
state his hypothesis as to what had happened, but 
we find that he takes a certain hypothesis for 
granted, and his view seems to be this. There 
were persons in Jerusalem who honoured Jesus, 
but who did not join themselves to the apostles (so 
far he may be right). These persons, desiring to 
possess themselves of the body of Jesus, invaded 
the tomb, unknown to the apostles, and carried off 
the body in the course of the night. What they 
meant to do with the body, or what purpose the 
possession of it could serve, or why the marauders 
should have left the grave-clothes behind, M, Renan 
does not let us know. 

There are in the statement thus given details to 
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which I demur. I do not admit that the clothes 
were scattered about, or that they were stained 
with blood, or that the napkin was “rolled away in 
a corner.” These touches lend, indeed, life to the 
narrative, but there is nothing whatever to warrant 
them in the text, and they introduce parenthetically 
certain particulars which we might fancy to be only 
ornamental, but which on examination will be 
found to be very material in the case, for they all 
take for granted M. Renan’s hypothesis and help 
to bear it out. 

The clothes, as I shall shew when I come to 
argue the case, did not lie scattered about; they 
must have been in one spot’: neither is there any 
mention whatever in S. John of stains of blood. 
The blood-stained napkins, if such there were, 
would be those which had been next the body, 
and M. Renan, in this expression, is ingeniously 
assuming and leading the reader to assume, as 
something about which there is no question, that 
the clothes had been unwound from the body. 

Lastly, M. Renan’s account of the condition of 
the napkin is not borne out by the gospel: nothing 
is there said of a corner; and, as I shall shew in 
the next chapter, the napkin is not described as 
being rolled up and tossed away in the hurry of 
plunder, as M. Renan’s account would lead us to 
suppose, but as retaining a “twirled” form?. 


1 They mark a locality; the napkin is described as ‘ot lying 
with the linen clothes.” * The Greek word is évreruNypévov. 
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There is one point of which I shall make much, 
but which I have hardly seen noticed in books. 
It is the matter of the hundred pounds’ weight of 
spice’. This spice was dry; the quantity men- 
tioned is large; and if the clothes had been 
unwrapped, the powdered myrrh and aloes would 
have fallen on the slab, or on the floor, in a very con- 
spicuous heap. Peter, when from the inside of the 
tomb he described to John, with great particularity 
what he saw, would certainly have not passed this 
by. Mr Beard bears the spice in mind, and speaks 
of it as weighing down the grave-clothes, but he 
misses the point,—to me so significant,—that if 
the clothes had been unfolded the spice would 
have dropped out and made a show. That nothing 
is said about the spice favours the supposition 
that it remained between the wrappers where it 
was originally laid, and consequently was out of 
sight. M. Renan does not seem to remember the 
existence of the spice at all. I shall have to go 
over all this matter again, when I present the 
evidence formally in the next chapter, but I give 
a few points, marking my intended course. 

We pass now from M. Renan’s account to that 
of Mr Beard, and find ourselves in a different atmo- 
1 Bishop Ellicott, Historical Lect. p. 363, says in a note :— 

“The myrrh and aloes were probably mixed, and in the form of 
a coarse powder freely sprinkled between the 6@6va with which the 
body was swathed; see John xix. 4o. For further details see Fried- 
lich, Archdol. § 50, p. 171 sq-, and Winer, Realworterbuch, Art. 
‘ Leichen,’ Vol. 11. p. 15.” 
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sphere at once. M. Renan’s picture is a striking 
composition : it shews an artist’s touch and the eye 
of one who knows where a point of colour should 
be put in. He has made up his mind about the 
case, and his positiveness lends sparkle to his style. 
Mr Beard was perhaps at heart just as certain 
about being right as M. Renan was, but he regarded 
the matter more seriously ; his positiveness was of 
a deeper sort. The two pictures respire very dif- 
ferent airs. That of M. Renan breathes hurry, it 
suggests pressing circumstances, and the stirring of 
men ; it seems to put the reader in a hurry, while 
that of S. John, as my friend and I read it, exhales 
the ineffable quietude that belongs to heavenly 
ways: not a word in it suggests the presence of 
any effort ; we see no sign of action born of motives 
of men. The clothes are as undisturbed as if no 
hand had ever come near them; nothing shews 
the intervention of any “means.” In this signal 
and supreme occasion of “help being done upon 
earth” God, so every token whispers, did all 
Himself. 

This momentous incident wears a very homely 
outward form. “The Lord,” says Bishop Westcott, 
(Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 31), “is revealed 
without any outward accompaniments, and yet He 
brings with Him the effect of glory.” 

A writer, living a little after the Apostle’s time, 
who had set himself to tell the story of the Resur- 
rection, as the authors of the Apocryphal Gospels 
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did, would have been almost sure to think that the 
dignity of the Deity and of the occasion required 
such “accompaniments”; he would, almost to a 
certainty, have thrown in a touch of prodigy, of 
angelic attendance, or the like. (See Postscript.) 

Men would surround God, as they do kings, with 
grandeur above the common way, but God made 
that common way and is content withit. This ac- 
ceptance of the common condition of things, where 
men would want the exceptional, is one of the marks 
of God’s autograph, and I think I see it here. 

There lie the clothes,—they are fallen a little 
together, but are still wrapped fold over fold, and 
no grain of spice is displaced. The napkin, too, is 
lying on the low step which serves as a pillow for 
the head of the corpse; it is twisted into a sort of 
ring, and is all by itself. The very quietude of the 
scene makes it seem to have something to say. It 
spoke to those who saw it, and it speaks to me 
when I conjure it before my mind’s eye, with the 
morning light from the open doorway streaming in. 

What it says, I make out to be this: 

“ All that was Jesus of Nazareth has suffered its 
change and is gone. We,—grave-clothes, and spices, 
and napkin,—belong to the earth and remain.” 

These words will form a burden to my theme. 

My way of reading this passage of S. John 
brings us, I think, a little closer to the actual fact of 
the Resurrection itself, and that little is something, 
when we think what it is we approach. It was the 
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crown of the commission given to the Apostles, that 
they should be “witnesses of these things” (Luke 
xxiv. 48), and it must be worth all pains to make 
out better what any word of this witness was. 

Bishop Westcott tells us, in his Revelation of 
the Risen Lord, that “it must never be forgotten 
that the history is not a history of the Resur- 
rection, but a history of the manifestation of the 
Risen Christ. The fact of the Resurrection is 
assumed, but it is nowhere described. A veil lies 
over all beginnings.” 

No corner of this veil do I pretend to raise, 
but we may try to make out, through it, an outline 
to guide our conceptions of what had come to pass. 
The condition of things in the tomb is what it would 
have been, if the “natural body” had passed into 
the “spiritual body,” simply vanishing away. 

Of course there is no explanation in this. It 
shews a way of contemplating the mystery, that is 
all. What a spiritual body is we cannot possibly 
know, and of what a natural body is, we are con- 
stantly finding that we know less than we thought. 

Still, it was surely not for nothing that the 
grave-clothes were left as they were. 

It very often helps us to understand how im- 
portant some particular circumstance is, if we 
consider how matters would have stood, supposing 
that that circumstance had not occurred; and I 
believe we shall see better what we owe to this 
witness of the grave-clothes, if we suppose for a 
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moment that the body had been carried away 
clothes and all. 

No sooner do we make this supposition than 
the whole face of things is changed; all the 
strange glow that lay over the picture passes into 
the cold, common light of every day. It is the 
presence of the grave-clothes that wakens our in- 
terest and our awe. If they had not been in the 
tomb, S. John’s words “he saw and believed ” could 
mean nothing more than that he was now satisfied 
that the body had been taken away, as Mary had 
said. He is not likely to have doubted her story, 
and a remark bearing this sense would have seemed 
trivial by the side of the situation. If the clothes 
had not been left behind there would have been 
nothing hard to explain in the matter: the Apostles 
might have been set speculating as to who the 
robbers might be, or as to what the chances of dis- 
covery were; they might have been perplexed 
but hardly awe stricken. We cannot conceive why 
they should at once have “gone wondering home.” 
They would have sought about for traces of the 
body, or they would have gone to warn Joseph of 
Arimathea that his garden had been invaded, and 
that the body of the Lord had been taken away. 
Peter was not a man to remain quiescent whenever 
there was anything practical to be done. The 
result of this would have been that the Apostles 
would have been engaged during that day in search 
and anxious enquiry. All their minds and interests 
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would have been engaged in practical endeavours: 
they would have focussed their sight for short dis- 
tances. This would have been a bad preparation 
for what was to happen in the evening. When a 
man is jaded, he is more liable to suffer from shock ; 
besides, his faith then is running low. Now we find 
that our Lord is usually very careful that the minds 
of the learners shall be in the fittest condition to 
receive any special manifestation that He prepares. 

If the clothes had been taken away together with 
the body, or even if they had been thrown in a heap 
on the floor, the Apostles would have been searching 
all day after their Master’s body, and their thoughts 
would not have turned spiritwards atall. Some- 
thing that they had seen must have told them, that 
what had been Jesus of Nazareth now lay beyond 
all search. This something had set their minds on 
the alert. Was it not the grave-clothes as they lay? 

We know how sometimes the characters of men, 
young men especially, burst into leaf and bud, 
almost on a sudden, when their first real trial comes. 
Such a process may have gone on with the Apostles 
on the Resurrection Day. Perhaps our Lord counted 
on it; a great change was undoubtedly wrought 
within them during the forty days, and it was 
most probably inaugurated on that “first day of 
the week.” But this movement would not have 
been set up if it had not been for the clothes left 
behind in the tomb. That they should be there 
at all might cause wonder, but if they lay as I think 
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they did, they must have set the Apostles’ minds 
growing, on the spiritual side, in a very special way. 

If, then, the clothes had been absent as well as 
the body, the Apostles would have lost one of the 
great lessons which that day taught them; but 
where ¢hey would have lost something out of much, 
the great body of the people of Jerusalem would 
have lost what little they had. 

This brings me to a point which strikes me with 
interest ; partly because I think it is a novel one. 
I find, in the open tomb, with the grave-bands 
lying undisturbed, a Sign to the people of Jeru- 
salem. Such a Sign, it seems to me, would fitly 
form a closing incident to Christ’s career on earth. 
I am going to speak about this “Sign to the 
people” in the next chapter but one; but I want 
my readers to let the notion lie in their minds 
meanwhile. An essential requisite for a Sign is 
that it should be seen. Circumstances favoured 
the witnessing of this; the sepulchre lay just out- 
side the wall, and multitudes would throng to it as 
soon as the rumour spread that the body of Jesus 
of Nazareth had been taken from the tomb. 
We gather from the history of the journey -to 
Emmaus’ that all Jerusalem was full of the event ; 
and the Apocryphal Gospel of S. Peter, which may 
preserve a tradition, long current, represents the 
people as streaming to the sepulchre in crowds. 
The clothes may have remained lying on the slab 


1 Luke xxiv. 18. 
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for some time undisturbed, for the Jews were slow 
to meddle with what had pertained to a corpse. 
Hence this Sign may have been beheld by many. 

I discern in this Sign of the grave-clothes many 
of the features which I have marked as character- 
ising the wondrous works wrought in the Ministry 
of our Lord One point I will mention: men 
might disregard this Sign if they liked: they 
might account for the facts by making up a tale; 
and some would prefer to adopt this rather than 
admit the presence of superhuman action. Again, 
this Sign, like others wrought by Christ, selected 
its own auditory; it told more to some than it 
did to others. Many, having come to the tomb 
with the crowd, would have just caught sight 
of the clothes from the doorway and hurried off 
to tell their scrap of news; while in other cases 
the “seed thoughts” which the flat-lying clothes 
would engender, falling on “good ground,” would 
strike root and grow. 

I have shewn in my former work? that for our 
Lord to have displayed Himself to all the people 
of Jerusalem would have been at variance with the 
tenour of His ways; it might possibly have bathed 
Jerusalem in blood; but, that He should leave a 
Sign that the people at large might behold, and 
that those among them who would might profit by, 
is fully in accordance with the rest of His work. 


1 Pastor Pastorum, Chapter v. 
2 Pastor Pastorum, p. 444. 
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“ After the Resurrection,” people have been used 
to say, “the disciples had the Lord entirely for their 
own selves.” They alone saw Him, it is true, but all 
Jerusalem was stirred by the empty tomb. Men, 
judging after human fashion, might think that Christ 
would rightly consult for His dignity by withdraw- 
ing His care from the people of Jerusalem who had 
rejected Him: but after such fashion Christ’s doings 
are not to be judged. Dignity is a matter between 
men. For one being to suffer indignity at the hands 
of another, the two must be commensurable. The 
Risen Christ passed injuries by—madness of rulers 
and people and all. He left a Sign, which was well 
fitted to break up the ground for the reception 
of the Apostles’ words; and it helps to make the 
early success of their preaching more intelligible if 
we suppose that there was a nucleus of people who 
had been set thinking by what they had seen at 
the tomb. 

My business in the next chapter will be of a 
definite kind. What I have to pronounce on is a 
question of fact, “Were the grave-clothes and 
napkin found lying on the stone ledge in the 
sepulchre, in the way which Mr Beard’s pamphlet 
describes?” It is on the historical side of the matter 
that my work lies. 

I should go on at once to my evidence without 
further preface, were it not that I have a misgiving 
that some of my readers may expect me to explain 
how I suppose the body of our Lord to have dis- 
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appeared. “Your view presents difficulties,” they 
say, “which no Scriptural warranty for the inter- 
pretation you support can possibly dispel. You 
have made the Resurrection harder than ever for 
us to believe. How do you explain this vanish- 
ing from the tomb of the material flesh and bones 
of Christ? This change into something which has 
all the phenomena without the substance of a human 
body ?” My answer is ready, and itis, to my mind, 
a triumphant one: “I do not explain it at all.” 

I might say that it was not my business to 
explain, but only to make out what it was that the 
Apostle intends to say; but I do not want to shelter 
myself under a plea like this. I would take up a 
bolder position and say, “If I could explain the 
whole matter I should suppose that there was 
something wrong, as if an infinite quantity found in 
the components had slipped out of the result. It 
is of the essence of this revelation that something 
should be presented which is beyond human cogni- 
sance, and if it startle you to hear of matter 
vanishing away, passing from sight and touch 
with no residuum left, this may come merely from 
the inveterate habits of your mind. If you accept 
the Resurrection at all, something transcendental 
you must accept; you enter into a new world, 
and here your experience will not serve. Christ 
Himself, observe, never explains spiritual operation 
or spiritual being at all.” 


It seems to me to involve what is a self-contra- 
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diction, to suppose that a new Revelation could 
be explained. For what does explaining signify ? 
To explain a thing must mean to set it out in terms 
of what people are already masters of, and if the 
fact be altogether new, this manifestly cannot be 
done. People, in common parlance, speak of a thing 
as explained when the incident can be classed with 
familiar phenomena, or may be resolved into an 
effect of the action of some forces that we know. 

In the Raising of Christ, God passed into action 
in a way that was new to mankind, and if its being 
new to mankind be of the essence, then this new 
way cannot possibly be brought under any of the 
heads into which our old knowledge is distributed ; 
that is to say, it cannot be explained by the ex- 
perience of men. When people say that the path 
of a body thrown into the air is explained by gravi- 
tation, they only mean that it is an instance of it; 
we have buried our little fact in the larger one that 
matter attracts matter after a certain law, that is 
all. The theory of gravitation, as it is called, is 
only a vast fact, comprehending many smaller 
ones; it does not pretend to touch the cause. 
How the Sun pulls the Earth, when, so far as we 
know, there is nothing between them to pull by, 
Newton said he could not tell, and “hypotheses,” 
he added, “I do not frame.” His observations, at 
the end of his great work, are so valuable, and so 
little known, that I have printed a page or two 
translated, as an appendix. 

Za 2 
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Leaving these matters, Icome back to my reader’s 
complaint that Ihavemade the Resurrection “harder 
than ever for him to believe.” Perhaps this may 
be because the reader had not marked all that was 
contained in what he had admitted before. To me, 
it did not seem to make things harder when I 
looked at them in Mr Beard’s way. I was only, as 
I thought, taking in at one view, attributes of the 
Resurrection body which had previously come 
before me, one at a time. Before this I had 
gone as it were up the side of a slope bit by 
bit, and now by a sharp ascent I went at once to 
the top. What was involved in the mystery of the 
vanishing body was, on examination, found to be 
involved in the accounts of the separate appear- 
ances. What was implicit before was made ex- 
plicit, that was all. 

If you take these accounts, without any “ex- 
plaining away,” and superpose what they tell, the 
result will be a conception much the same, in 
essentials, as the view I present. This will com- 
prehend all the partial views. 

We read that the form in which our Lord 
appeared to the two disciples “on their way into 
the country ” (S. Mark’s Gospel, c. xvi. 12) was not 
that in which He had appeared to Mary ; whenever 
He appears, in a situation where any beside disci- 
ples might see Him, as by the lake in Galilee, He 
is not recognised at once; the Apostles, however, 
when gathered in their upper chamber, recognise 
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Him as they would have done of old; to the disciples 
He could shew Himself without causing panic, but 
the sight of Him by others might spread tumult. 

If then we allow that the Resurrection body 
could thus take different outward aspects, it be- 
comes hard to say what it could or could not do. 
The analogy of the bodies we know ceases to help 
us; the notions whereby we explain to ourselves 
the outer world fail us here. Perhaps we may 
talk about particles and rearrangement and per- 
sonality, and end by asking ourselves whether we 
are quite sure we know what we mean. People 
are not so sure now, as they used to think they 
were, about the relations of phenomena and sub- 
stance, even in the things of this world. 

On two occasions when the doors were closed, 
and the disciples were gathered together, our Lord 
came and stood “in the midst ;” solid structures 
did not bar His way. There is nothing said about 
His passing through the closed doors ; for all that 
we hear, He may as well have risen through the 
floor. He appeared, that is all we are told. At last 
He rose from the earth; gravity had no power over 
His Body, as it has over the substances we know. 

I give a thought or two about this, which I 
have found of use. Our bodies often hamper us, 
but the Resurrection Body was wholly subservient 
to the Lord. Our bodies are part of ourselves, they 
tie us to habits, they mould our tempers, they clog 
the action of our intellects; but the Body that 
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Christ presents is used as an instrument wholly 
under His hand. The end for which we see it 
employed—that end at least which we can make 
out the best—is the carrying on of communication 
with the disciples, shewing them that He was at 
hand; this is done in such a way as not to 
destroy the loving confidence that had subsisted 
before. This Body was rendered cognisable by 
human senses—touch as well as sight—when 
He so would have it, and only then'. It was 
-subject or not to gravity according as He might 
choose, and it answered immediately, and with the 
exactest delicacy, to every motion of His will. 

It seems to me as though, when our Lord would 
shew Himself at a certain place or time, something 
that was at the spot in question, in the closed room 
for instance where the Apostles were, then under- 
went some changes whereby it became visible 
to human eyes and palpable to human touch and 
was made to wear the aspect and to shew some of 
the capacities of a breathing man. It would dis- 
appear in the way that it came, and might or might 
not be subject to what we call “gravity” at its 
Master’s will. Nothing is said of the way in which 
our Lord left the closed chamber (John xx. 19 


1 “*FTis dress (it has been said) must have been purely subjective. 
But a little reflection will shew that the special outward forms, in 
which the Lord was pleased to make Himself sensibly recognisable 
by His disciples, were no more necessarily connected with His 
glorified Person than the robes He wore.” Bishop Westcott, Gospe/ 
of the Resurrection, p. 98, ist edition; p. 112, 7th edition, 
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and 26), but He must have vanished suddenly, or 
else the disciples would have begged to be allowed 
to go with Him. 

That the Body of our Lord did actually dis- 
appear from the tomb is a well supported fact; it 
was the interest of many to recover it, and why any 
one should have hidden it has not been explained. 
No trace of it was ever found. How M. Renan 
attempts to account for this disappearance and how 
Mr Beard and myself do so, the reader knows. 
There remains the hypothesis that the entombed 
Body came again to life as that of Lazarus had 
done, and finally vanished from the earth, rising 
into the skies. “ But what,” we ask, “ became of it 
then?” The difficulty is only postponed; surely 
it must have been eventually resolved into what 
was ethereal, and if the matter of which it was 
composed was at last dissipated, then we are 
confronted by the difficulty which I admit at the 
outset, when I announce as an unexplained fact 
that the material “flesh and bones” (p. 18) under- 
went their change in the tomb, and that “a spiritual 
body” took the place of the “natural!” one. 

Bishop Westcott* shews that the Resurrection 
Body of the Lord was not His former human body 
come to life again as that of Lazarus had done. 
On this point, Bishop Westcott is rightly positive ; 
he deals with the matter chiefly from the theo- 


Lp Cor: XV.144.- 
2 Revelation of the Risen Lord, pp- xiii, xiv. 
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logical side. I venture to add an argument from 
the historical point of view. If the Apostles had 
believed that their Risen Master had a human 
body which needed what men require, food, shelter 
and the like, they would certainly have insisted on 
pressing their services upon Him: they would have 
eagerly enquired where He abode and how His 
bodily wants were supplied ; but nothing of this 
kind did they ever do. Nota question of curiosity 
do they ever venture toask. This would be natural, 
if they regarded Him as removed into another 
plane of being; otherwise it is hard to explain. 
Their strong domestic affection for their Master 
would have shewn itself in anxious solicitude for His 
personal wellbeing, if they had supposed that He 
retained the body they had known. 

The Bishop further shews that the appearances 
were not what is called subjective; they were not, 
that is to say, something in the eye or in the brain 
of a single spectator; nor did they proceed from a 
simultaneous affection of the organs of a great 
body of spectators. He maintains that something 
did absolutely present itself; something which 
would have remained existent even if no witnesses 
had been there. 

It would have been harder, years ago, to get 
people to listen to what I have to say than I 
expect to find it now. 

This comes in great measure of people having 


1 T have returned to this subject in chapter 3. 
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become less certain and positive about what they 
had fancied they understood before. 

These ideas, to which I have referred, those of 
substance and phenomena, subjective and objective, 
were at one time regarded as if they were distinc- 
tions made out with certainty, inherent in the very 
nature of things. They are now spoken of as ways 
of looking at things, which help to give our en- 
quiries order and method, but which may come of 
“the make of our minds.” Such strange discoveries 
are brought to light every day, that people do not 
now venture to cry out “impossible” as freely as 
they did’. 

It is even credible that some one might come to 
my help with an argument from the scientific side. 
“ Matter,” it may be said, is an illusive term. There 
may be nothing of the sort, but only forces; “sub- 
stances” may be a congeries of centres of attraction. 
Volition may be a force of higher order. A supreme 
volition might disperse these coherent centres of 


1 “ Modern physiology,” says Prof. Huxley, ‘‘can find parallels 
in nature for events of apparently the most eminently supernatural 
kind, recounted in some of these histories” (that is, the Gospels). 

Again he grants, that 

“There is no impossibility except such as involves contradiction 
in terms. It may be improbable that a man should walk on the 
water, be born without human intervention, rise again, but we 
cannot say that it is impossible for any one: we are only at the begin- 
ning of our knowledge of nature, and cannot set bounds to its possi- 
bilities.” 

Quoted by Canon Bonney, Church Congress at Norwich, Oc- 
tober, 1895. 
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force, and when they flew apart what would become 
of the “substance” then? With such conjectures 
however, as the matter stands at present, I can 
have nothing to do. 

I pass by, therefore, the offers to take me a step 
or two along my path leaning on a handrail of 
speculative science. I come back to my position 
which I take to be inexpugnable; I take my stand 
and I say, “I do not explain things at all.” If I 
could go quite round the Revelation which Christ’s 
Resurrection conveys, explaining it all by the 
operation of forces either known or invented, then 
it would belong to science and not to-religion. It 
would cease to be for me what as religion it is, or 
to do for me what as religion it does. 

The next chapter will consist of the evidence 
for my case, 

Mr Beard does not support his views by a 
minute examination of the text, but, as I am 
writing partly for students, I must go over my 
authorities word by word. This will entail repeti- 
tion; much that has come out in Mr Beard’s 
account or in my remarks, will appear again in 
the conspectus of the evidence. My object is not 
merely a literary one ; and those who are desirous 
of getting at the rights of the matter, would be 
greatly interrupted if they were frequently referred 
back for important points, 


POSTSCRIPT. Note to pp. Io, II. 


I give an extract from the Apocryphal Gospel of S. Peter. 
It shows in what way certain people in the second century 
supposed the events of the Resurrection to have taken place. 
A translation of the document is given in the Lecture. 

“And early in the morning as the sabbath was drawing 
on there came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region 
round about, that they might see the sepulchre that was 
sealed. And in the night in which the Lord’s day was 
drawing on, as the soldiers kept watch two by two on guard, 
there was a great voice in the heaven; and they saw the 
heavens opened, and two men descending thence with great 
light and approaching the tomb. And that stone which was 
put at the door rolled away of itself and departed to one side; 
and the tomb was opened and both the young men entered in. 

“When therefore the soldiers saw it, they awakened the 
centurion and the elders, for they too were hard by keeping 
watch ; and, as they declared what things they had seen, 
again they see coming forth from the tomb three men, and 
the two supporting the one, and a cross following them. And 
of the two the head reached unto the heaven, but the head 
of Him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And 
they heard a voice from the heavens, saying, Hast thou 
preached to them that sleep? And an answer was heard 
from the cross, Yea. 

“They therefore considered one with another whether to 
go away and shew these things to Pilate. And while they 
yet thought thereon the heavens again appear opened, and a 
certain man descending and entering into the sepulchre.” 

Lecture “On the newly recovered fragment,” p. 24 and 
p. 27. Prof. Robinson, Christ’s College. C. J. Clay and Sons, 
London, Camb, Univ. Press, 


Now on the first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene 
early, while it was yet dark, unto the tomb, and seeth the 
stone taken away from the tomb. She runneth therefore, 
and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the other disciple, whom 
Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They have taken away the 
Lord out of the tomb, and we know not where they have laid 
him. Peter therefore went forth, and the other disciple, and 
they went toward the tomb. And they ran both together: 
and the other disciple outran Peter, and came first to the 
tomb; and stooping and looking in, he seeth the linen cloths 
lying; yet entered he not in. Simon Peter therefore also 
cometh, following him, and entered into the tomb; and he 
beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the napkin, that was 
upon his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up 
in a place by itself. Then entered in therefore the other 
disciple also, which came first to the tomb, and he saw, and 
believed. For as yet they knew not the scripture, that he 
must rise again from the dead. So the disciples went away 
again unto their own home. S. John xx. I—Io. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE WITNESS OF THE GRAVE-CLOTHES, 


WE have great reason to believe that we have 
in the above account the words of the Apostle who 
came first to the tomb. It has all the characteristics 
of the relation of an eye-witness; it is rich in signs 
of being what a critic would call, an autoptic narra- 
tive. Some of these signs, besides confirming our 
trust in what the evangelists tell us, give glimpses 
of what was passing in the observers mind. We 
have in the above passage a feature which is not of 
common occurrence; one Apostle reports to us 
what another tells him: John relates, not only what 
he himself sees, but also what Peter saw. We can 
make out that Peter is surprised, both at what he 
finds in the tomb and at what he does not find, and 
hereby we may perhaps form a conjecture about 
what it was he expected to find. 

When a man tells an eventful story in which he 
has taken part, he is apt to mention incidents and 
little particulars out of which nothing seems to 
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come. They had struck him, and he only sets them 
down because they rise before his mind’s eye. But 
these details which seem purposeless may be rich in 
evidence of a circumstantial kind. 

Moreover, when a man tells his own story and 
comes to a point of surpassing interest, he repro- 
duces his condition of mind at that critical time; 
and having been then wholly taken up by the out- 
ward facts, he dwells upon these in his recital, and 
says little about what his own feelings were. This 
is notably the case in the passage before us; the 
Apostles’ account of what they saw and did is 
singularly vivid and full; but they do not ask us 
to imagine their perplexity or their surprise. It 
seems as if we might almost hear Peter calling to 
John from the inside of the tomb, saying, first, that 
he sees “the linen cloths lying,” and then, that the 
napkin is “not lying with the linen cloths but 
rolled up in a place by itself.” These two men 
saw what greatly stirred their souls, and the im- 
pression made by the scene was so strong that they 
describe it with the most minute particularity ; 
they are taken up with the recollection of it, and 
all they care to say about themselves is given in 
these four words, “they saw and believed” (see p. 31). 
This is very true to nature, and the fidelity is of a 
subtle kind. 

Might not a witness, writing when his awe was 
past, have been tempted to dwell on his feelings, 
and to relate what had passed through his 
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mind; and would not one who drew on his imagi- 
nation have made his personages experience the 
sensations which were proper to the situation? 
These touches in the narrative, slight and delicate, 
assure me that I have here the tale of eye-wit- 
nesses relating what was hallowed in their minds. 

These words “he saw and believed” (or “ they 
saw and believed,’ as the newly discovered Sinaitic 
MS.* gives them) start me upon my theme. What 
was it that they saw, and what was it that they 
believed, and -how did the belief grow out of the 
sight? These are the questions with which I have 
to deal. 

It is clear to me that with the writer of the 
Gospel these four words meant a great deal, and I 
cannot suppose them to refer merely to finding 
that the body was gone, and that Mary’s account 
was undoubtedly correct. There was nothing very 
improbable, in the fact that the body was gone. 
Besides, I do not think that the evangelist would 
have introduced the ninth verse, unless something 
that was seen had turned the thoughts of the 
Apostles to what they had heard our Lord say 
about His “rising again from the dead.” They 
had not dwelt much upon this before. It did not 
agree with their notions about the Messiah, and so it 
did not take great hold of their minds. Now, how- 
ever, they were startled by finding not only that 
the body was gone and the clothes left behind, 


1 Found and translated by Mrs Lewis, M.R.A.S., 1894. 
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but that there was something inexplicable in tne 
way in which the clothes lay. If these had been 
thrown in a heap, Peter might have wondered why 
the marauders had not taken them away with the 
body, but there would have been nothing to lift 
the matter out of the range of ordinary events ; 
whereas the narrative makes us feel, that the 
Apostles never for a moment supposed that human 
hands had borne the body away. What they saw 
may have called back the day when they had 
come with their Master down from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, and when He had enjoined 
them to ‘“‘tell no man what things they had seen, 
save when the Son of Man should have risen 
again from the dead.” They had wondered, at the 
time, “ what the rising from the dead could mean.” 
It did not seem so far away from them now. 

My present business will be, to convey to the 
reader my own impression of what it was that the 
Apostles witnessed in the tomb. I will not tire the 
reader by reminding him perpetually that what I 
give is only my own view, but I shall describe 
what I suppose the Apostles to have seen, much as 
if I were relating a positive matter of fact, and 
this, not. because I am over certain of being right, 
but because I can tell my story best in that way. 

I shall give first an outside and then an inside 
view of the cave tomb’. 


1 Ancient rock sepulchres of different kinds are still to be seen 
in plenty about Jerusalem, and what with these remains and the 
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Just beyond the walls of Jerusalem there is a 
mass of limestone rock rising somewhat abruptly 
from the surface. Out of this a cave has been 
hollowed to serve as a tomb; at the entrance to 
which the rock has been cut away, leaving the face 
comparatively smooth, and perpendicular to the 
ground. The doorway of the tomb is an aperture 
about two feet broad and something under four 
feet high. Past the base of this, on the ground, 
there runs a furrow grooved out of the rocky soil. 
This is an inch or two deep and ten or twelve 
inches broad. Along this furrow, backwards and 
forwards past the door of the tomb, rolls a massive 
circular disc of stone, much like a grindstone of 
four feet diameter, which serves as a door; it 
stands on its edge close against the rock, so that, 
when it is opposite to the doorway, it closes the 
aperture, and when it is rolled to the end of the 
furrow it leaves it free. The cave penetrates 
seven or eight feet into the rock; on one side of 
the doorway, as you enter, there is a low recess, 
nearly as long as the cave and two and a half feet 
broad. The base of this recess is a ledge of the 
native rock, upon which the body was to’ be laid. 
This ledge has a low step in it, at about a foot 
and a half from the far end of the recess: the 


accounts of early writers, we can make out pretty well what the 
general plan of these tombs was; commonly they contained room 
for several bodies; I have for simplicity’s sake supposed that there 
was only a place for one body. See note A at the end of chap. 3. 


b. =! 
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raised slab so formed is meant to serve as a pillow 
for the head of the corpse. 

I now come to what I suppose the Apostles to 
have seen. In this recess, on the lower part of the 
ledge, lay the grave-clothes. They were in no 
disorder, they were just as they were when Joseph 
and others had wrapped them round the body of 
the Lord, only they were lying flat, fold over fold, 
for the body was gone. On the raised part of the 
ledge at the far end, all by itself, was the napkin 
that had gone round the head ; this was not lying 
flat, but was standing up a little, retaining the 
twirled form which had been given it when it had 
been twined round the head of the Lord. Nothing 
in the place gave any sign of the touch of human 
hands: the body had been embedded in the 
powdered aloes and myrrh, but of this there was 
not a trace; the spice remained enclosed by the 
“cloths*” between which it had been placed when 
the body was laid on the slab. Something which 
the scene conveyed may have gone to the hearts of 
Peter and John; at any rate we can see that when 
they went out, they were not in the frame of mind 
that they had been in when they reached the 
tomb. I think that the impression stole over them, 
as they scrutinized what they saw, that “God was 
in that place’.” 

The reader has now before him the facts of 


1 Older Version, “linen clothes,” R.V. “linen cloths. See Preface. 
2 Cf. Genesis xxviii. 16. 
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the case. I have, it will be seen, nearly repeated 
Mr Beard’s view. The evidence I offer in its 
support consists mainly of a strict interpretation 
of the passage in S. John. But before I come to 
this I must say a word on the customary burial 
attire of bodies among the Jews, and on the nature 
and quantity of the spices employed. Bishop 
Ellicott’s note has been quoted already (p. 9). 

Dr Edersheim (Life and Times of Fesus the 
Messiah), who is a good authority, tells us that 
we have but scanty information about the funeral 
usages of the Jews in our Lord’s time. 

We can make out, however, from ancient autho- 
rities, that the body was borne to burial without 
coffin or enclosure of any kind; it was carried on 
men’s shoulders on a bier, and was either attired in 
the ordinary garb, bound round with grave-bands, 
in order, perhaps, to keep in the spices, or else it 
was swathed in linen cloths. “ The face of the dead 
body,” says Dr Edersheim (Vol. I. p. 556), “ was un- 
covered. The body lay with its face turned upwards, 
and its hands folded on the breast.” I. believe, 
judging from existing usage (see last chapter), that 
the neck and the upper surface of the shoulders 
were commonly left bare as well as the face. 

The Lord’s body, we read (S. John xix. 38—41), 
was prepared for the tomb in great haste by Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathza. I suppose it to 
have been wrapped in three or four lengths of linen 
cloth, with abundant spices between each fold, and 

3—-2 
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the napkin to have been twirled round the head, 
with its ends interlaced. When the body was laid 
in the tomb, the head would have rested upon the 
raised portion of the ledge at the far end which 
served for a pillow. If the body exhaled or evan- 
esced as I suppose it to have done, the napkin, 
which had been twisted round the top of the head, 
would remain on this elevated slab; there it would 
be found “ rolled up in a place by itself *.” 

I now come to the matter of the spices. Neither 
in S. John’s Gospel, nor in any of the others, is it 
said that any spices were seen inthe tomb. This 
makes a significant feature in my case. My con- 
tention is that the spice lay between the folds of 
the linen wrappers. That the amount of spice, 
named by S. John as brought by Nicodemus for 
the preparation of the body for the tomb, is ex- 
tremely large, has been commonly noticed: the 
quantity, however, is of less importance to me than 
the fact, which seems to be established by the best 
authorities, that the spices were dry, and would 
therefore fall to the ground in a heap if the body 
were placed in an erect posture, or the cerements 
were removed. A quantity that weighed a hundred 
pounds would be conspicuous by its bulk. What is 
here called “‘aloes” was a fragrant wood pounded or 
reduced to dust, while the myrrh was an aromatic 


+ “yolled up” is ambiguous, the twisted napkin I suppose 
formed a ring like the roll of a turban loosened, without the central 
part. See notes end of chap. 3. 


 - 
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gum of which morsels were mixed with the pow- 
dered wood. It wasalso the practice, so we gather, 
to anoint the body with a semi-liquid unguent such 
as nard. One effect of this would be to cause the 
powder immediately about the body to adhere to it, 
but the great bulk of it would remain dry. The 
head and hair were also anointed with this unguent. 
I do not find that the powdered spice was applied 
to the face or head. When, however, our Lord’s 
body was hurriedly prepared for the tomb, there 
would be no time for anointing the body or for 
any elaborate process, because sunset was fast 
approaching and with it the Sabbath would come. 
The body would be simply embedded in the 
powdered spice. It may have been that the women 


desired to repair this omission as far as they could, 


and that what they brought on the Sunday morn- 
ing was nard, or some costly unguent, in order to 
complete the anointing. S. John speaks only of 
myrrh and aloes, but S. Luke says that the women 
prepared spices and ointments, and in S, Mark we 
have “they brought spices that they might come 
and anoint him” (chap. xvi. 1), Possibly they did 
not intend to disturb the grave-clothes, but only to 
anoint the head and neck with the unguents. 
These preliminary matters being disposed of, 
I turn to my main authority, which is the passage 
of S. John. M. Renan, looking on the subject with 
the eye of an historical critic, accords to these ten 
verses “une grande supériorité.” The first two 
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verses refer to Mary Magdalene and give the news 
which she brought; while in the remaining eight, 
S. John speaks on his own authority and relates 
matters in which he himself had part. If we were 
to take this Gospel by itself, it would leave the im- 
pression that there was no one with Mary Magda- 
lene when she came to the sepulchre. The other 
evangelists tell us that she was accompanied by 
two or three women. It strikes me as unlikely that 
Mary Magdalene should venture outside the walls of 
the city, all by herself, before it was light, and that 
too, at a time when Jerusalem was full of strangers; 
Eastern usages would hardly suffer her so to do. 
There are, moreover, certain particulars in 
S. John’s narrative which favour the impression 
that Mary had not come to the tomb unaccom- 
panied. According to the letter of our account, 
Mary, when she ran off to the Apostles to say that 
the body had been taken away, would seem to have 
had no positive evidence of the fact; she had not 
entered the tomb, she had not, as far as we are 
told, even looked into it through the doorway, and 
since it was dark, she could have made out very 
little even if she had done so*. All she could have 
seen was that the stone was rolled aside. We 
should find therefore, if we had no other accounts, 
something strange in her sudden conclusion that the 


1 Tn John xx. 2 we have ‘‘we know not,” this agrees with the 
supposition that Mary spoke for her informants as well as for 
herself. 
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body had been removed from the tomb. Surely 
she would not have hastened off with this grave 
news upon such slender grounds. It is plain that 
she was much moved by what she saw, and she 
is quite clear and positive about what she relates. 
Now we are told by the other evangelists, that two 
or three of the women from Galilee came with 
Mary; and the Synoptical Gospels, as we have 
found in some other instances, here explain what 
would, if we had only the account of S. John, 
appear to offer a difficulty. If the other women 
from Galilee accompanied Mary to the tomb, and 
if these women were,—as our accounts lead us to 
suppose,—matrons, and probably older than Mary, 
it is likely that they would have gone into the 
tomb before her. They would immediately have 
cried out, that the body was not there, and it was 
quite natural that Mary, thereupon, should run off 
at once to the Apostles. 

It is important to observe that when Mary sets 
off to carry the news to the Apostles, no suspicion 
of any action of a superhuman kind has come into 
her thoughts. She is by no means in the mood of 
mind of persons who are looking for miracles in all 
they see. She comes to the tomb, with a practical 
purpose, she means to anoint the body, and when 
she finds that it is not there, she regards the abstrac- 
tion of it in a simple matter-of-fact way. “They,” 
she says, indefinitely, meaning thereby some kind of 
authorities, “have taken the Lord out of the tomb, 
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and we know not where they have laid Him.” That 
the Lord should have come to life again, is an idea 
that does not seem to have entered her head; the 
body was not found in the tomb where they had 
laid it, and she supposes that it had been trans- 
ferred to some other sepulchre. 

Peter and John, when they set off for the tomb, 
would have taken the view of the case which Mary 
gave them: there was, as has been said, nothing 
very surprising in the fact that the body should 
have been taken away; it might even have been 
removed by Joseph and Nicodemus themselves, for 
the place of interment close to the city had only 
been chosen because time pressed: and a less ac- 
cessible spot might be thought preferable. As 
soon as the two Apostles had heard Mary’s tale, 
they ran off together to the tomb. John reached it 
shortly before Peter; by this time the sun would 
have risen, and a gleam might fall upon the white 
clothes; at any rate they caught his eye without 
his looking for them, as soon as he stooped down 
at the doorway (see p. 3). We read, “He did 
not, however, go in’.”) Why is he careful to tell us 
this? Why does he use the word “however”? 
Does not this word imply “as he might naturally 
have been expected to do”? I incline to think that 
he was startled at the sight of the grave-clothes ; 
he expected to find that the body had been taken 
away, but it had never entered his head to suppose 


1 od wévroe elo Oev. 
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that the body would be taken and the grave-clothes 
left. That the grave-clothes should remain in the 
tomb at all might make him wonder a little, but 
that they should be lying undisturbed, as he would 


find out that they did, would give him infinitely 


more to wonder at. On first reaching the tomb he 
was struck by the sight of them seen through the 
door, and what he especially notes zs that they were 
Lying flat, and not, as might have been expected, in 
a heap. Very naturally he stopped for a moment 
and gazed. 

That John should wait for Peter is usually 
ascribed to his courtesy towards an older man; 
although John, in his youthful eagerness, had out- 
run Peter, yet when he reached the tomb he might 
have felt that he ought to wait till Peter came up. 
But John, as I picture his feelings, would be too 
entirely engrossed by Mary’s news to think much 
about matters of courtesy; at any rate, there was 
nothing to prevent his going into the tomb as soon 
as Peter came up, and yet this he did not do. 

Peter, it appears, goes straightway into the 
tomb; it was not his habit to spend time in con- 
templation or musing, when something had to be 
done. This difference in the action of the two 
Apostles strengthens the characteristic traits in the 
portraits I have of them in my mind. 

The words of the narrative are significant be- 
cause what would seem unimportant is strongly 
emphasised. John is careful to tell us that he saw 
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the linen cloths “dyimg.’ Why should he say 
lying? It would have been sufficient to say that 
he saw the cloths; for “lying,” in the mere sense 
of being supported from underneath, they must 
necessarily be. If there had been nothing remark- 
able in their position it would have been enough to 
say that he saw the linen cloths. Not only, how- 
ever, does he use the word “lying,” but that answer- 
ing to it in the Greek («e/weva) is as emphatic as 
position can possibly make it. There must have 
been something in the disposition of the cloths 
which struck him as different from what he would 
have expected, and this is what he\means to ex- 
press by introducing the word “lying,” and laying 
the emphasis upon it. 

Now I turn to Peter. No sooner was he within 
the tomb than he sets himself to note every circum- 
stance and every appearance which might afford a 
clue to the mystery. John only saw what he could 
not help seeing through the door, but Peter looked 
intently, having a purpose in his mind: he wanted 
to make out how the body could have been removed 
(see p. 3): 

Peter calls to John through the doorway and 
tells him what he sees: he too, speaking of the 
linen cloths, notices that they were “lying,” 


1 Brérrew kelueva Ta d06via, John xx. 5. That a strong stress is 
laid on Kelweva (keimena, lying) is shewn by its being put first. If a 
Greek had wanted to express the idea of “‘lying flat,” or extended at 
length, this is the word he would have used. 
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“he regardeth the linen cloths as they were lying.”! 
It would have been unnecessary to speak of the 
position of these cloths, unless there was some- 
thing in it that caught attention. Peter then tells 
John of something more that he sees, namely, 
“the napkin that was upon his head not lying with 
the linen cloths, but rolled up in a place by itself.” 
Now the word used for “rolled up” (évretuAuypévor) 
is employed (Matthew xxvii. 59, and Luke xxiii. 
53) to express the wrapping of the Lord’s body 
in the linen cloths, and it implies here that the 
napkin had been wrapped round the head and par- 
tially retained the annular form thus given it; I 
take it to mean that it was zot folded so as to lie 
flat like the cloths. (See note B end of chap. 3.) 

I have said, that at the far end of the stone 
ledge which formed the base of the recess there 
was a kind of step; this was about two inches high. 
Thus the ledge had a higher and a lower part. 
Now the Greek says that the napkin “was not lying 
with the linen cloths, but rolled up apart in a 
place by itself*”” Our Revised Version leaves out 
the word “apart,” but what the Evangelist means 
I believe to be, that the napkin was separated from 
the rest of the clothes, and lay “by itself” on the 
raised part of the ledge, where there was nothing 
else. The cloths were on the lower level, and the 
napkin on the upper one. 


1 Gewpet Ta d0bvia Kelweva, John xx.6. 7 adda Xwpls evTeTUALY- 
pévov els va rémov, John xx. 7. The word “apart” is emphasised. 
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The words “not lying with the linen cloths” 
yield me something more; they tell me incidentally 
that the linen cloths were all in one place. If they 
were lying, as I take them to have done, all upon 
the lower part of the ledge, the expression is per- 
fectly clear; but if the linen cloths had been lying, 
one here and one there, as though they had been 
thrown hastily aside, there would have been no 
meaning in saying that the napkin was “not lying 
with the linen cloths,” for the “linen cloths” would 
not have defined any particular spot. We again 
note the introduction of the word “lying” when it 
is not absolutely required. The napkin was not 
lying flat, as the linen cloths were, and S. John, 
perhaps, marks the difference. 

From this I make out that the linen cloths 
cannot have been scattered about the tomb as 
M. Renan thinks they were’. The words “not 
lying with the linen cloths” must have escaped 
his notice, or he would not have spoken of the 
cloths as “épars dans le caveau.” 

The important words “he saw and believed,” 
are passed unnoticed by M. Renan; perhaps he 
thinks that he conveys the force of them by the 
words “ Mary was right,” and that all they mean is 
that the Apostle found that the facts verified Mary’s 
account. It seems to meas I have said before, that 
they are far too solemn to be supposed to signify 
only that the circumstances bore the story out. 


1 See p. 7. 
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Again, it seems clear to me that S. John’s 
account indicates that a change came over the 
two Apostles owing to what they saw; whereas if 
they had found the tomb in the condition which 
M. Renan describes, all would have agreed with 
what Mary had led them to suppose, namely, that 
the body had been carried away by human hands. 
The first question with them would then have been, 
What practical steps should they take? If, from 
what they saw in the tomb, they never doubted 
but that the body had been carried off by living 
men, their obvious course, as I have said, would 
have been to go to Joseph of Arimathea, to whom 
the tomb belonged. He might have agreed to the 
removal of the body; if he had not done so he had 
a right to complain of the trespass. 

There is another theory about the clothes, which 
has been widely entertained, but which does not 
quite agree with my view of the facts of the case. 
This view is that the body was brought to life, and 
that it was disrobed by angels who laid the “linen 
cloths” smoothly on the slab; the napkin being 
neatly rolled up and laid in a place by itself. The 
re-clothing is not accounted for. The Greek word, 
however, which is used about the napkin, does not 
imply a folding up for neatness’ sake. 

The theory that the grave-clothes had been 
carefully disposed by the hands of angels has been 
used as an illustration of the truth that in heavenly 
action order always reigns, that all is deliberate, and 
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that regularity is maintained, with perfectness of 
execution even in small particulars. The general 
truth of this is, of course, past question, but I do not 
find it in harmony with our Lord’s care to make 
the lessons He gives appropriate to the situation or 
the occasion, that this point should be inculcated in 
this particular way, and at that time, when men’s 
deepest feelings were greatly moved. Our Lord 
delivers His lessons when men are most in the 
right condition of mind to take them in, and I 
question whether He would have chosen this,—the 
supreme moment of His revelation to mankind,— 
to deliver a parable of action upon the unfailing 
observance of orderliness in the ways-of God. 

There is another argument against this theory ; 
the point has been noticed above. It turns on the 
spices which I suppose to have been laid between 
the linen cloths in which the body was wrapped. 
If the body had been disrobed, whether by angels 
or men, the spice would have been found on the 
floor; now it was not so found, and I am driven to 
suppose therefore that it remained concealed in the 
folds of the grave-clothes, which it could not have 
done if they had not retained their position on the 
slab; for if the body had risen, or had been raised 
into an erect posture, it would have fallen down. 

I now come to the behaviour of the Apostles 
when they left the tomb. As no mention is made 
of Mary, I conclude that she had not returned to 
the spot before the Apostles left. She would natu- 
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rally carry the news to some other disciples, or she 
might want to rest before she came back. I can- 
not suppose that Peter and John would have passed 
her without a word if she had been standing outside 
the tomb, or that S. John should not have reported 
what was said. The two Apostles went, as I have 
noted, quietly home, “wondering at that which 
was come to pass’.” This is to me conclusive 
that they did not suppose, as Mary did, either that 
the keeper of the garden had transferred the body 
to another tomb, or that it had been furtively taken 
away. If the Apostles were not in a position to 
obtain redress, Joseph and Nicodemus could make 
their voices heard, and to them they would have 
gone. 

Neither is the behaviour of the two Apostles 
consistent with the idea that they supposed our 
Lord to have come to life as Lazarus had done. 
As I have said already’, if they had thought that 
He had come to life again and had quitted the 
tomb, their first thought would have been to go 
- and.find Him and minister to Him; they would 
have asked themselves where it was likely that He 
would first go. If His mother had remained in 
Jerusalem they would at once have gone to her; if 
she had already gone to Galilee, they would have 
searched for their Master, in the Temple, or at 
Bethany—but assuredly they would have searched 
somewhere, and with eagerness, if they had had 


1 Luke xxiv. 12, said of Peter only. 2p. 24. 
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any idea of His being alive in the body and there- 
fore requiring their attention. What they saw, 
then, in the tomb must have disposed them to 
believe that the Lord had risen in some mysterious 
-and spiritual manner, and if the clothes lay as I 
think they did, this would account for such a 
persuasion. Their protective care of their Master 
is visible throughout (see especially John iv. 31), 
and it would be quite unaccountable that they 
should go “wondering” home, if they thought 
that their Master was alone in Jerusalem and 
without shelter or food. 

But if Peter and John supposed that their 
Master had quitted this earthly life and had re- 
sumed an existence of a spiritual kind, then their 
behaviour is just what we should expect. In that 
case there could be nothing Zo be done,—so they 
would go home, and tell the disciples what they 
had seen, disclosing perhaps the secret that was 
to be kept till now (S. Mark ix. 9) and then—why 
they would wait. God, it would seem, was putting 
His hand to this matter, and it would therefore be 
presumption and foolishness for them to stir in it. 
God—and here came a gleam into their hearts— 
might employ them in His service again as He had 
done before ; meanwhile, they were like soldiers who 
were without orders; and for them to go blunder- 
ing in the dark, on some way of their own, could, 
they were satisfied, only do harm. 

So far, what I have laid before the reader in 
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the way of evidence has been drawn from the 
Gospel of S. John: but each of the other Gospels 
supplies a verse or two bearing on my point. I 
have already quoted a few words from the passage 
in S. Luke, but I now print the verse entire. 
“But Peter arose, and ran unto the tomb; and 
stooping and looking in, he seeth the linen cloths 
by themselves ; and he departed to his home, won- 
dering at that which was come to pass.” Luke 
XXiv. 12. 

On the reading and history of this verse, there 
is a good deal to be said. I take it in the way 
that our Revised Version reads and renders it. 
The words which are important for my conten- 
tion are these: “ And looking in he seeth the linen 
cloths by themselves’.” Here again, the very head 
of the fact—what removed it from ordinary circum- 
stances—was, that the linen cloths were left, and 
were in the tomb. Something more is marked by 
the curious statement that they were “by them- 
selves.” The writer supposes that this needs no 
explanation; but if we had no other history, we 
should wonder why these words were put in, and 
what they meant. 

The differences in the manuscripts may indicate 


1 The reading adopted in Westcott and Hort’s text is— 
kal mapaktwas Bere Ta d0dvia mova: 
that of many other texts is 
Brére 7a d0dma Kelweva pdva 5 
See note C end of chap. 3. 
L. 4 
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that the copyist saw that the verse contained what 
he thought must be an important particular, al- 
though he might not quite understand in what the 
importance lay. It is very unlike S. Peter, that, 
after running to the tomb, he should only look in 
at the doorway merely to satisfy himself that the 
body was not there, and then go quietly home. 
The compiler may have heard of John’s hesitation 
and confounded the two. This verse which is 
wanting in some MSS. shews marks of being 
taken from an account written in Aramaic (see 
Note C). S. Luke’s account agrees with that of 
S. John in making no mention of Mary as being 
seen outside the tomb, when the Apostles leave it. 
The verse in S. Matthew, “ Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay!” (Matt. xxviii. 6) is parallel to 
the words, “ Behold the place where they laid Him ” 
(Mark xvi. 6). (See Note, p. 96, John xx. 12.) These 
verses give me the idea that there must have been 
something to shew. If the grave-clothes marked the 
spot where the body had been, all becomes clear, 
The words are so forcible, that I suppose attention 
was directed to some object and not to a mere 
locality, such as the particular ledge on which the 
body had lain. There is a stress laid on the words, 
which would be quite natural, if the speaker was 
pointing to the wrappers lying flat on the slab. 
Something must be said about a matter, as to 
the fact of which all the accounts agree. Those 
who first came to the tomb found the great stone 
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rolled away. This stone required a man’s whole 
strength to move it, and since, when it stood 
against the doorway, no purchase upon it could be 
got on the inside, it could not, by any ordinary 
means, be moved by a person from within. Surely 
if the body had been carried off by stealth, the 
plunderers would have rolled the stone back again 
into its place—left as it was, it was conspicuous. 
(Mark xvi. 4.) The dark open doorway would 
have caught the eye of those who passed and 
an alarm, consequently, might have been raised 
the sooner. 

That a guard should have been set over the 
tomb of one so noted as our Lord, is not, in itself, 
improbable, especially when we consider how ac- 
cessible the sepulchre was. But the excuse put 
into the mouth of the soldiers is a strange one. 
I cannot conceive that soldiers under Roman 
discipline should have been persuaded by the 
Scribes’ promises to go to their officers and say, 
“We all went to sleep on our watch, and while 
we slept what we were sent to guard was taken 
away.” 

The stone no doubt might have been rolled 
away by human hands. Various methods of 
solving the question, without introducing super- 
human action, have been proposed. Persons, it is 
said, prompted by curiosity to see the body of one 


1 See Alford, Greek Test. 1. p. 280, for a discussion of our 
authority for this incident. 
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about whom all Jerusalem was talking, may have 
come to the tomb before Mary reached it, and, 
aghast at the discovery that the body was not there, 
may have fled in dismay without rolling back the 
stone. Or, supposing that a guard had been set, as 
S. Matthew relates; some of those on watch may 
have desired to get a view of the body, and on 
their finding that what they had been set to guard 
was gone, a panic may have seized the whole 
party, and they may have invented stories to 
excuse their flight. A hundred hypotheses might 
be invented to explain the fact, but the chance that 
any one of these should accord with what actually 
happened is infinitely small. 

Believing, as I do, that a mode of divine opera- 
tion, before unknown, was on this supreme occasion 
manifested on earth, it seems to me comparatively 
unimportant whether the stone rolled away of 
itself—as the Apocryphal Gospel of S. Peter re- 
lates—or whether its removal was due to the 
agency of human or superhuman beings. The 
open doorway served its end, it seemed to say to 
Jerusalem, “Come and see.” 

One more point is worth mentioning, the women 
and the Apostles look with different eyes on the 
Risen Lord, and this difference corresponds to 
what they had respectively made out from the 
sight in the tomb. The women did not examine 
the grave-clothes sufficiently to perceive that the 
body must have vanished from among the folds, as 
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I maintain it did. When they entered the tomb it 
was dark, and they stayed there but a very short 
time. We do not know that Mary entered the 
tomb at all; her impression was that the body had 
been taken away by human hands (John xx. 15), 
and when she sees the Lord she has no other idea 
but that His natural body is before her. She 
makes as though she would touch Him (John xx. 
17), and S. Matthew tells us (Matt. xxviii. 9) “that 
the women came and took hold of His feet.” 

The Apostles, on the other hand, when our Lord 
appears (S. Luke xxiv. 37), “were terrified and af- 
frighted and supposed that they had seen a Spirit.” 
The women suppose that the Lord has come back 
to life again, while the Apostles think that they 
are beholding a Ghost. The women did not doubt 
but that the body had risen up and quitted the 
cave by the doorway. The Apostles were led to 
think that the body had changed, and had disap- 
peared they knew not how. “Why,” it may be 
asked, “did the women regard the appearance as that 
of a material body, and the Apostles as that of a 
Spirit?” The women, I reply, taking a cursory 
view of the inside of the tomb, and shrinking with 
Jewish awe from touching the grave-clothes, saw 
only that these were left behind. They supposed 
the body to have been disrobed, and supernaturally 
re-clad and to have come to life again; while the 
Apostles, to whom the body seemed to have disap- 
peared of itself, leaving no trace and causing no 
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disarrangement of the cloths, thought that it had 
passed into a phase of being, like that of Moses 
and Elias on the Mount. Their thoughts were 
turned spiritwards by what they had seen or heard, 
while those of the women followed a material bent. 

My case, with what I have to say in its support, 
lies before the reader now. I maintain, that the 
more closely we press the language of our docu- 
ments, scrutinizing every little indication of what 
was passing in the writers’ minds, the more they 
make for me. I claim too that the behaviour of 
the Apostles tallies with my view. 

In this Chapter I have only to do with the ex- 
ternal and positive side of the matter—I rest upon 
the three main facts, that the body was taken, that 
the grave-clothes were left, that the stone was 
rolled away. All these circumstances are admitted, 
and I want to establish in addition that the grave- 
clothes lay undisturbed. The grave-clothes must 
have lain in some fashion or other and we enquire 
what this fashion was; that is an enquiry positive 
enough. Our evidence, as I read it, not only proves 
that the body was gone, and that the clothes were 
left, but it contains particulars which negative every 
supposition as to the transporting of the body. The 
difficulty about the spices remains. 

Then comes the question of motive; those in 
authority would have had motive enough for taking 
the body; but if it had remained in their custody, 
they would have produced it or told their story, as 
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soon as it was noised abroad that Jesus of Nazareth 
had risen from the dead. Vulgar robbers would 
have taken the clothes and the spice, which had 
value. No motive has ever been made out for the 
abstraction of the body by persons such as M. Renan 
hints at, who favoured Christ’s teaching but who 
“followed not” with the disciples. Many such 
there may have been (Mark ix. 38), but they could 
hardly have had any organisation, and I cannot see 
how they could have benefited by possessing the 
Body of the Lord. 

Some will reject my evidence less for its im- 
perfections than on account of the conclusion to 
which it leads. They will say, “You arrive at an 
impossibility, and this shews that your evidence is 
erroneous, or that you have read it wrong.” I have 
replied, “Are you not vague about ‘impossibility’? 
Think over the view you do accept, and gauge 
the details by the standard you would apply to 
my version of the fact.” By “impossible” people 
may find that they only mean that the thing has 
not come about hitherto, and that they do not see 
how it can do so. But as science advances, the 
impossibility of one age becomes the fact of the 
next. This Supreme Event of Human History 
must, of its very essence, be unprecedented and 
unique. I think it not unreasonable that some 
force—that is to say some mode of Divine opera- 
tion—whose working had not been before detected 
in the world of men, should, at this single point 
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of contact between the earthly and heavenly, have 
been made manifest to men. Here, if anywhere 
in History, God was giving men a glimpse of a 
world beyond, and we may suppose Him, in so 
doing, to. have passed into action in a way not 
known before. 

The reader has now my view before him, and 
knows the grounds on which it is maintained. 

Regarding the fact of the Resurrection in this 
way, we shall next have to consider its immediate 
bearings both on the disciples and on the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem in general. Possibly we may 
find some new lessons for ourselves. All that can 
be done in a single chapter, with so great a 
subject, is to put before the reader, some of the 
tracks on which my own thoughts have started, 
leaving him to follow them, if he should be so 
inclined. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WITNESS OF THE GRAVECLOTHES. 


So far I have been mainly taken up with 
putting together my evidence on a question of 
fact. I get back now to my familiar business of 
tracing Christ’s ways of fitting the Apostles for 
their work. The work itself is now coming into 
sight; we may be overwhelmed by its immensity 
as we gaze on it, and may wonder that those 
engaged in it were not either over-exalted or 
crushed. That all the eleven should have proved 
equal to the demands made on them, that not one 
should have given way under the strain, furnishes 
matter to think about: If one or two Apostles 
out of the number had answered the Master’s hopes 
and had been found fit to render the required 
service, this would have been as much as human 
experience would allow us to expect. In the case 
before us, however, there is not one of the eleven 
but is found equal to what is laid upon him; not 
only do we find no instance among them of one 
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“loving this present world” in a way detrimental 
to his Master’s service, but, what is stranger, when 
we consider it, they are not “exalted over-much,” 
as though it were owing to their merits that they 
had been chosen; there is no excitement, no 
symptom of fanaticism, they are not carried away 
by “the exceeding greatness of the revelations” 
(2 Cor. xii. 7) and there is no instance of break-down 
from nervous over-strain. This to me is very 
wonderful. I put down much to our Lord’s rare 
insight into men’s nature—His discernment of 
temperaments and latent capacities—which was 
exercised in the original choice of the twelve; 
much too, to the habits of mind that would have 
srown up in them by their being in company 
with our Lord; but, allowing for all this, a great 
deal remains that I do not attempt to analyse. 

I come back now to the history. I make out 
that the Resurrection of the Lord stood revealed 
to Peter and John by what would seem a very 
inconspicuous circumstance for so great a matter. 
It was brought to their minds by the way in which 
the grave-clothes and the napkin lay upon the 
slab, 

The two Apostles satisfied themselves about 
the fact, they scrutinised what they saw in the 
tomb and drew as their inference that the body 
had passed out of sight. They never thought of 
asking “/7ow can this have come about?” they 
were satisfied that all was God’s doing, and that 
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God did things in ways of His own, about which 
it was preposterous to enquire. As witnesses—and 
witnesses of facts it was their especial function to 
be—they were all the more trustworthy from their 
plain prosaic way of merely noting what came 
before their eyes. 

Peter, in a few words, spoken from inside the 
tomb, puts us in possession of what he considered 
to be most significant; and when the two went 
home they probably tried to make the rest of their 
party as clear about the outward appearances as if 
they had seen them themselves ; and tried to convey 
their own impression of what it was to which 
these appearances pointed. But it is not likely 
that all the nine should at once have accepted the 
view that the Body had, without movement, passed 
into Spirit. It does not seem that they were 
surely convinced that their Master had risen 
until He “had appeared unto Simon?’,” and this 
appearance I think must have taken place after 
the two disciples had set out for Emmaus. 

But though Peter and John did not pretend 
to understand ow the Lord had risen, yet about 
one thing their observation of the grave-clothes 
made them clear. He had not risen in the way 
which the disciples on hearing of the matter would 


1 “¢The Lord is risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon,” 
Luke, chap. xxiv. v. 34. The word “indeed” answers to the Greek 
dvrws “in very fact.” It implies that some report that He had risen 
had reached them, and had been matter of doubt. 
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at first suppose. He had not come to life again as 
Lazarus had done. The sight of the clothes on the 
slab, lying flat, fold over fold, put that supposition 
aside. Nevertheless, in some way or other, the 
“Son of Man had risen again from the dead?” and 
therefore, referring to the words that had fallen 
from the Lord on the way down from the Mount, 
the seal was now off their lips and they were at 
liberty to declare what they had seen at the Trans- 
figuration. This was a great relief. Perhaps there 
had been a little heart-burning among those whom 
our Lord did not take with Him at such a secret 
having been kept from them®. This secret was 
like a casket which was not to be opened until 
some juncture that was indicated should occur; 
the occasion had now come, and the casket was 
found to contain divers treasures. They did not 
perceive the value of them, all at once. 

It probably brought very immediate comfort 
to the other Apostles to find that it was only 
for a time that they had been shut out from the 
knowledge of what had passed on the Mount, and 
that their Master had always intended that they 
as well as the three should at last know all. We 
can understand that it was good for them that 
things should have been as they were. If the 
Transfiguration had been made the subject of 
talk and of wonder among the whole body of 

1 Mark ix. 9. 
2 See, A Service of Angels, chap. iv. 
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the disciples, instead of lying—haloed round with 
reverence, a sacred memory, in the treasure chamber 
of the three Apostles’ minds—it would not, when 
it was wanted, have brought with it the light that _ 
it did. It came with full freshness from the lips 
of the three, and it fell in with the way of thought 
on which they had been set by the news from the 
tomb. Taken by itself, the Transfiguration might 
have seemed like a bit of another world dropped 
into this, but when the Resurrection came after it, 
then they could understand it as a preparatory 
glimpse, that should make the full sight less 
startling. The two great facts, the Transfiguration 
and the Resurrection, belonged, the disciples would 
see, to the same order of events. They threw 
light backward and forward one on the other, and, 
the significance of each, brought out by this re- 
ciprocal illumination, stood conspicuously forth. 
People, many a time, have missed seeing the 
full drift of one of the lessons of fact by which 
God teaches, until they have got some way into 
the next of His lessons: so it was in this instance 
in a very notable degree. The Transfiguration 
and the Resurrection are events which fall into 
one. The three Apostles, owing to their having 
long pondered over the Transfiguration and won- 
dered what it was displayed to them for, may 
have become thereby familiarised with the idea 
of existence in a disembodied state. The notion 
that their Master might appear in a form some- 
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what different from that in which they had known 
Him, but so that they might still be sure that it 
was He, was no longer strange to them, it was 
becoming naturalised in their minds. The glorified 
form, beheld at the Transfiguration, might differ 
somewhat in aspect from the Jesus who went with 
them on their journeys, but of the essential identity 
of the two there was never a doubt. This opened 
their minds upon one vital point. Moreover, they 
had seen Moses and Elias on the Mount, and they 
were so convinced that they had real bodies, that 
Peter thought of building houses for them; yet they 
had disappeared, body and clothes and all, leaving 
not a trace behind. Here was another lesson 
preparing them to interpret what they saw at the 
tomb. The absolute disappearance of the substance 
of Christ’s body was made less of a stumbling- 
block, by their recollection that Moses and Elias 
had vanished totally from sight. 

In Christ’s teaching, men’s minds are brought 
to expand gradually, when great and novel concep- 
tions have to be entertained. In such cases there 
is, I believe, always preparation, and frequently we 
can see the way in which it is provided. Never is 
a truth suffered to be at disadvantage, from its ap- 
pearing too suddenly for men to bring their minds 
to the right focus for taking it in. The Apostles 
were prepared for the Transfiguration by our Lord’s 
words a few days before it came to pass, and the 
Transfiguration itself prepared the minds of the 
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two Apostles to understand what they saw at the 
tomb, to read the witness of the grave-clothes, and 
to convey that witness to the rest. 

When Peter and John, then, had their tongues 
unloosed upon this matter their words would give 
the rest a spiritual bent. I believe that during the 
Resurrection Day the Apostles held unbroken 
session in that upper chamber of which we hear ; 
one or the other might come and go, or a rumour 
might be brought in now and then, and some would 
be sent to enquire; but a competent number I believe 
remained together, and during these hours of wait- 
ing their minds were growing on the spiritual side, 
growing faster perhaps than they had ever grown 
before. They had only a day in which to prepare 
for seeing the Risen Lord, but this day was enough. 
We can understand how much greater the shock 
of seeing their Master would have been, if He had 
appeared to them in the morning unannounced, at 
the time when Mary found them as they “mourned 
and wept” (S. Mark xvi. 9). 

To see clearly the service which the Transfigu- 
ration rendered to the chosen witnesses of the 
Resurrection; we have only to picture to ourselves 
what’ the condition of things would have been, if 
the Transfiguration had never taken place, or even 
if the Apostles whom Mary met with had not been 
among the Three. Let us detain this latter idea. 
Let us suppose that two Apostles who had not been 
witnesses of the Transfiguration, Philip and Andrew 
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for instance, had met Mary running from the tomb 
and that, hearing the news, they had hastened 
to it as Peter and John, we are told, did. They 
would have beheld just what Peter and John saw; 
but they would not have read the meaning of the 
sight. There would have been nothing for them 
to believe, for that the body, as Mary had told 
them, was not there was plain enough, their eyes 
toldthem that. Not having been with their Master 
on the way down from the Mount, they had 
missed His plainest utterance about the rising from 
the dead, and this idea would not have come into 
their minds. But with Peter, a certain sense had 
been quickened from thinking of the Transfigura- 
tion; and this might have made his eye keener 
for what was significant in the way the clothes 
lay. He had learnt that there were beings belong- 
ing to an unseen world who, on occasion, could 
look and act like men. 

If Mary had first found Philip and Andrew, the 
attention of the two would have been turned to 
the practical side of things; that the body should 
be taken away was not so very unlikely, and they 
would never have dreamed of there being anything 
superhuman in the matter. What concerned them 
was to find where it was laid, or at any rate who it 
was that had taken it away. Possibly, they might. 
have set off to enquire of Joseph of Arimathza, 
or they might have gone back to the Apostles, 
corroborating the story of Mary and the women, 
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and only adding to it the fact that the clothes 
had been left behind. 

Peter and John, on hearing this, would no doubt 
have gone to the tomb, so that what we read in 
John xx. 3—10 might only have been postponed ; 
but the little company would have been broken up 
by the report of the first comers. It would be 
above all things important that what was to be 
done should be done at once, and the disciples 
would have started off in twos and threes—some 
to Joseph, some to the authorities; while others 
thinking He had risen would have searched in the 
Temple,—and those hours, so precious for calm 
consideration and for the composing of their minds, 
would have been spent in planning and rejecting 
plans, in running hither and thither, and dis- 
tracting themselves in vain. Instead of this, 
the eleven, and they that were with them, re- 
mained gathered together and listened, intently 
enough, we may be sure, to what Peter and John 
had to tell them about the Transfiguration on the 
Mount, and their Master’s talk with them on their 
way down; this touched their hearts and opened 
out a new world of thought, and they would sit 
pondering, waiting in that upper room. Now and 
then, one would go, as I have said, to see what 
was passing at-the tomb—it was at no great 
distance, not further than a woman could run. 
Very probably they would hear that people were 
streaming out from the city to visit it; and then 
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reports would come ; they would hear of visions of 
Angels, then rumours that the Lord Himself had 
been seen ; perhaps the stories might not well agree. 
At any rate, the Apostles were not carried away, 
they mistrusted excited tales, and they retained 
their cool judgment. Their own evidence, therefore, 
when they tell us what they saw for themselves, 
is the more trustworthy. To go back, then, to what 
I started from ; if there were accident in these things, 
which I do not admit, then surely it was very for- 
tunate that Mary found Peter and John together, 
when she ran from the tomb. 

I must deal a little more particularly than I 
have hitherto done, with the view that our Lord 
returned to life as Lazarus had done, retaining His 
former body, in which vital action was resumed. 
That as a matter of fact the Apostles did not ever 
entertain this view is shewn by their conduct in 
not searching for their Risen Master, or showing 
anxiety about His bodily needs after He had 
appeared to them, But with Mary the case is 
different. Her first notion, as we have seen, had 
been that the body had been carried away, and 
when she saw the Lord, she made sure that He 
had come to life again, as Lazarus had done. This 
explains her not being terrified. She never thought . 
that she “had seen a Spirit” “as the Apostles 
afterwards did. Mary’s view was the most natural 
one. Why then did the Apostles also not take it? 

A plain reason (p. 53) has been found in the 
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supposition, that Peter and John had described 
how the graveclothes lay, and had assured the 
company of the disciples that the body had passed 
away without disturbing the folds of the linen. 
They would therefore regard what they saw as a 
spiritual apparition. 

I have touched on this point in the first chap- 
ter, and I have given references to some important 
passages in the Bishop of Durham’s book, “The 
Revelation of the Risen Lord.” That book, how- 
ever, may not be within everybody’s reach, and 
I think it well to quote a passage or two to shew 
how much mischief might have arisen if the belief 
had spread, that our Lord at the Resurrection had 
resumed His former body and that the natural life 
went on in Him as before. 

The Bishop says that he has been “led to 
emphasise as a fact of the highest importance and 
clearly established by the documents, that the Lord 
was not raised again to the natural life as Lazarus 
was raised.” “Further,” says he, “this fact seems 
to me to involve the essence of the whole revelation 
of the Risen Christ. If the Lord had been raised 
again to our present life subject to death, there 
would have been no pledge of a new human life, 
the chasm between the seen and the unseen world 
would have remained unbridged.” 

The subsequent argument involves some points 
which do not come before me and it is too long to 
be produced in full. Its tenor, as I understand it, 
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is this: If our Lord had returned to life as Lazarus 
had done, the fact that He was alive upon earth 
might of course have been established by a physio- 
logical test ; but what can physiology tell us about 
any kind of life but our own? If this physiological 
test had shewn that the post-Resurrection life of 
Jesus was really like our own—carried on, that is 
to say, in-a body provided with heart and lungs 
and other organs, performing their functions as 
ours do—then the Resurrection would tell us 
nothing whatever about another life, or about a 
spiritual existence of a different order from our 
own.— The Revelation of the Risen Lord,’ Preface 
to 2nd Edition, pp. xiii, xiv. 

In the criticisms which are passed o on the history 
of the Resurrection, it sometimes seems to be taken 
for granted that only two modes of existence were 
possible for the Risen Lord. Either He must have 
had a material body, in which life was carried on 
as it is with us, or else He must have been a 
phantom, a word which is used in varying senses, 
but which means properly that which exists only 
to the eye, or rather to the optic nerves. 

That the accounts of the appearances of the 
Risen Lord, taken together, are irreconcilable with 
either one or the other of these hypotheses is easily 
shewn; and when objectors have made this out, 
they speak as if they had proved that the appear- 
ances of our Lord as related cannot have taken 
place at all. This assumes that the above two 
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hypotheses exhaust the question. But the question 
is not exhausted, because possible modes of exist- 
ence may be almost infinite in number, and beings 
existing in one mode may not be able to compre- 
hend how existence can be carried on in any other 
mode than that. Now the Bishop,as I understand 
him, contends that the Resurrection Body was not 
a natural body and was not a phantom, but some- 
thing different; indeed that if it had been either 
one or the other, the Resurrection, considered as a 
revelation of spiritual existence for man, would 
have been null. 

A great part of the essential value of this reve- 
lation is drawn from the fact that herein a mode of 
existence is presented to us which meets the con- 
ditions of an unprecedented case, about which 
experience, and the science which comes of ex- 
perience, can have nothing to say, because no other 
instance of this existence is known. There may 
be in the myriads of worlds, endless kinds of 
existences, phases of spiritual being of which we 
can form no idea. We cannot entertain a con- 
ception of the “spiritual body” of which St Paul 
speaks (1 Cor. ch. xv. v. 44). We claim to have 
an instance presented to us in the Resurrection 
life of our Lord of a manner of being, strange to 
the human race. To bring this under a known 
form is to destroy its efficacy and its essence. If 
the Lord’s body had been material, it could not, 
it is said, have passed into the closed chamber, 
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or vanished of a sudden out of view; and if it had 
been spiritual, men could not have handled it and 
it could not have partaken of food. From this 
it is said to follow that the body was not either 
material or spiritual, and, inasmuch as no other 
category but these two exists im rerum natura, 
this proves the history to be false. All this turns 
on the supposition that the terms material and 
spiritual answer to a real distribution of God’s 
world into two departments, whereas all that we 
know about them is, that they are convenient 
provisional notions for enabling us to contemplate 
certain phenomena in this world in a more 
methodical way. 

What the Resurrection body sei was the 
Apostles probably could not know—but there are 
two things, either of which they might think it to 
be, which it was not—and, inasmuch as if they 
adopted one of these wrong suppositions, practical 
mischief would ensue, our Lord takes measures to 
put these errors out of their way. One error was 
that which I have spoken of, the supposition that 
the Lord had resumed His old body, and that its 
vital functions went on as before. If this had been 
so, the Resurrection would’ have~ conveyed no 
revelation to men. But this error was precluded as 
regards the Apostles, without the Lord Himself 
saying a word on the matter—merely by what 
Peter and John “saw and believed” and reported 
to the other nine. The other error was that of 
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supposing that the apparent body was not Christ 
Himself, but a phantom. From this view im- 
mediate mischief would have come, for beholders 
would have been too terrified to recollect properly 
what they heard or saw. Against this error ac- 
cordingly our Lord anxiously guards the Apostles, 
by words and actions of His own. 

The notions of the Apostles as to what a phan- 
tom was were quite as loose as our own popular 
ideas about ghosts. Their terror of such appari- 
tions no arguments could allay. If the Apostles 
had believed our Lord to be a spectre, they would 
have been too terrified, either to listen to His 
teaching, or to be calm and collected witnesses—a 
function to which they were especially called. On 
this point I have spoken fully in Pastor Pastorum 
(ch. xiii. pp. 444, 445, see also p. 241). 

But there is another important point upon which 
I did not there touch. If they regarded what they 
saw as a spectre how could they be sure about its 
identity? How was a spirit to be identified as 
having animated a particular body? A _ spirit 
might, so the people supposed, take various forms 
both of person and of garb; how could they then 
be sure that what they saw was actually the Lord 
Jesus? It was, I believe, a misgiving about 
identity that lay at the bottom of the doubts of 
Thomas, and in speaking of him I shall come to 
this matter again. What particularly concerns me 
now is to point out that our Lord Himself antici- 
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pates this very difficulty and addresses Himself to 
meet it. His first step is to assure His hearers that 
it was “He Himself*.” He adduces such evidence 
of His identity as they could understand. If the 
disciples could be sure that their old Master was 
again before them, if they felt sure that it was He, 
whether in the old body or not, their delight at 
this would dispel their dread of visitants from 
another world. Their perfect love would cast out 
their fear. 

The narrative of S. Luke is fuller than that of 
S. John; but, on examination, they are found to 
agree well. The latter does not tell us, as Luke 
does (ch. xxiv. v. 37), that the disciples “were 
terrified and affrighted and supposed that they had 
seen a spirit.” He leaves us to imagine what the 
disciples felt, being himself wholly taken up with 
the Lord. “Jesus came and stood in the midst 
and saith unto them, ‘Peace be unto you,’ and when 
He had said this He shewed unto them His hands 
and His side. The disciples were therefore’ glad 
when they saw the Lord” (John xx. 19, 20). There 
is room in this account for the alarm described by 
S. Luke. We observe that it is not until after they 
have been shewn the marks of the Crucifixion, 


1 “ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself.” Luke 
xxiv. 39. Our Lord appears in His own form because none but 
believers are by. See Pastor, p. 143. 

> This word “ therefore” in the Revised Version answers to ov. 
It carries on the relation from what immediately precedes. What 
perfected their gladness was seeing the hands and side. 
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that they were glad. The sight of these wounds 
assured them that it was their Master who 
stood before them. Having given, then, to the 
disciples such proofs of His identity as were 
suited to their condition of mind, our Lord next 
dispels their terror at the sight of what they 
supposed to be a spirit. He does not attempt 
to show them that their notions about spirits 
and phantoms were vague and unfounded. These 
persuasions, whencesoever they came, were, at 
that time, part of the men themselves, and 
with the men as they actually were our Lord 
was at that moment concerned. He dispels their 
terrors by enabling them to grasp Him with their 
hands, to feel His body as well as to hear Him and 
to see Him. “A spirit,’ said our Lord, “has not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.” Here we 
come on a question which is altogether beyond us. 
“What connection was there between the body 
that disappeared from the tomb and the body 
that the disciples were invited to handle?” This, 
I believe, we cannot understand till we get “ out of 
the body” ourselves. Almost as inscrutable is the 
question, of what it is in which personal identity 
consists. I give, in a note, at the end of the 
chapter, Bishop Westcott’s remarks upon these 
points+. 

1 This matter of identity, grown people give up to philosophers, 


but it makes one of the many puzzles that lodge in the brain of the 
child. Speak to a child of heaven, dwelling on the peace and 
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I have singled out for study one aspect of our 
Lord’s mission upon earth; that in which He 
appears as a Teacher of men, and this I must 
keep in the centre of the field of view. I can see 
how essential it was for His purpose that the 
Apostles should again gather round Him with con- 
fidence and with minds sufficiently at ease to 
receive His teaching. I can understand that a 
Sign might be wanted to effect this for the dis- 
ciples, and such a Sign I find in the assumption by 
our Lord of a form which bore on it the marks 
of the Crucifixion. Men seeing these would own 
the bearer of them to be Jesus of Nazareth. The 
Sign was only wanted for a temporary need. We 
must not suppose that the belief of the Apostles— 
the belief that was to carry all of them through lives 
of labour and some on to martyrdom—was built on 
that conviction of identity, which arose from the 
marks in their Master’s hands. They were wafted 
by this Sign over what would have been a moment 
of difficulty, and they were landed in a region,— 
not indeed free from that haze which always floats 
about things Divine—but where they were no longer 
apt to be startled, because they themselves as well 
as what was around them had all become new to- 
gether. This ultimate belief of theirs did not rest 
upon outward or circumstantial evidence, but upon 


blessing there, but saying that if it should reach this heaven it will 
find itself greatly changed, and then it will be very likely to ask, in 
its own phrase, ‘‘But how shall I know that it’s me?” 
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intuitive insight, upon the conviction that had 
grown up in them from their having lived with 
their Master ; their faith like that of Thomas might 
flicker for a moment, and then they might long for 
something outside their own minds of which they 
might take hold. It was in meeting this want 
of outer support, felt in moments when inner 
support was giving way, that Signs and other ex- 
ternal proofs found their most lasting use. The 
belief which our Lord wanted His followers to 
possess was to come mainly from within; the 
supports from without were only subordinate. 
“Believe me,” He says to Philip, “that I am in 
the Father, and the Father in me: or else” (that 
is, if you cannot trust me from what you know 
of me) “believe me for the very works’ sake ’.” 

Our Lord assuages the Apostles’ terror by 
appealing to their bodily senses, for these senses, 
at that moment of panic were the only faculties 
they had that were in a condition to act. But 
when they should recover from their spasm of 
terror they would catch the remembered tone of 
the voice and the expression that passed over the 
features, and they would feel sure that it was their 
Master who was with them, out of the instinctive 
insight of love. 

An incident in S. John’s Gospel illustrates 
what I mean. When Peter and John were in a 
boat at daybreak on the sea of Galilee, a figure 
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was seen standing on the bank, and a voice came, 
“Children, have ye any meat?” (more literally, 
as I think, “You have no meat, have you, chil- 
dren?”). Then the disciple whom Jesus loved saith 
unto Peter, “It is the Lord.” This divining of 
identity on the part of John, coming more swiftly 
than any conclusion that Peter could frame, arose 
purely out of the insight of love. I suppose then, 
that the display to the disciples of the marks on 
the Resurrection body, was granted for a par- 
ticular and temporary purpose exclusively to them. 
It served them for a Sign. 

This brings me to what I have promised to 
speak of in this chapter, namely how the appear- 
ances at the tomb offered a Sign which should 
take effect not on the disciples only but also on the 
people of Jerusalem at large. I have shown that 
this Sign was probably witnessed by large numbers 
of persons (chap. i. pp. 15—17), and the sifting 
the spectators and selecting those who could receive 
its message was one of the functions of a Sign, and 
would come about of itself. The bulk of the 
visitants looking into the tomb would only verify 
the fact that the body was gone; others would note 
it as strange that the clothes were left behind, and 
they would leave the matter there ; but a few would 
take a careful survey, storing away their impres- 
sions and recalling them to mind now and again. 

The Resurrection itself is not to be regarded as 
a Sign. It was itself part of that supreme mani- 
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festation for the receiving of which Signs were to 
serve, partly like illustrative object lessons, and 
partly as vouchers of an agency transcending that 
of men. 

To see and to communicate with their Risen 
Master was a privilege which could be granted only 
to “witnesses chosen before of God!',” but the for- 
saken tomb, and the grave-clothes, were for all 
Jerusalem to see. 

I consider that in this which I have spoken of 
as a Sign to the people, our Lord was teaching 
them by outward fact. We find about it much 
that recalls those characteristics of Signs on which 
I have touched before*. It was witnessed of many, 
as I have shewn above, and there were among the 
witnesses men in every condition of mind, varying 
from those who had cried out, “Not this man but 
Barabbas,” to those who were “looking for the 
kingdom of God’.” 

There is something in the unobtrusive character 
of the witness of the grave-clothes, that, like the 
touch of a great master, espied in a painting, re- 
veals the handiwork of Christ. This witness does 
not proclaim itself, indeed it would commonly be 
regarded as almost too insignificant in outward 
garb, to match with the grandeur of its import. 
But it is not Christ’s way to win notice for His 
Signs by display, He does not borrow prodigies of 

TACKS Xs Ate 2 Pastor Pastorum, chap. iv. 
3 Mark xv. 43. 
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nature such as we find in classical histories, mon- 
strous appearances, and portents in the sky, to 
emphasize the lessons He would teach; and His 
Signs commonly present this feature, one which is 
strongly marked in what is before us: the spectator 
is left the liberty of regarding them as Signs from 
Heaven, or of explaining them to himself as having 
come about by some ordinary means. If a Sign 
left the spectator no option but to accept it as of 
God, this would take from him that responsibility, 
which our Lord is so careful to preserve. He offers 
the lesson ; whether men will learn it or not depends 
upon them. 

In this instance, another characteristic of Christ’s 
Signs is very marked. The closer the matter is 
scrutinised—the facts I mean of the open, empty 
tomb, and the grave-clothes lying undisturbed—the 
more the marvel is substantiated ; whereas men’s 
tales of wonder are apt, upon closer looking into, 
to fall to pieces and dissolve in air. Presently too 
we shall see, what is another token of Christ’s 
Signs, namely, that this witness wrought a help 
for men, in the way of conviction, which they 
could not have compassed for themselves. More- 
over I can discern positive results ensuing from 
that Sign; for I maintain that the immediate 
acceptance of the teaching of Peter and John by 
such large multitudes points to some predisposing 
cause ; and this cause I find in the impression made 
on the people at Jerusalem, by what they had seen 
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at the tomb or had heard about the grave-clothes, 
or by the inability of the scribes to explain how 
the body had disappeared. 

If it should be said that the dignity of a Sign 
requires some high occasion, and that marvels are 
not worked “without great argument,” then I ask, 
What could contribute more to the carrying out 
the sequel to Christ’s work upon earth, than that 
the Apostles, on first entering upon their sphere of 
labour, should be cheered by finding a sympa- 
thising audience, and that the infancy of the 
Church should be fostered by manifest success ? 

If the appalling effect of the crucifixion had 
not been greatly counteracted by the events at 
the tomb, the priests might have persuaded the 
people that the movement had been crushed and 
that all was at an end. They might have been 
emboldened to use harsher measures. Persecution, 
assuredly, the Apostles would have faced, but an 
atmosphere of indifference is more destructive than 
this. If the people had looked on with careless 
eyes, and the Apostles had failed to touch them, 
might not some of the disciples have felt the chill ? 
Was it likely, however, that the chosen witnesses, 
who had been trained by their Master with such 
loving assiduity for this particular function, should 
be suffered to fail at the outset when entering on 
their duties, owing to the hopelessness and dead- 
ness of heart of their hearers? as it was, the 
wonders at the tomb kept interest alive. 
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I have taken it for granted that there existed 
outside the little body of professed disciples a 
number of people, whose eyes were bent on Jesus 
of Nazareth with more or less expectation and 
trust. S. John tells us!, “But though he had 
done so many signs before them, yet they believed 
not on him.”...“ Nevertheless even of the rulers 
many believed on him, but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess z¢” (marginal reading “ him”). 

We have but scanty means of judging of the 
number and feelings of those in Jerusalem, who, 
without counting themselves disciples of Jesus, still 
hoped that some great thing would be wrought for 
Israel through His means. 

When our Lord “taught the people” (Mark 
x. I, and elsewhere) we do not find that He drew 
them off into the number of His followers. He 
gave them no badge; there was no enrolment, no 
form of worship ; their adhesion was like the throng- 
ing of learners round a great teacher. Of doctrines, 
in the technical sense of the word, He said nothing 
to the people at large. Persons may have had 
very different opinions about Him, but they felt 
that an inexplicable influence was radiated forth 
from His personality. We read of one who cast 
out devils “in His name,” and yet who “ followed 
not” with the disciples. This man was hardly 
likely to have been a solitary instance. Christ 
suffered individual souls to work in their own 


1 John xii. 37, 42. 2 Mark ix. 38. 
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way. The terror which the priests entertained of 
the prevalence of the new movement, and which 
drove them to put Christ to death, was not inspired 
by the sight of the little band of followers from 
Galilee, but by that of the crowd who had shouted 
Hosanna and who, though more or less favouring 
the movement, had never thought of binding 
themselves by any ties of discipleship. 

We see sometimes in paintings, that our Lord’s 
figure has a circling line of light around the head, 
while outside this there is a luminous haze fading 
gradually away. This will serve for an illustration. 
The well-defined ring may stand for the body of 
professed disciples, while the nimbus shall answer 
to those who felt His influence, in a way which they 
never asked themselves to explain. To men in this 
condition, a Sign that would set them thinking 
might furnish just the medicine that their case 
required. 

There is a circumstance, not very commonly 
noticed, which is not without a bearing on my 
point. It is that within a few years many of the 
Jewish priests were brought over to the faith. 
The Jews, St Paul tells us, were given “to seek 
after a sign” and this tendency would be strongest 
among the priests. They might think that they 
could find what they wanted in the disappearance 
of the body and in the way in which the clothes 
were left lying. See extract from St Cyril on 
p. 96. 

ft. 6 
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I print Mr Rendall’s translation of Acts vi. 7 
together with his note on the verse— 


“y, 7, And the word of God increased; and the 
number of the disciples in Jerusalem multiplied ex- 
ceedingly; and a great crowd of the priests were 
obedient to the faith. 


“ Note. Priests have hitherto been mentioned only as 
enemies to Christ; and this continued to be the attitude 
of the wealthy and influential families who at this time 
monopolised the higher offices. But it was otherwise with 
the mass of poor ill-paid priests, whose sympathies were 
largely with the people. Josephus reckons that their 
number, which was estimated at 4289 after the return from 
Babylon, had increased to 20,000: others calculated the 
total as larger still. The mass of these flocked to the city 
and temple, and may well have supplied a multitude of 
converts.” 


It is not then unlikely that there were priests, 
and probably Essenes too’, among those who 
streamed out to visit the tomb from which the body 
had disappeared ; these were thoughtful and ob- 
servant men, who might have taken note of the 
way in which the clothes lay, and who would think 


1 The priests, as also the Essenes, wore white garments. It has 
occurred to me as possible that the ‘certain young man” of Mark 
xiv. §1 who was clad in ‘‘a linen cloth” may have belonged to one 
of these bodies. The notion that this was S. Mark himself rests 
chiefly on the ground that where the writers of Gospels appear in 
their own person on the scene they withhold the name. This 


argument is not very cogent. For ‘‘Essenes” see Dr Edersheim, 
“Jesus the Messiah,” Index, Vol. 2, p. 798. 
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of this more and more seriously as time passed and 
no news of the body was received. 

The rapid increase in the number of those who 
believed, from one hundred and twenty names to 
three thousand, and soon after to five thousand}, 
certainly agrees with the notion that the people 
were predisposed to hearken. I have dwelt much 
in Pastor Pastorum on our Lord’s preparation of 
men, and I spoke of it just now (p. 63). But it is 
not only in our Lord’s teaching that this character- 
istic is found, it belongs to God’s way of putting 
Himself into communion with men. Masses of 
people are brought, by external means, to a con- 
dition of mind favourable for receiving what God 
would impart. 

In this instance, the particular “Preparation” 
for the teaching of the Apostles was brought about 
in this way. The disappearance of the body of 
Jesus postponed the priestly triumph and left the 
people waiting to see what would come; then, the 
wonder that had arisen about the body was kept 
alive by the expectation, day after day, that the 
riddle would be solved. Men, meeting by the way, 
asked one another for news about this, and what- 
ever bore on the matter was received with open ears. 

I maintain, then, that this witness of the grave- 
clothes, this Sign which was offered to the people 
of Jerusalem and to all those who had gone up 
to the feast, contributed to that burst of success 

1 Acts 16, 15° i. 4:3) TVerd- 
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at the outset, which it is the delight of S. Luke 
to record. The mystery that attached to the 
vanished body of Jesus—a mystery that deepened 
with time—kept the matter before men’s minds in 
' Jerusalem. The rumours of His having been seen 
by His followers would be various and shifting ; 
they might not gain general belief. But one 
thing was clear, the body had been taken from 
the sepulchre in some undiscovered way, and— 
curiously —the grave-clothes had been left, lying 
on the slab. 

Moreover the witness of the grave-clothes and 
the moral effect of that which I treat as a Sign, was 
not confined to dwellers in Jerusalem. Thousands 
of strangers, Jews of the Dispersion, from the cities 
of Asia and Africa, Italy and Greece, were present 
at the Passover, and would carry home the news of 
the great matters which had stirred men’s spirits 
during the time of the Passion and the subsequent 
days of the feast. 

What | regard as important is this, they would 
carry to their homes the news, not only of the 
Crucifixion, but of the disappearance of the body 
as well. The High Priests and Elders would write 
to the chiefs of the Synagogues in the various cities 
saying that they had crucified Jesus and crushed 
the movement. But the returning pilgrims would 
also relate that on the third day the body had 


1 Josephus rates the number of visitors to the Feast at Jerusalem 
at some hundreds of thousands. See Pastor, p. 194. 
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disappeared from the tomb. Along with the news 
which was meant to prove that the cause was 
extinct, these visitors would carry news of a cir- 
cumstance which shewed that the end of the matter 
was not seen yet. 

We can imagine a circle of listeners gathering 
round a traveller when he came home from Jeru- 
salem, back to his city in some Roman Province. 
The name of Jesus I suppose to have been known 
to the people there; they connected it with hopes 
for Israel. They had heard perhaps from the 
Jewish council that Jesus had died on the cross; 
and when the story of the traveller confirmed the 
news, their dejection would deepen. But then 
some one might ask “And is that all?” “No, it 
was not all,” would be the reply. ‘On the third 
day the body of Jesus had disappeared from the 
tomb. It had not been found when the traveller 
left Jerusalem, and no one could come to a con- 
clusion as to who could have taken it away.” At 
these words the dejection would in a degree abate, 
expectation would revive, and meantime all interest 
would centre on news from Jerusalem. 

I would not lay overmuch stress upon the 
point, but what we read in the Acts (xi. 19, and 
later) agrees with the supposition, that those who 
after “the tribulation” about Stephen travelled into 
far countries “speaking the word,” found congre- 
gations of Jews always ready to listen. Never do 
we hear of indifference; we see no trace of the 


~. 
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kind of difficulty that would have arisen, if the 
history had been unknown or had died out of 
mind, in the place where they preached. 

Owing to the disappearance of the body, to 
the rumours about it, and the doubts whether it 
would be discovered, people were brought to look 
expectingly to Jerusalem ; and those who went to 
the feast of Pentecost would be charged to bring 
back full accounts: while with regard to “the 
word of God”* by means of this “Sign to the 
People,” as I regard it, the Israelites in many 
cities of the empire may have been put into a 
frame of mind disposing them to listening when 
the preachers should arrive’. POL 


LTA CtsHiv. 31.5 GVi. Dis KUL. 245 Ril. ad) eee, 

2 Justin Martyr (Dialogue with Trypho, c. 17) tells us that after 
the Crucifixion the Jews sent out persons to various countries to 
spread calumnies against the Christians. They would hardly have 
done this, unless they had been afraid that the impression that 
would be spread, would be, that He whom they had caused to be 
put to death was “‘the Holy One and the Just.” We find in the 
Gospel of St Peter, that the scribes had a misgiving lest the people 
should be brought to think that they had crucified the Messiah and 
should stone them. They would be uneasy as to what views the 
visitants to the feast might have carried away. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTERS I, II, IU. 


ON THE WITNESS OF THE GRAVE-CLOTHES. 


NOTE A. THE CAVE-TOMB (see pp. 33—35). 


I give a few extracts from accounts of Jewish tombs. 

First I will cite the description of the Sepulchre of our 
Lord when it was supposed to have been newly discovered 
by the Empress Helena. The account is that of Eusebius 
of Caesarea—the father of Church History. It is taken from 
his Theophania—a work recovered during this century, and 
of which a translation was published by Dr Lee at Cambridge 
in 1843. 

(1) “The grave itself was a cave which had evidently 
been hewn out ; a cave that had now been cut out in the rock, 
and which had experienced (the reception of) no other body. 
For it was necessary that it, which was itself a wonder, should 
have the care of that corpse only. For it is astonishing to 
see even this rock, standing out erect, and alone on a level 
land, and having only one cavern within it; lest had there 
been many, the miracle of Him who overcame death should 
have been obscured.” 

(2) Extract from the Architectural History of the Holy 
Sepulchre, by Prof. Willis, formerly Jacksonian Professor in 
the University of Cambridge. Zhe Holy City: G. Williams, 
WON al (31,150. 

“In many instances the sarcophagus, couch, or other 
resting-place, is hewn out of the solid rock, and thus must 
have been left standing out from the floor, or projecting 
from the sides, when this apartment was first excavated. 
When the stone couch was employed, its surface was either 
level, or merely hollowed out an inch or two in depth, to 
afford a resting-place; and a raised part is often left at the 
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head, to serve as a pillow, or a round cavity cut for the same 
purpose. Such couches are found in the Etruscan rock- 
tombs, and in those of Greece and Asia Minor....[n the 
Jewish tombs of Syria the recess in the side of the chambers 
appears to have been always employed. But even this 
admits of great variety. In its simplest form, it is a rect- 
angular opening or cavity in the face of the rocky side of the 
tomb, the bottom of it being usually higher than the floor of 
the chamber; and its length and depth just sufficient to admit 
of a human body being deposited in it. Often its upper sur- 
face or soffit is curved into an arch, which is either segmental 
or semicircular; and this, too, is its usual form when a 
sarcophagus is deposited in it.” 

(3) Extract from Doubdan, Voyage de la Terre Sainte, 
p. 65, 2nd edition, 1661, cited by Prof. Willis: 

“Les Juifs, au moins les plus riches et considerables, 
avoient coustume de choisir dés leur vivant_le lieu de leur 
sepulture, qui estoit pour lordinaire un petit cabinet ou 
caveau, quils faisoient tailler & la pointe du ciseau dans 
quelque roche vive, de la grandeur d’un corps de six & sept 
pieds en quarré, et l’entrée fort petite. Dans ce caveau ou 
cabinet ils faisoient tailler & costé et de la mesme roche un 
cercueil, creusé avec un petit relais 4 un bout, pour hausser 
un peu la teste, de la mesme longueur de six A sept pieds, 
et environ deux de largeur, of ayant mis le corps mort 
enveloppé de son suaire et couvert dune table de pierre, 
ils bouchoient la porte dune autre grande pierre qu’ils 
faisoient sceller avec du ciment, et lappuyoient avec une 
autre plus petite. 

“Les autres se contentoient, au lieu de cercueil, de laisser > 
un banc de la mesme roche en forme d’autel, creusé seule- 
ment d’un poulce, sur le quel on estendoit le corps, sans etre 
couvert d’une autre pierre. Voila la forme de la plus grande 


partie des sepulchres de ce pays-ld, et particulisrement de 
celuy de Nostre Seigneur.” 
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NOTE B (see pp. 36, 43). 


The point that the napkin lay by itself on the upper slab, 
bearing the shape that it would have taken if it had been 
wrapped round the head and the head had disappeared, 
is important for my case. I ought to tell the reader that 
the Greek words on which my notion rests are of uncertain 
interpretation. The main word is a rare one, and we have 
a preposition used in a way such as in classical Greek would 
be unusual. 

The expression in the Greek seems tautological, it is dAAa 
xepis evreruArypévoy eis €va Torey, “separately in a place by 
itself.” John xx. 7. This throws a strong emphasis on the 
fact of separation. 

The difficulties lie in the meaning of the word évrerv- 
Avypevoy and in the force of the «is. 

The primary notion of the verb évruAiccw, as we see 
from the use in Comedy, was to “wind about”; eg. évrv- 
Ai€ae [explained by 70 éevewdjoa, Bekker Anecdot. 97, 9]; 
Diocles 13 (Kock), cf. Aristophanes Plutus 692, and in 
Matt. xxvii. and Luke xxiii. 53 we have évervAvEev avro owdonu, 
The Greek words are identical in the two Gospels. 

The verb is used in all these cases of the thing that is 
wrapped and not of the material which wraps. Now in the 
case before us we find the verb in the passive voice, but 
here there is nothing which “is wrapped about,” for the body 
has vanished, and the expression is applied to the napkin 
itself. 

Some authorities suppose this to have been rolled up, 
as we roll a napkin to go through a ring, but I have found 
others to support my view, and have to thank friends for 
much assistance. The grammatical evidence does not appear 
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to be conclusive. If the napkin were lying, as I suppose it 
to have done, it would not be easy to describe the position, 
and the words used might serve the purpose as well as any. 
We might say familiarly that a man “wound the body 
round with a cloth,” which is just what the Greek means, 
évervdLEev ato owdov, Luke xxiii. 53,—but if we had had 
to describe what, as I maintain, S. John wanted to describe, 
and were no more bound to exact phraseology than he was— 
we might say that the cloth was lying on the slab “wound 
round.” 

I come now to the other point. A most valued and 
friendly critic observes, “the use of the preposition es im- 
plies some action or movement consequent on evreruArypevor. 
What too is the force of &a?” 

This question shall be touched on first as it points the 
way to the first query. There was, as I have said, a raised 
portion of slab at the end where the head lay. This con- 
stituted a “separate place,” a romos. The napkin was, in 
virtue of the rolling or winding of which we are speaking, 
all made to go into this separate compartment ; none of it 
lay beyond this rowos. It was not lying spread open as a 
towel might be when thrown down, partly hanging over 
the edge of the slab or down the face of the ledge, but, 
owing to its being in the form that had been given it by 
the rolling, it all went into the space afforded by the upper 
slab. eis €va rorov. This slab it had all to itself. It had been 
the only thing upon the head when the head was laid on the 
slab, and now that the head was gone, it alone remained to 
tell the tale. 

That, in relating this particular, the writers should be 
driven to phraseology a little out of the common, may come 


of there having been something abnormal in what they 
wanted to record, 
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NOTE C (on S. Luke xxiv. 12, see p. 49). 


Although this verse is omitted by the Codex Bezae and 
many of later date, it is found in the MS. of greatest 
authority. 

The expression 

kal anpdGev mpos éavtov Gavyatav Td yeyovos 
is rendered “wondering in himself at that which was come 
to pass” in the version of 1611. This has been changed by 
the Revised Version to ‘and he departed to his home, 
wondering at that which was come to pass.” 

The Syriac Version (Mrs Lewis, 1894) confirms the latter 
reading. 

There is a parallel expression in John xx. Io mpos €avrovs, 
and both these are probably translations of the Syriac idiom 
for “ going home” —answering to the French chez luz. 

Mrs Lewis, 7ranslation of the Four Gospels, Introduction, 
p- xvi, refers to this expression. 

St Luke tells us that he drew his information from 
various sources; either his authority was a Syriac MS., 
or the writer thought in Syriac, though he expressed himself 
in Greek. 

But, it will be said, ‘“‘ How can we account for this Syriac 
idiom in a writing of S. John? He assuredly knew Greek 
well, and probably at Ephesus spoke it every day of his life.” 
My notion is this: I believe that before any continuous 
record of events was drawn up, separate sections, like the 
Gospels in our Liturgy, were written out by the Apostles 
or Elders to be used for the instruction of the Catechumens. 
S. John, when in Palestine, would have written in Syriac, 
and when in his old age he composed his Gospel, he used 
- these sections, whether Syriac or Greek, which he had by 
him. 
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Some of my readers may be puzzled to know what is 
meant by Syriac and Aramaic. Practically the two words 
are used indifferently as names for the language which was 
the vernacular of Palestine in our Lord’s time, that which 
was, no doubt, spoken by Him and in which He addressed 
the multitude. I quote from Mrs Lewis. 

“ Aramaic was once popularly supposed to be a corrupt 
form of Hebrew; but this is a mistake. It is a language 
quite as regularly formed, and with a grammar quite as 
distinct, as either Hebrew or Arabic. 

“The Aramaic Christians adopted the name of Syrians 
bestowed on them by the Greeks, because they did not wish 
to be confounded with Armaia (the heathen), and the country 
of Aram was henceforth known as Syria!” 

Dr Edersheim (/esus the Messiah, Vol. I. p. 10) has as 
follows :— 

“The language spoken by the Jews was ne longer Hebrew 
but Aramzean, both in Palestine and in Babylonia; in the 
former the Western, in the latter the Eastern dialect. In fact, 
the common people were ignorant of pure Hebrew, which 
henceforth became the language of students and of the 
Synagogue. Even there a Meturgeman or interpreter, had 
to be employed to translate into the vernacular the portions 
of Scripture read in the public services and the addresses 
delivered by the Rabbis. This was the origin of the so- 
called Targumin, or paraphrases of Scripture.” 

In a note to this, Dr Edersheim asks, ‘Could S. Paul 
have had this in mind, when in referring to the miraculous 
gift of speaking in other languages he directs that ‘one shall 
always interpret ?’” 1 Cor. xiv. 27. < 


1 Mrs Lewis, Zhe Four Gospels translated from the Sinaittic 
Palimpsest, pp. xiv. xvii. 
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NoTE D (p. 68). 


Here I will cite part of a note from Azstorical Lectures 
on the Life of our Lord, by the present Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

Speaking of the resurrection-body, he says “there have 
been, roughly speaking, ¢4vee opinions on the subject :— 
(2) that our Lord’s body was the same natural body of flesh 
and blood that had been crucified and laid in the tomb; 
(6) that it was wholly changed at the resurrection, and 
became simply an ethereal body,—something between matter 
and spirit (domepei ev peOopio tii ris maxvTnTos This mpo TOU 
maOovs capatos Kal Tov yupryyy ToLovTov capatos daiveo bat 
Wuyny (Origen, contr. Cels. 11. 62), (‘As though it were in 
what may be termed a border condition between the 
material nature of the body before the passion and the 
presentment as soul divested altogether of such a body’); 
(c) that it was the same as before, but endued with new 
powers, properties, and attributes.”. The Bishop is not 
answerable for the translation of the rather awkward 
passage. 


NOTE E (p. 73). 


I append some passages from The Gospel of the Resur- 
rection, by the Bishop of Durham. The extracts are taken 
from the seventh edition. 

“ Thus we find that the forms of the Lord’s manifestation 
were, according to the Evangelists, most varied (11. § 18). 
A marvellous change had passed over Him. He was the 
same and yet different. He was known only when He 
revealed Himself. He conformed to the laws of our present 
life, and yet He was not subject to them. These seeming 
contradictions were necessarily involved in the moral scope 
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of the Resurrection. Christ sought (if we may so speak) 
to impress on His disciples two great lessons, that He had 
raised man’s body from the grave, and that He had glorified 
it. Nor can we conceive any way in which these truths 
could have been conveyed but by appearances at one time 
predominantly spiritual, at another predominantly material, 
though both were alike real. For the same reason we may 
suppose that the Lord took up into His Glorified Body the 
material elements of that human body which was laid in the 
grave, though, as we shall see (II. § 7), true personality lies 
in the preservation of the individual formula or law which 
rules the organisation in each case, and not in the actual 
but ever changing organisation, which may exist at any 
moment.” 

I give an extract from the section to which the Bishop 
refers. 

“Our present personality involves the.antithesis of soul 
and body. One element is not more needful to it than 
the other. Indeed, the clearest conception which we can 
form of a fervson is the special limitation of a self-moving 
power. 

“This conception of personality presents to the mind an 
easy method of conceiving of the change of character in the 
same person, and likewise of the continuous effect of soul 
and body upon one another while the body is in constant 
flux. For man the body is the outward expression of the 
limitation in each particular case. Yet the word must be: 
used with caution. We cannot understand by body simply 
a particular aggregation of matter, but an aggregation of 
matter as representing in one form the action of a particular 
law, or rather the realisation of a special formula. The 
specific law or formula of assimilation and combination is 
that which is really essential and permanent. The same 
material elements may enter into a thousand bodies, but the 
law of each body, as explained above, gives to it that which 
is peculiar to and characteristic of it. 
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“Personality implies special limitation, and this limitation 
(as far as we can see) is conveyed perfectly by our bodies, 
which though continually changing yet change according to 
one law.” 

The unphilosophical reader may be glad of an illus- 
tration—though it may not take him far. Let him consider 
that the particles that are deposited by the blood in order to 
renew the features of the face, are always deposited along the 
same lines, so that the likeness is preserved. This gives us 
the specific formula spoken of by the Bishop. 


NOTE F (p. 50). 


I have a word to say on Luke xxiv. 24, which belongs to 
these chapters on the Witness of the Grave-clothes. The 
phrase, with which I deal, is “and found it even so as the 
women had said.” 

These words do not seem to me to be quite natural or 
appropriate, if they are to be taken as only equivalent to 
“they found nothing whatever there.” If we had to speak 
of what was purely negative, such as the fact that the body 
was gone, we should hardly use the phrase “found it even 
so”; but if, besides stating this absence we gave some 
particulars of what we dd see, speaking, for instance, about 
the grave-clothes and how they lay, then the words above 
quoted would be just the right ones to use. 

I am of opinion, then, that the women gave some 
description of what they saw—and I do not see what there 
could have been to mention excepting the position of the 
grave-clothes; I think too that the words of the women 
favour the notion, that they had something noteworthy to 
describe ; they did not merely say, that the clothes were 
left behind, but possibly, also, that they were lying flat. 

I add a passage which bears very closely on my point. 
It is taken from a note to Bishop Ellicott’s Lectures, p. 384. 
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He is speaking of the belief of Peter and John at the tomb. 
He says, “The ground of the belief was the position of the 
grave-clothes which was inconsistent with the supposition 
of a removal of the body by enemies; dé ris trav dboviov 
ovAdoyis evvootat tHy avacracw, Cyril. Alex. 7 Joann. Vol. Iv. 
p. 1078 (ed. Aubert.).” 

The Greek of St Cyril may be roughly rendered “from 
the manner in which the clothes lay folded, they are led to 
the idea of the resurrection.” 

It will be observed that the clothes here spoken of are 
the swathing bands that went round the body, these I 
suppose to have remained on the slab retaining their folds. 
The napkin is not mentioned by St Cyril. 


_ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 


I WILL remind the reader that in this book, as 
in Pastor Pastorum, 1 am endeavouring to trace the 
modes of action whereby our Lord trained His 
disciples for their life’s work. It is not a con- 
tinuous history that I am writing, but I select what 
I think bears upon my point, and I find in 
S. Luke’s account of what passed on the way to 
Emmaus that the key-note of the Resurrection 
teaching is struck. 

In this chapter, after something by way of pre- 
face, I shall take the text passage by passage, using 
it as a thread to string together in the form of a 
comment what I want to say. 

The section that contains this Journey to Em- 
maus is not a casual episode of the Resurrection 
history. There is never anything casual or epi- 
sodical in the doings of Christ. I find that in this 
interview two things are actually effected, and these 
effects stand prominently out; I feel no doubt, then, 
that they must have been among the objects which 
our Lord had in view. 

L. 's 
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Surely it was not without special purposes that 
Jesus, on the very day of His resurrection, before 
He had’ presented Himself to the Apostles, as- 
sumed a form which He had not worn in life and 
sought out two disciples, men who were not of the 
twelve, and who, as I shall endeavour to show, 
belonged not to the Galilean but to the Judzan 
portion of His followers. Our Lord finds out, by 
His conversation with these men, what views were 
held about Him in Jerusalem by those who were 
accounted disciples. This, then, I take to have been 
one of the purposes for which He entered into talk 
upon the way, while for the other, the last words 
of the narrative tell us plainly what it was ; it must 
have been His design so to renew the lesson of the 
Last Supper that its spiritual signification might 
more largely come into sight. The manifestation 
we are considering effects these two results, and 
these results, I therefore believe, it was intended 
to produce. There may have been many intents 
besides, which as yet we do not see, but about these 
two I think we can make sure. 

That the lesson of the Last Supper should be 
renewed is quite consistent with the circumstances 
of the case. We have remarked that it is our Lord’s 
practice, on occasions when the minds of the 
apostles have undergone unusual strain, to provide 
for them a quiet period for after-thought. He is 
careful to give a rooting time for the germs of new 
ideas. But in the case of what the Lord’s Supper 
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was to teach no such after-time could be found, for 
terrible troubles followed it at once. No sooner 
had the seed been sown than such an upheaval 
came that there might well be doubt whether 
germination could take place at all. Our Lord, 
then, thinks well to call back the minds of His 
apostles to His parting lesson, the only one which 
carried an observance with it. He does not give 
the lesson over again,—simple repetition is never 
His way,—but He shows it, as though upon another 
side, to two other disciples who He knew would 
carry to the eleven the plain story of what they 
had seen. 

Our Lord then in this colloquy explores the 
hearts of men; and besides this He graves over 
again the lines of the lesson, which circumstances 
might have blurred. In these hours of roadside 
companionship with the two disciples, our Lord 
learnt in what way the Judzan disciples (assuming 
for the present that Judzan disciples they were) 
looked at the Messianic doctrines and how they 
regarded Himself. By engaging in this converse of 
stranger with stranger our Lord learnt what that 
class of men, to whom the two belonged, thought 
about Him in their hearts. 

It was our Lord’s way, we know, to explore 
the hearts of those among whom His work was 
to lie’. Long before this, at Ceesarea Philippi, He 


1 Pastor Pastorum, p. 148. 


7—2 
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had asked the disciples from Galilee, “Whom do 
men say that I am? and, Whom say ye that 
I am?” and as He had explored the hearts of 
His Galilean followers so now He explored the 
hearts of those whom He joined on the road to 
Emmaus. 

Our Lord desired to hear from these two 
disciples how those in Jerusalem who had joined 
the brethren viewed the events that had “come to 
pass there in those days.” 

We shall be struck by observing how singularly 
little the personality of the Lord, as we know it 
from the Gospels, is changed by His having passed 
through the tomb. His characteristic ways of pro- 
ceeding, marked of old, are there, just as they had 
been before. (See Note at the end of the Chapter.) 
We saw, a little while ago, that when our Lord 
first appeared, He regarded it as possible that the 
question might be asked, How are we to be sure 
that it is He? On this point the two disciples 
never show any doubt at all. 

The Jesus of the way to Emmaus is unmistake- 
ably the Jesus of the Gospels. Even if we were 
not told it, we should discern that the stranger is 
the Lord. The characteristics, however, which dis- 
cover this to us are not palpable and conspicuous 
ones, which a writer of those times might have 
pressed into his service to help him to make the 
portrait like. The traces of this identity are found 
in the style of the opening address and also in 
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the nature of the personal influence exercised on 
the men. He breaks forth with His old fervour 
in His disappointment at their dulness of heart, 
while He enforces reverence and subjugates atten- 
tion, just as He had done before. 

With this much of preliminary, I turn to the 
document itself. A word or two will be wanted 
about the personages, the place and the hour of the 
day. All our knowledge on these points comes 
from within. One of these two disciples is named 
Cleopas, which is a short form of Cleopatrus. This, 
it is important to observe, has nothing whatever to 
do with the name Klopas which occurs elsewhere. 
Through confounding Cleopas with Klopas and 
therefore with Alpheus, which is the same Hebrew 
name differently put into Greek, a door has been 
opened to unprofitable conjecture, and this may 
now be happily regarded as closed. Although 
Cleopatrus is a Greek name, we must not conclude 
that Cleopas was a Greek-speaking Jew ; for Greek 
names were not uncommon among the Jews of 
Jerusalem who were natives born. 

These two disciples I suppose to have belonged 
to those believers who remained in Judza, like 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, the family 
at Bethany, and the household to which Mark 
belonged. (See S. John xii. 42, 43.) This con- 
jecture of mine, for a conjecture I own it to be, 
is formed on the following grounds: 

The two disciples have the air of men going to 
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a fixed home. Their attendance at the Passover I 
suppose to have been concluded. When they 
reached their house, they found the evening meal 
ready, and they are able to invite a guest to abide 
with them for the night. But what weighs with me 
more than such particulars as these is, that the 
two disciples do not show that strong personal 
affection for their Master which we find in the 
disciples who had journeyed with Jesus through 
Galilee and the hill country to the north. These 
two disciples seem to be deploring the loss of a 
political leader, on whom rested their hopes for 
Israel, rather than that of a beloved Master and 
personal friend. I cannot help feeling,as I read, 
that if they had had the insight of strong affection, 
they, when their hearts were set burning within 
them by the stranger’s speech, must have said as 
S. John in the boat on the Lake of Galilee did 
afterwards at the sight of the figure on the shore, 
itas the Lord: 

The conversation here related was carried on in 
Aramaic, and from the vividness of the narrative I 
infer that it must have been taken down while the 
events were fresh in the narrators mind. From 
that language clearly came this history which 
S. Luke has preserved. The expressions, “And 
behold” with which the narrative opens, and “it 
came to pass” are Hebraical. We have reason 
to thank the translator into Greek, whoever he 
was, for having executed his work with fidelity. 
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There is apparently nothing left out, and certainly 
there is nothing put in with a view to favouring 
any particular doctrines. Nothing could be more 
free from bias than this document is. 

The spokesman from whose lips the Aramaic 
was taken must have been one of the two travellers 
to Emmaus, and, since writers of that time avoid 
speaking of themselves by name, I take the narrator 
to have been the companion of Cleopas rather than 
Cleopas himself. 

Great endeavours have been made to fix for 
a certainty the locality of Emmaus. It would 
profit nobody for me to recall the discussions on 
the point. I rest satisfied that the Emmaus here 
named was a small town, at about seven and a-half 
miles from Jerusalem, and on the road to Joppa. 
What I am really concerned with is, “How long 
would it take to get there?” and the above-named 
distance, being two hours’ walk, suits the circum- 
stances well!. It seems also that this road to 
Joppa was a fairly practicable one, so that persons 
travelling on it might be able to walk side by side 
and talk. This is pertinent to my matter, for it was 
not so with all the roads out of Jerusalem. Travellers 
on the rocky descent towards Jericho, for instance, 
could not keep side by side, and companions could 
not suffer themselves to get lost in earnest talk ; 


1 ‘Ja situation la plus probable d’Emmaus est Kolonié, petit 
endroit au fond d’un vallon sur la route de Jérusalem a Jaffa,’ 
M. Renan, Zes Apétres, p. 19, 1866. 
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they would find enough to do in minding their 
footing. 

Now as to the hour of the day; the best way 
of approximating to the times of the different 
incidents of that afternoon is to start from the 
end of the narrative and go back. According 
to S. John (ch. xx. v. 19) it was “evening” when 
“Jesus came and stood in the midst” (see also 
S. Luke xxiv. v. 36). The two disciples had then 
just arrived. I understand by the word “evening” 
that it was getting dark, and that lamps were 
lighted. The sun would have set at Jerusalem 
at about 6.30 p.m.; twilight in that latitude is 
short; but the two disciples would\not have been 
in absolute darkness (a thing to be carefully 
avoided on these roads) if they had reached 
Jerusalem by 7 o'clock. To do this they must 
have set out from Emmaus soon after five, and 
allowing half-an-hour at that place and two hours 
for the walk, we find that they would have left 
Jerusalem shortly before three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

I now come to the text of the document, of 
which for convenience I shall print a portion here. 
I follow the Revised Version. 

“And, behold, two of them were going that very 
day to a village named Emmaus, which was three- 
score furlongs from Jerusalem. And they com- 
muned with each other of all these things which 
had happened. And it came to pass, while they 
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communed and questioned together, that Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with them. But their 
eyes were holden that they should not know him. 
And he said unto them, What communications are 
these that ye have one with another, as ye walk? 
And they stood still, looking sad. And one of 
them, named Cleopas, answering said unto him, 
Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not 
know the things which are come to pass there in 
these days? And he said unto them, What things? 
And they said unto him, The things concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all the people: and 
how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him 
up to be condemned to death, and crucified him. 
But we hoped that it was he which should redeem 
Israel. Yea and beside all this, it is now the third 
day since these things came to pass. Moreover 
certain women of our company amazed us, having 
been early at the tomb; and when they found not his 
body, they came, saying, that they had also seen a 
vision of angels, which said that he was alive. And 
certain of them that were with us went to the 
tomb, and found it even so as the women had said: 
but him they saw not. And he said unto them, 
O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in! all 
that the prophets have spoken! Behoved it not 
the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into 


1 Marginal reading after for iz. The Greek is, rod morevew 
él maou ois éEXdAnoay of TpopHrat. 
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his glory? And beginning from Moses and from 
all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning himself.” 

Rarely has an incident been more graphically 
preserved than that which is set before us here. 
We seem to see the two disciples walking together, 
wholly taken up with an engrossing topic, and we 
may suppose that their tones are somewhat high, 
as those of Orientals under the circumstances were 
likely to be. A stranger overtakes them and draws 
near, but the two disciples are too much engaged 
with what they are talking of to do more than just 
to acknowledge the stranger's presence. Way- 
farers travelling in the same direction~would, at 
that time and in that country, join company as 
a matter of course. The stranger, therefore, walks 
by the side of those He overtakes; but the two 
disciples do not alter their conversation on His 
account or lower their tone. They do not regard 
themselves as talking secrets; the disciples, as we 
shall see. presently, are perfectly open in their 
speech to the stranger. We must not regard the 
question that He asks as though it were one of 
curiosity. It is not put in the way of one who is 
inquisitive about their affairs. Cleopas does not 
resent the enquiry. The two disciples were aware 
that they were talking more earnestly and perhaps 
more loudly than wayfarers commonly did and 
they regard it as reasonable that they should at- 
tract notice. Only they think the stranger might 
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have judged for himself what the nature of their 
talk might be. The stranger’s words are: “What 
communications are these that ye have, one with 
another as yewalk?” From this it seems as though 
He had not merely caught a word, here and there, 
but had made out what the burden of the dia- 
logue was. It was as though He said, “Strange 
matter is this of yours for wayside talk.” There 
is a strong stress on the words, “ As ye walk”; they 
are put emphatically in the Greek. At this point 
the Revised Version of 1881, which I follow, adopts 
a different reading from that used for the trans- 
lation of 1611. This last gives, “As ye walk and 
are sad,” as though the last three words were 
spoken by our Lord. Whereas in the reading 
printed above we have, “And they stood still, look- 
ing sad.” (See Greek Test., Westcott and Hort.) 

The new reading, of the correctness of which I 
do not doubt, brings the action very vividly before 
our eyes. 

The travellers stopped short at the stranger’s 
words and looked at Him, being, as the Greek says, 
“heavy-browed,” that is carrying sadness and sur- 
prise in their looks. We can almost see them 
checking themselves in their pace, and turning 
sharply on the stranger. If you and I, reader, had 
been a pair of Royalists going on foot out of London 
on January 30th, 1649, and we had been overtaken 
by one who asked what we were talking about, 
should not we too have stopped and stood still, and 
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asked with lowering looks, “ What subject but one 
can be in men’s mouths to-day?” We should have 
thought that the man was making parade of his 
want of sympathy. We should then have been the 
counterpart of these two disciples. 

All this has an air of reality. We note, in the 
words of Cleopas, just the shade of impatience 
which matches the situation, and I think I make out 
that he soon felt that he had been more impatient 
than he ought to have been; or else some influence 
of the stranger was beginning to tell upon him; for 
to the next question, “What things?” it appears 
as though he gave rather a fuller answer than was 
absolutely required. This might have come of his 
feeling that he wanted to make up for having 
seemed a little rude before. From this answer of 
Cleopas we gather one bit of contemporary history — 
which is of great importance. We find from it that 
all Jerusalem was full of the matter, and we get a 
corroboration of the statement in S. Peter’s gospel 
(Apocryphal), as to the crowds who streamed 
to the tomb. Perhaps Cleopas at first thought 
that the stranger must in reality have known what 
they were talking about; but when he went on to 
ask, “What things?” this looked as if he were in 
truth unacquainted with the recent events. He 
might have come from a place a long way off, and 
so Cleopas found some excuse for him; his tone is 
no longer that of one who is ruffled, but he seems 
willing to give all the information he can. Mingled 
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with this willingness we see something apologetic. 
He seems to want to make excuse for his having 
been so intent on his talk with his companion, as 
only barely to notice the stranger when he drew 
alongside. I detect in the answer an undercurrent 
of which the drift is, “It is no wonder that our 
attention was taken up when we had all these 
matters in our heads.” 

The fulness of the answer accomplishes one of 
the objects which our Lord, if my view is right, had 
it in view to effect. Cleopas relates how Jesus of 
Nazareth was regarded at Jerusalem by those who 
were among His disciples. Our Lord learns what 
sort of hopes they were that the people attached 
to His name. The disciples regard Him as, “A 
prophet mighty in word and deed before God and 
the people,” one who might show Himself to be the 
Messiah of whom they had heard so much. Cleo- 
pas while speaking of the hopes of Israel suddenly 
breaks off; another thought is pressing on his mind. 
“Vea, and besides all this,” he says, “it is now the 
third day since these things came to pass.’ Why 
does he say this? What particular reason has he 
for mentioning the third day? This disconnected- 
ness, as we shall presently see, shows us something 
of the way in which the mind of Cleopas was 
working. He had been taken off his train of 
ideas by the stranger’s question and now he comes 
back to it. We, as we read the history, are full of 
our Lord’s predictions of His rising on the third 
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day, but Cleopas could not have supposed that the 
stranger was acquainted with these prophecies. 
Why does he not add such words as, “and on the 
third day Jesus said He would rise again,” which 
would have made the connexion of thought quite 
clear? Ifthe stranger had been what Cleopas sup- 
posed, this remark about the third day introduced 
so emphatically with, “Yea, and beside all this,” 
would have seemed to him altogether inconsequent ; 
what could this have to do with the deliverance of 
Israel of which he was talking ? 

Now it is true that Cleopas was distracted by 
thoughts that pulled him different ways; and also 
that when people are in this state they are apt to 
vent their ideas in “gushes” rather than in a con- 
tinuous stream. Still, he would not have uttered 
what would seem to the stranger utterly beside 
the matter; relevant in some way these words 
must have been, and this relevance may be made 
out thus. There was among the Jews sufficient 
significance attached to the third day after death 
to make it intelligible that Cleopas should allude 
to this fact’; and this would be sufficient for the 


} The third day after the death those who had handled the body, 
and who thereby had contracted a ceremonial uncleanness, were 
purified. ‘He that toucheth the dead body of any man shall be 
unclean seven days; the same shall purify himself therewith on the 
third day, and on the seventh day he shall be clean: but if he purify 
not himself the third day, then the seventh day he shall not be 
clean” (Numbers xix. 11, 12). On the third day the loud wailing 
in the house ceased, and the parting with the deceased seemed to 
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stranger, to whom he could not explain the signi- 
ficance that this circumstance had for himself. 

“ How far,’ we must now enquire, “was Cleopas 
himself acquainted with these predictions of our 
Lord?” The view most consistent with what we 
have before us, I find to be this: If these two 
disciples belonged to the Judzan section of the 
following of our Lord, they may not have heard of 
His prophetic mention of the third day. This was 
delivered in the neighbourhood of Czsarea Philippi, 
and on the way from the Mount of Transfiguration 
back towards Galilee (Mark viii., ix.; see also Luke 
xxiv. 6, 7); the disciples who were about Him at 
the time “understood not the saying, and were 
afraid to ask him,” Mark ix. 32; they were not 
therefore likely to enlarge upon these points, when 
they conversed with our Lord’s followers in Jeru- 
salem. The latter, no doubt, had heard of the 
saying, “Destroy this Temple and in three days 
I will build it again,” but may not have had their 
attention drawn to the more explicit predictions. 

Consequently when the two disciples joined the 
company of believers in the upper chamber on that 
morning (this being,it would seem, their regular place 
of meeting), these predictions may have attracted 
their attention for the first time. It may well have 
happened that it was this very matter of the third 


be complete ; life went on again without him on its daily round. 
What made the restoration of Lazarus seem hopeless was that he 
had been four days in the tomb. John xi. 39. Cf. Hosea vi. 2. 
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day and the empty tomb about which the stranger 
had heard the two men talking. This supposition 
explains the abruptness of the “ Yea, and beside all 
this,” and the subsequent “moreover.” This going 
back and picking up as it were the thread of — 
discourse which had been let drop, is what agitated 
persons do. The closer we look into the narrative, 
the more its truth to life comes out. 

In the morning of that day’, when Cleopas and his 
companion had been with the others in the chamber 
where they met, they had heard of the disappear- 
ance of the Lord’s body, and at the same time, they 
had heard, perhaps for the first time, that our Lord 
had said that on the third day He would rise again. 
This was the third day, and they put these things 
together, and were exercised in mind thereby. 

Led on, as I believe, by the stranger’s show of 
interest in his answers, Cleopas, when he seemed to 


1 T must anticipate something of my conclusions about the order 
of the morning’s events. I doubt very much whether these two 
disciples had seen Peter and John after their return from the tomb. 
I do not believe that the visit to the tomb by “‘certain of them 
that were with us” (St Luke xxiv. 24) refers to that of Peter and 
John. I do not feel sure that Mary found these apostles (John 
xx. 2) at the zpper chamber; the eleven and the others must 
have lodged at various places about Jerusalem, which was greatly 
crowded, and they used this upper chamber for meeting; at that 
early hour Mary may have gone to where the two dwelt. Moreover, 
Peter and John did not go back to the eleven immediately; they 
went home. It may well have been therefore that the two disciples, 
who would have gone to the Temple at the hour of prayer, especially 
as this was their day of departure, may not have seen Peter and 
John during that day at all. 
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have finished, finds something more to say, and he 
starts afresh with the word “Moreover.” The 
women who had been early to the tomb had 
brought word that the body was no longer there. 
Certain of their company had gone and had found 
that it was “even so as the women had said.” More 
than this, the women had declared that they had 
“seen too a vision of angels, which said that He 
was alive,’ but about this the eleven had their 
doubts; at any rate they hesitated to accept it asa 
literal fact. Throughout this speech there is a tone 
of sadness like that of one who is depressed by 
feeling that something has come into his life of a 
different order from what he had been accustomed 
to, and that his course is unsettled thereby. This 
is very true to life. I am convinced that we have 
here a picture that could not have existed without 
an object to image. The wonder is that the record 
should be preserved with such admirable fidelity. 
Cleopas’ companion, who I take to have been the 
narrator, must have had a memory that seized upon 
the leading lines of what he witnessed, and got 
them true, and set them down with faithful touch. 
The last three verses of the speech of Cleopas 
(vv. 22—24) have great historical value. They give 
us an independent account of the events of the 
morning of the Resurrection Day. When I con- 
sidered them in their connection with other accounts 
I found that I could not compress what I had to 
say within the limits of comment. Such a patch 
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of quasi-historical discussion would have broken 
continuity and rudely interrupted reflection. So I 
resolved to keep the matter .of vv. 22—24 for a 
short chapter by itself. 

The two disciples must have been startled be- 
yond measure by the vehemence with which the 
stranger broke forth in his reply. Cleopas must 
have wondered what he could have said that could 
possibly have wrought this sudden and surprising 
change in his chance acquaintance. It was in order 
to account for his companion and himself being so 
absorbed in their own reflexions that he had been 
led to speak of this being the third day, of the miss- 
ing Body, and the vision of the angels. It was the 
news of that morning which he supposed the stranger 
would most care to hear, and it was upon this there- 
fore that he laid the greatest stress. To his amaze- 
ment, however, he finds that that morning’s events 
are passed by without a word of notice, and that the 
stranger’s attention fastens upon the introductory 
words. These, surely, he had thought must be 
blameless ; for he had merely stated in a conver- 
sational way the views about the Messiah which 
were commonly entertained. If he had brought 
forward any particular views he would have owned 
himself open to correction, but it must have seemed 
hard to be blamed for repeating what everybody 
said. It was, however, against the acceptance of 
well-established notions, simply because they were 
well-established, that the stranger inveighs. It is 
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apparently because Cleopas has been content to take 
his views upon trust, that he is addressed in these 
strong terms. This passive condition, this lapsing 
into “otiose assent” to customary views, was an 
abdication of the responsibility which attaches to 
human freedom, and this freedom in our Lord’s eyes 
was the distinguishing essential in man. Mental 
inertness, slowness of heart as our Lord calls it, is 
perhaps insufficiently punished by conscience, and 
that may be one reason why, when our Lord meets 
with it in one of whom He might have expected 
better things, He uses awakening terms. 

The form of this opening recalls to our minds 
many other speeches of our Lord. Even if the 
Evangelists had not told us that the stranger was 
Jesus, we should have discovered it as soon as He 
speaks. We are reminded of the “Are ye so with- 
out understanding” (S. Mark vii. 15), spoken when, 
our Lord having said “There is nothing from with- 
out the man that going into him can defile him,” 
the disciples wanted this “parable” explained. He 
had said, too, “Have ye your hearts hardened? 
having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye 
not ?” (Mark viii. 17), when they had supposed that 
by “the leaven of the Pharisees” our Lord was 
warning them about the bread on the other side of 
the Lake. We recall also other forcible phrases, 
“Ve fools and blind” (Matt. xxiii. 17), and the 
“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” 
which, in the same chapter, occur again and again. 

$2 
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We recognise a well-known tone, and we think 
that if we had been in Cleopas’ place we should 
have scrutinised the stranger very closely to see 
whether it might not have been the Lord. 

A point that is worth remarking is this; although 
the disciples must havebeen startled at the stranger’s 
speech, yet it does not appear that they in the least 
degree resented it. Partly, no doubt, this came 
from that natural air of authority, which was 
inherent in our Lord and which was preserved 
even when He assumed this “other form”; but 
I see also another reason. The warmth of the 
stranger’s speech showed the two that he was 
interested about them; he speaks in the tone 
of a teacher who is suddenly disappointed in 
a pupil for whom he greatly cares. This must 
have struck them as strange and at the same time 
drawn them to Him. Why should this person, 
whom they had never seen till ten minutes before, 
trouble Himself with the views they held with re- 
spect to the Messiah? If they were wrong, why 
should He be so distressed at it? And why should 
He be at such pains to set them right? There 
was, at any rate, an unselfish interest taken by the 
stranger in what He thought was_for their good, 
and by this they were touched. 

Only the opening sentence of our Lord’s utter- 
ance is preserved. When we read this we can 
readily understand that it would not soon slip 
from the memory. “He interpreted to them in 
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all the Scriptures the things concerning himself,” 
and the disciples felt lifted into a-new world. 
They had looked for a kingdom of Israel extending 
far over the regions of the East, a kingdom righte- 
ously ruled, with the powers of heaven at its back, 
a time of peace and plenty and home-happiness, 
each man sitting under his own vine and his 
own fig tree, with his children round him. They 
had set before themselves material well-being as 
the highest good, and it had never struck them 
to enquire whether the condition of things they 
pictured might not corrupt the world. 

Our Lord talked ‘as one having authority” 
who was sure of what he said, and did not need to 
support his statements by quoting the dicta of this 
Rabbi or that. The hearts of the disciples burned 
within them, but for this very reason they were the 
less able to carry the discourse away. Aphorisms 
or even interpretations of isolated texts might 
have been recollected, but a continuous series of 
interpretations of Scripture could not be remem- 
bered, especially by agitated men. The particulars 
of our Lord’s exposition we do not know, but the 
drift of it seems to have been to show by a chain 
of scriptural authorities, that what are counted 
victories in God’s order are not brought about 
by sheer force, but rather through the steadfast- 
ness of those who baffle evil, by braving the worst 
that it can do. That suffering should contain in 
itself the highest of lessons, was a thought which 
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was then new to the disciples and new to the 
world, and it sounded perhaps so strange that these 
two men may have failed to take it in perfectly at 
the time. Our Lord, however, following His un- 
failing way, had sown the seed, and He left it to 
strike root. 

When we read that “ beginning from Moses and 
the prophets He interpreted to them from all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself,’ many 
will say, “Oh that we only had these expositions 
of the Scriptures, to serve as models for our inter- 
pretation of it now”! My belief is that what is with- 
held was withheld on purpose. 1 believe that what 
our Lord meant to have retained from among His 
sayings was retained (see Pastor Pastorum, pp. 400, 
401). Those of His utterances which He intended 
to be possessions for all time, were cast into such 
a form that they would remain in the memory 
and might be passed on little altered from man to 
man. They were given in terse apophthegms, or 
connected with images or incidents that would be 
easily carried in the mind. But the hearers would 
not be able to reproduce discourses which turned 
on what was abstract, or which were chains of 
comment. Our Lord leaves no writings of His 
own, and it is quite consistent with this that He 
should have deemed it inexpedient to leave this 
exposition of Scripture behind Him; for it would 
have excluded from investigation for ever, all 
those portions of Scripture which had reference to 
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the Messiah. Who else could ever speak where our 
Lord Himself had spoken? Again, the interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, like all kinds of revelations, 
must be adapted to the faculties of those to whom 
they are delivered. Now that, which to the two 
disciples might have been edifying and convincing, 
might have been wholly unsuited for other races 
or for other epochs of the world; not only the in- 
terpretation itself, but the system of interpretation 
must vary according to the exigencies of those 
to whom it comes. Moreover divines would have 
drawn from the practice of our Lord authoritative 
canons of exposition; to question these would be 
impious; and if one school of interpretation had 
been enthroned as infallible, men would have ceased 
to exercise their intelligence on the books of Scrip- 
ture. We see plainly enough that if a professor of 
the present day had given to these two disciples an 
interpretation of Scripture, such as he would now 
lay before his class, they would have been utterly 
bewildered. Might not we, in like manner, be sorely 
perplexed by what to the two disciples would seem 
natural and clear? I conclude therefore that what was 
delivered to the two disciples and is not preserved, 
was intended only for them, and those with whom 
they should speak. I pass on further with the text. 

“And they drew nigh unto the village, whither 
they were going: and he made as though he would 
go further. And they constrained him, saying, 
Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the 
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day is now far spent. And he went in to abide 
with them. And it came to pass, when he had sat 
down with them to meat, he took the bread, and 
blessed,-and breaking it he gave to them*. And 
their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and 
he vanished out of their sight.” Luke xxiv. 28—31. 

The two disciples had been so absorbed in listen- 
ing that they had not told the stranger whither 
they were going. Their home in the village seems 
to have stood by the roadside, and when they 
reached it they naturally stopped. But the stranger 
“made as though He would have gone further.” 
They note this with surprise, for they had got so 
bound together that although they had.never asked 
the stranger to become their guest, yet they had 
quite taken it for granted that He would stay the 
night at their house. They forgot that, as a matter 
of fact, their companion was only a chance ac- 
quaintance, one with whom they had fallen in on 
the way; they had found a treasure, and they knew 
it to be a treasure, and they had no idea of letting 
it go. We get, here, a glimpse of qualities in 
these men which our Lord prized. The description 
brings the scene before us to the life; we seem to 
see the two instinctively stopping at their own 
door, and the stranger continuing His way, and we 
note the surprise of the disciples and hear them 
press Him to stop: this they prevail on Him to do. 

One part of our Lord’s purpose was now ac- 


1 See renderings preferred by the American Committee, Rev. Vers. 
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complished. He had learned how the people at 
Jerusalem regarded the part of the Divine action 
which was being carried on under their eyes. The 
hearts of the two disciples had been brought into 
sight and laid. open before Him. Although their 
minds were set on the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel, yet they had not been repelled by the 
doctrine that it behoved the Christ to suffer; but 
they had hung with mute attention on our Lord’s 
words, and He had known that their hearts were 
burning within them while He pointed out in what 
victory really lay. Our Lord may have wanted to 
learn, with regard to these two men, whether He 
might safely leave with them the lesson which He 
wanted them to convey to the eleven,—the great 
object lesson of His becoming known to them in 
the blessing and breaking of bread—whether they 
would carry it truly, adding nothing and leaving 
nothing out. He found them equal to the purpose, 
as we Shall see. 

Our Lord went in to abide with the two disciples 
and the lesson was delivered before long. Presently 
the evening meal was brought, and such was the 
authority with which the stranger was invested, 
that the two disciples abdicated their position as 
hosts, and to Him it was committed to bless and 
break the bread. Our Lord then “took the bread 
and blessed it, and breaking it He gave to them, 
and their eyes were opened and they knew Him, 
and He vanished out of their sight.” 
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The close of the history is this. “And they 
said one to another, Was not our heart burning 
within us, while he spake to us in the way, while 
he opened to us the scriptures? And they rose 
up that very hour, and returned to Jerusalem, 
and found the eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. And they 
rehearsed the things that happened in the way, 
and how he was known of them in the breaking 
of the bread.” Luke xxiv. 32—35. 

The two disciples show perfect composure and 
act with good sense. We do not hear of any 
outburst of astonishment, or that they “questioned 
one with another,” and, what is most material, 
there is no attempt to seek after the vanished 
Lord. This, they undoubtedly would have done 
if they had not been quite sure that He had not 
passed from the room. If the door had been stand- 
ing open and the stranger had been near it and 
could have disappeared while they had taken their 
eyes off Him for a moment, then they would have 
searched in the court of the house and on the road; 
but they take no step of the kind. They were so 
absolutely certain that what they both had seen was 
Jesus of Nazareth, and that He had vanished while 
they were looking at Him, that they went off to 
Jerusalem without a moment of debate. It was not 
dusk at the time—it was probably an hour before 
sunset ;—it was not easy, therefore, for anyone to 
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escape notice. They had just come from Jerusa- 
lem and it would not be a slight conviction that 
would induce them to go back there at once; 
but they never hesitate about doing so; they wish 
to get to the city before it is quite dark, and 
they therefore lose no time in setting off. Their 
behaviour is not that of sentimentalists or of en- 
thusiasts, but of matter of fact men. 

It is to be observed that the disciples attribute 
their non-recognition of their master to something 
that had happened in themselves, and not to a 
change in Him. They consider that their “eyes 
had been holden that they should not know Him” 
and when they recognise Him they suppose that 
their eyes were opened ; they take the easier of the 
two suppositions that were before them. They 
may have known of cases in which people had, by 
some sort of fatuity, been unable to recognise a 
person whom they ought to have known; whereas 
they could not conceive that the features of a man 
could change into the likeness of some one else. It 
does not seem to have struck them as strange that 
this incapacity of recognition should have affected 
them both equally during the whole of the journey, 
and that they should both have been relieved of it 
at the same moment, when the stranger broke the 
bread. They are particular in stating that the Lord 
“vanished out of their sight.” It is noteworthy 
that in no other case, except at the Ascension, is 
it mentioned in what way our Lord disappeared, 
(Jona xx, 23520, xxi. 23:) 
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I picture to myself the two men, walking in the 
rapid way that people do who have great news to 
carry, and blaming themselves for their own 
stupidity in not recognising the Lord while He 
talked with them in the way. I conjecture that, 
as they went along, the scene that came back 
most persistently was the closing one ; they would 
have in their mind’s eye Jesus of Nazareth as He 
appeared at the moment when they received from 
Him.the bread. They would grow more and more 
into the belief that there was something significant 
in the particular that it was “in the breaking of 
bread” that the Lord had disappeared ; but what 
the significance was they might not.be able to 
make out. About this I shall have something to 
say in the next chapter. The change of form 
might have been attributed to the affection of their 
own sight; but that the figure should pass, as it 
were, into invisibility while they were looking at it, 
and should not reappear, was conclusive, as shew- 
ing that there was something beyond common 
experience in what had occurred. 

When the disciples arrive at Jerusalem the 
eleven meet them with the words, “ The Lord hath 
risen indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon.” 
The word “indeed” in the above verse calls 
for notice. The Greek word might be rendered 
“in very fact.” Its insertion shews that it had 
previously been matter of debate whether the 
Lord had risen, and also that the eleven and 
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those with them knew that the two disciples were 
aware that such a question had been discussed. It 
is as though they would say, “What we were 
doubting about when you left us is now cleared 
up. The Lord has undoubtedly risen.” This news 
that they learned on arrival was greater than 
what they brought, so that as witnesses of the fact 
of the Resurrection they fell into a secondary place, 
but they were not witnesses of this only but also 
of the fact that He had become known “in the 
breaking of bread.” Thus the news that they 
brought had for the eleven a meaning of its own; 
it recalled the Supper of the Lord. 

Connected with this return from Emmaus, a 
point has been raised which, though more curious 
than important, I will not pass by. If our Lord 
left Emmaus for Jerusalem as soon as He disap- 
peared, and if, as soon as He reached Jerusalem He 
went to the upper chamber which was closed “ for 
fear of the Jews,” then the disciples, starting after 
Him and arriving before Him, should have over- 
taken Him on the way ; but this they certainly did 
not do. “Does not this show,” it is asked, “that 
our Lord was transported supernaturally, or, at any 
rate, that He continued to be invisible as He passed 
from place to place?” I believe that the mode of 
existence of the risen Lord, and indeed every mode 
of spiritual being excepting our own, is to us in- 
conceivable, and therefore I decline all questions 
which turn on this point. No cogent evidence 
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can be extracted from the circumstances which are 
adduced, because two questions of time must be 
left open, and these are very material. We can- 
not be sure, either that our Lord left Emmaus 
directly He disappeared, or that He came at once 
to the disciples as soon as He reached Jerusalem. 

Hitherto I have almost confined myself to the 
narrative of S. Luke xxiv.; but mention is made 
of this journey in S. Mark xvi. 12,13. We are told 
that “He appeared in another form unto two of them 
as they walked on their way into the country,” 
and also that “They went away and told it unto 
the rest, neither believed they them.” S. Luke’s 
account says nothing of disbelief, but~ we can 
understand that the news which the two brought 
would be so completely-thrown into the shade by 
the appearance to Simon as to receive but scanty 
notice. Possibly the eleven might think that the 
momentary glimpse spoken of hardly amounted to 
an actual manifestation. Great stress is laid in 
Mark xvi. g—20 on unbelief of testimony as a sin. 
To this subject I shall recur farther on. 

It was on the closing scene in their story that the 
two disciples laid strongest emphasis. It had been, 
I believe, intended that this should be so. The 
incident must have brought the Last Supper, with 
our Lord’s injunctions, back to the memories of the 
Apostles, in all its vividness. Here was another 
acted parable, and who taught by acted parables 
but Christ? If Christ had become known in the 
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breaking of bread to these two men at Emmaus; 
then perhaps when they themselves broke bread in 
remembrance of Him, He might make Himself 
known to them in some very special way; there 
was something to think of in this. 

The blessings which we count the chief ones 
conveyed by partaking of Christ’s Holy Body and 
Blood are spiritual communion with God and the 
Remission of Sins. It was only the first of these, 
which this “parable of action” at Emmaus pre- 
sented to the disciples’ minds—there is no allusion 
to the remission of sins—this we may understand, 
for the knowledge of God must first come. This 
must be reached before men can feel the burden 
of sinful deeds. It is the Spirit who “convinces 
men of sin.” The heathen were little distressed by 
past sins, and even the disciples, at the time of the 
Resurrection, were only moderately impressed with 
the need of forgiveness. In later times the sense 
of the burden of past offences grew to be over- 
powering, and Christ’s putting away of sin—without 
making it out not to be sin,—was recognised as the 
most priceless revelation of Christ. What this ap- 
pearance at Emmaus suggested, was the lesson 
which was especially appropriate to the stage of 
spiritual life in which the disciples were. It 
showed them the way towards communion with 
God. | 


» 
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NOTE ON p. 100. 


Persons observing with what minuteness of particularity 
the Risen Lord preserves this identity will ask, “ May we 
judge from this about what the ‘sons of the Resurrection’ 
(Luke xx. 36) shall be—will they in like manner be close 
to what they were upon earth?”—I answer, No, you may 
not draw that judgment or any other of the kind from the 
Resurrection of Jesus. It was for an exceptional purpose, 
and would therefore probably take an exceptional form. We- 
are not warranted in making suppositions about the mode of 
our future existence from what we are shown by our Lord. 
Of the fact we are made more certain, but about the mode we 
are left nearly where we were. Probably, without receiving 
new powers of apprehension we cannot understand what we 
shall become. 

Our Lord had a practical object in view; it was to leave 
a witness of Himself that men whose eyes were open might 
identify, and no witness can be surer than the picture we 
have of Him. From the moment that the stranger speaks, 
we know that it must be the Lord. The disciples may have 
thought less of this manifestation because it was momentary, 
but to us it is not momentary ; we see Jesus throughout the 
journey. Indeed I find in this history a perfectly well attested 
case of reappearance from the tomb. Spinoza said that he 
would renounce his system, if he could be made sure that 
Lazarus had risen; if he had looked into this narrative he 
might have been made—not indeed sure, for his mind 
was not of the sort that becomes sure—but aware of having 


found a testimony that could not be disposed of in the old 
ways. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 


IN the last chapter we considered the narrative 
of the journey to Emmaus, going over it verse by 
verse, and several particulars came under view in 
which indications of eye-witness testimony were 
_ pointed out. More and more did we become per- 
suaded as we went along that we had before us 
the actual recital of one who “knew of His own 
knowledge” the things that had happened by the 
way. : 

Our inferences were from small particulars, and 
sometimes they turned on the introduction of a 
striking word or on the emphatic position of a 
pronoun. But it is with the substance of what is 
related that we are now concerned. The claim 
that I make is that the credentials which the 
narrative carries in itself establish its historical 
truth. 

First of all I shall have something to say on 
what may be called the date of publication of the 
story ; by which I do not mean the time when the 

L. S) 
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Gospel of St Luke was completed and copies were 
distributed, but I mean the time when the account 
before us was delivered to a large number of 
persons, and thereby became so well known as a 
story standing by itself, that it could not afterwards 
suffer serious alterations. The original hearers 
would be numerous enough to resist changes being 
made; if a new version were put forth some one 
would protest against it, saying, “This is not the 
story as I heard it told upon the Resurrection 
Day.” 

Next I shall point out that if the stranger be 
not the Lord, his behaviour cannot be accounted 
for in an intelligible way. It is not incredible that 
the disciples on their way to Emmaus should fall 
in with a person who, either from ignorance or 
indifference, was not acquainted with “the things 
which had come to pass in Jerusalem in those 
days”; or that such a person might answer Cleopas 
with “What things?” in the manner described. 
But that this speaker should turn out to be intensely 
interested about the Messiah and to have most 
striking views of his own on the subject, is puzzling 
in the extreme. What motives could he have had 
for feigning ignorance ? and why should he show the 
strong interest in the disciples that he undoubtedly 
does? 

If this stranger be Jesus of Nazareth, all falls 
naturally into place, everything is coherent. But 
if he were not, who can he possibly have been? 
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A man gifted with marvellous insight, possessed 
of ideas which throw new light on the spiritual 
ordering of the world, passes across our stage and 
is never heard of again. It is wonder enough that 
he should never have shown himself before; but 
that he should never be heard of afterwards, 
although the views he so strenuously maintained 
agreed with those of the nascent church, is 
amazing indeed. 

Whenever I take up a book in which a writer 
who does not admit the resurrection of Jesus, 
treats of the journey to Emmaus, I look to see how 
he deals with a difficulty which to me would be 
insoluble. A wayfarer on the road to Joppa, who 
had never appeared before, asserts, and brings 
Scripture to prove, that “It behoved the Christ to 
suffer” —a view tending to revolutionise prevalent 
modes of thought. He disappears and not a word 
is ever heard of him more. That this idea should 
be flashed on the world, and that its author should 
pass out of obscurity into obscurity again, is surely 
remarkable enough to claim an explanation, and 
yet I have never met with anything worthy of the 
name. 

Considerations such as these belong to the 
historical side of the subject. The arguments for 
and against them turn on positive evidence and 
on the likelihood or unlikelihood of persons acting 
in the way described. But in forming a judgment 
as to the authenticity of a portion of the Gospels 

Q—2 
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we do not rest solely upon our faculty of judging 
from positive evidence; we also bring another sort 
of capacity into play. This capacity is akin to 
that by which a connoisseur in art judges of the 
genuineness of a painting. It only grows by 
patient study, and it requires, to begin with, an 
eye for what is essentially characteristic. The 
art critic arrives at very positive convictions ; and 
we also find persons who, by the exercise of a 
faculty of the like kind, can make just as sure 
about questions in literature. There are men who 
will say at a glance, “This passage was written by 
Shakespeare and that was not,” and often they 
will be right. a 

The faculty in question finds a field in the New 
Testament. 

There is an instance in St Paul (2 Cor. xii. g) 
which will make my meaning clear. Our Lord, 
he says, once answered him, “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” The student who has attuned his ear to 
hearing Christ’s voice will say at once, that these 
words came from Jesus of Nazareth and from no 
one else; and such a student will find that in the 
document before us, He who speaks and acts, is no 
other than the Lord. 

Let me here for a moment fix the reader’s 
attention on the closing scene in which the Lord 
becomes known in the breaking of bread, and dis- 
appears without uttering a word. There is in this 
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an originality and a majesty of poetical conception 
which gives such a grandeur to the image that I 
stand a little way off in order to take it all in. 
There is not a touch, which shows effort in the 
artist; the greatness is intrinsic and comes of itself. 
Now if this incident be fact, if we have here the 
account of an action of Christ, then I find it all 
of a piece with His personality, and it helps me 
to regard His work as a complete and unbroken 
whole; but if this narrative be not a relation of 
something external, if it is to be regarded as a 
work of imagination executed by a writer of that 
time, then all my notions about the laws of literary 
development are at once disordered by a prodigy 
dropping into the midst. Both the idea and the 
treatment are impossible for writers of the time 
in which S. Luke’s Gospel appeared. They could 
no more have written the Journey to Emmaus, 
than they could the Tempest of Shakespeare. 

Such, then, are the heads of the principal 
matters on which I shall have to enlarge. I begin 
with the first, viz., the time when this tale found 
its publication in the sense in which I have used 
the word. 

There is one respect in which the narrative of 
the journey to Emmaus stands almost by itself. 
We know exactly when, and under what circum- 
stances it was made known to the company of the 
brethren. This adds greatly to its value as an 
historical document, for it furnishes an argument 
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of the very sort which the critical spirit of our day 
requires. The circumstances under which the tale 
was delivered were these. 

The two disciples when they had hastened back 
from Emmaus made their way to the chamber 
which was the resort of the brethren, and as soon 
as the latter were ready to listen—for these were 
full of great news of their own, and could give ear 
to nothing else till they had poured out that—the 
two rehearsed “the things that happened in the 
way and how He was known of them in the 
breaking of bread.” There was no opportunity for 
asking the disciples any questions about their 
story; no explanations could be ventured on, no 
suppositions ventured as to the “how and the 
why,” for as soon as the story was ended the Lord 
came and stood in the midst. This was well, for 
debate would have marred the singleness of the 
impression. As it was, it lay in each man’s mind 
as a whole, and when the Apostles began to breathe 
freely, after the terror and the joy of that night had 
passed away, they would recur to what they had 
heard; and I cannot but think that the simple 
grandeur of the closing scene wapld grow upon 
their souls. 

When the two disciples returned from Emmaus 
in the evening they were encountered at once with 
the news, “The Lord has indeed risen and has 
appeared unto Simon.’ When they had set out 
in the afternoon they had left the company of 
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disciples much in doubt; but it was no longer now 
a question of the visions of the women, or of 
inferences from the disappearance of the body and 
from what had been seen at the tomb; one of their 
own party, Simon himself, had seen Jesus; the 
resurrection was assured. The eleven, as might 
well be, are so taken up with this news about 
Simon that they have no room in their minds 
for anything else; they show no surprise at the 
two disciples having come back so soon from 
Emmaus; they evince no curiosity as to the 
cause of their return. Surprise and curiosity are 
affections belonging to every-day life; and the 
events and interests of every-day life were now 
dwarfed down and put almost out of sight, by an 
event which belonged to the order of things that is 
infinite and divine. When the brethren saw the 
men from Emmaus they did not think of asking 
why they had come back; primarily, they were in 
their eyes only two fresh-comers to whom they 
could pour out the news with which they were 
bursting. This we can all recognise as being 
natural in the highest degree. 

The events of the history were related im- 
mediately after they occurred; there had been no 
time for the story to grow up in the minds of these 
two disciples. This is not without importance, for 
we may ask how could the thought of the stranger, 
of his doctrines, and of his change of form, have 
got into the disciples’ heads, and taken the finished 
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form in which we find it in the few hours of that 
afternoon? 

All the symptoms that betoken that a relation 
has been delivered at a single recital, and has been 
taken down from word of mouth, are found in this 
history of ours. It is singularly lucid and orderly ; 
but the lucidity is that which comes not of art, but 
of the vivid impression which brings about plain 
speech. One point is that the narrators say 
nothing of what passed in their minds. Men who 
write after the event, when they sit down to recall 
the past, are apt to recall it through the feelings 
which it inspired; they dwell on their own emotions, 
and sometimes ask the reader to ‘imagine their 
terror or their admiration or their surprise. In 
the narrative under review there is hardly a word 
about the speakers’ own selves. It is only by 
accident, through their putting things together in 
their minds, that they tell us that their hearts 
burned within them on hearing the stranger’s 
words, 

Neither do we see any signs of the narrative 
having been compressed. There are no gaps in 
it; all the time is accounted for, there is nothing 
left out which we think ought to be-there. 

From all this I conclude that this narrative of 
the two disciples was put into writing, in the 
Aramaic language, within a few days of the events, 
retaining the shape in which it had been delivered. 
Cleopas and his friends would be known to the 
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Judaean disciples, and I can quite conceive that 
this testimony of theirs to the resurrection should 
be widely used, especially among residents in or 
near Jerusalem. It was probably from Philip the 
Evangelist, one of the seven (Acts vi. 5) who was 
living at Caesarea when Paul was there, that St 
Luke received it (Acts xxi. 8). 

Thus far, I have not touched on the way in 
which the events recorded in our document are 
explained by those who refuse to admit, in what 
passes on earth, any agency that transcends the 
experience of men. That the narrative existed in 
very early times is not contested, and that it was 
written in good faith is acknowledged on all hands; 
but the writers in question maintain that these two 
disciples, as well as Mary and the rest of the women 
and the Apostles, were al/ in the same condition 
of religious excitement, suffering from overheated 
brains and displaying exactly the same symptoms, 
all being ready to see and hear what they ardently 
desired. They postulate a uniformity of tempera- 
ment in all the witnesses, which I maintain, was in 
itself unlikely, and is not borne out by evidence. 
The explanations given by the principal writers of 
this party run very much along the same lines. 

The version of our opponents is in effect this. 
The two disciples walking on the road to Emmaus, 
with deep depression in their tones and looks, 
attract the attention of a traveller, unknown to 
them, who overtakes them on the way and asks 
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them the cause of their grief. They testify surprise 
at his ignorance of recent events; they speak of 
their disappointed hopes, and relate what had 
happened that morning at the tomb. The stranger 
is represented as a man versed in the Scriptures, 
who happened by mere chance to fall in with the 
two disciples. ‘These three excellent persons,” 
to use M. Renan’s expression, contract a friend- 
ship; they walk together on the road to Em- 
maus and engage in conversation of such deep 
interest on Messianic prophecy that the two disci- 
ples are surprised to find themselves at their own 
door. They had been too deeply occupied to offer 
hospitality; but this omission they immediately re- 
pair. The stranger agrees to abide with them for 
the night. At the moment of supper, the recollec- 
tion of many an evening meal at which their lost 
Master had presided rises before the two in an over- 
powering way; tenderness steals over them both 
alike. How often after their day’s march, when 
they had reached the halting-place and the sun 
was getting low, had they seen Jesus break the 
bread and ask a blessing. One would say to the 
other, ‘I think I hear and see the Master now,’ 
By some strange sympathy the same idea at the 
same moment passed through his companion’s 
mind. The two simultaneously raise their eyes 
to the bread-giver and, on a sudden, to them He 
has become Jesus. Both (and both at the same 
instant, for the unanimity of these two men is 
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wonderful) are so overcome by emotion that 
for some seconds they lose consciousness of what 
passes before their eyes. When they recover, 
the stranger has disappeared. They recall their 
recollections of the journey: “Did not,” they said, 
“our hearts burn within us as He talked with us 
in the way? How blind we were not to perceive 
that it was He! The resurrection that we have 
been hoping for and dreaming of has come to pass, 
and we, oh blessed privilege!, are the chosen wit- 
nesses of God! Let us go at once and take the 
news to Peter and the rest.” They reached Jerusa- 
lem at nightfall. Then they find that not to them 
only has this appearance come; the same mental 
condition which had brought Jesus before their eyes 
had prevailed among the Apostles and the rest, 
and a like result had been produced. The eleven 
at Jerusalem were in a state of mental exaltation 
even more fervid than that of the two. The whole 
body of disciples, some in one company, some in 
another, were longing for the Resurrection, and to 
each group a special intimation had come. 

Such is the general character of the way in 
which the facts that I have had to relate are 
disposed of by those who accept nothing that is 
superhuman. 

I am not going to criticise this account sentence 
by sentence, but there are certain points that I will 
single out. First of all there is not a particle of 
historical evidence to show that any of the Apostles 
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were in that morbid and excited condition in 
which it is taken for granted that all must have 
been. Their conduct as described in the Gospel is 
that of singularly matter of fact people in their 
sober senses. The statement of the two disciples, 
St Luke xxiv. 18, is far from being marked by 
personal emotion. They are not terrified by the 
appearance and disappearance of the Lord, and 
—what is not the way with persons of a visionary 
habit,—they act with very great promptitude, 
taking the course that immediate occurrences re- 
quire; they set out for Jerusalem without losing a 
moment of time. If the disciples had been in that 
condition of feeling which is represented, and if the 
Risen Christ were only a creature of their imagi- 
nation, would they not, when they told their story, 
have arrayed Him in some of the attributes of the 
expected Messiah? Would they have been con- 
tented to allow that they only saw Him for a 
moment and that He did not speak? Would they 
not have thought it due to His dignity that He 
should come with angel attendants, or with other 
traditionary accompaniments of glory? That He 
should appear as a stranger walking on foot and 
joining in talk with those He met on the way was 
wholly out of character with the image of the 
Messiah which was present to the mind of the 
Jews. An element of prodigy was popularly sup- 
posed to be inherent in any manifestation that was 
divine. And if the two disciples had been led 
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away by imaginative fervour from that conscien- 
tious devotion to truth, which in my opinion marks 
their tale, we should have found their account 
embellished with supernatural garniture, like that 
which the Apocryphal Gospels give. 

The case then as regards our document, briefly 
recapitulated, is this: the existence of the document 
presents of itself a positive phenomenon for which 
the Christian theory, granting the possibility of 
superhuman intervention, accounts in a satisfactory 
way. Our opponents show us, they say, how all 
may be explained without recourse to anything 
beyond the ordinary agencies and motives which 
govern human action. This attempt of theirs 
comes now under view. The question is, does it 
explain the facts of the case? I maintain that 
it leaves certain strange deviations from probability 
quite unaccounted for. 

The attention of the writers seems to have been 
taken up with the disciples. They endeavour to 
explain why these two men thought the stranger 
to be Jesus, but it does not strike them that they 
let the stranger, in himself, remain an enigma. No 
writer seems to be alive to the fact that if the 
stranger be not the Lord, but a “ pious and learned 
man” casually encountered, then his conduct is of 
the most extraordinary kind. And yet the be- 
haviour of the stranger must be explained in some 
reasonable way, or else the hypothesis only gives 
one difficulty in place of another. The relative 
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magnitude of the difficulties will be differently 
estimated. M. Renan’s solution (I give the French 
text in the note at the end of the chapter) does 
not, to my mind, satisfactorily account for the stran- 
ger’s conduct, or for his notions about the Messiah 
being beyond those that commonly prevailed. On 
the hypothesis that the stranger was the Lord, all 
is consistent enough; I have pointed out two pur- 
poses which our Lord may have had in view in seek- 
ing this colloquy with the two disciples, and they 
account sufficiently for the course our Lord takes. 

Once more we must revert to the history, and 
this time the object before us willbe to examine 
whether upon M. Renan’s supposition the conduct 
of the stranger can be explained. 

It surprises the two disciples to meet with a 
person unacquainted with “the things that had 
happened at Jerusalem.” When, however, their 
new acquaintance proceeds to ask “ What things ?” 
they then believe that his ignorance is genuine, 
and give him the information he seeks. So far all 
goes smoothly; but of a sudden the stranger is 
transformed into a perfectly different man. Not 
only has he views about the Messiah which tend to 
revolutionize the whole cast of Israelite thought, 
but whereas his manner has previously shown 
indifference, he is now full of eagerness and appears 
to take such a strong personal interest in setting 
his hearers right on high matters of doctrine 
(although he had never seen them until a few 
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minutes before), that he bursts forth in strong, not 
to say reproachful, terms in a manner which with 
orientals, who cleave fast to rules of courtesy, 
would have violated all the proprieties of wayside 
acquaintanceship. 

This unexpected vehemence is unaccountable. 
But all this is as nothing to the production of a 
doctrine which transformed the received Messiology 
and laid bare a new basis for ethical truth. Of 
that I have spoken before. I pass on now to the 
arrival of the little party at Emmaus, and to the 
evening meal. The stranger, I must note, is bidden 
to abide for the night in the house of the disciples. 
The invitation is accepted ; we read “ He went in 
to abide with them” (St Luke xxiv. 30). The 
Greek word clearly intimates intention to remain. I 
note this because presently in criticising M. Renan’s 
account I shall have to refer to the point. 

Although I have given the general gist of the 
account contained in Les Apédtres, | must now quote 
the words of the passage that bear upon my point. 
“The day declined,’ says M. Renan, “then the 
recollections of the two disciples become more 
poignant. This hour of the evening meal was that 
which all recalled with the greatest melancholy 
and charm. How often at that very hour had they 
not seen their beloved Master forget the burdens 
em iMe OAs: .. ice. His wonted attitude in break- 
ing the bread and offering it to them, which was 
the office of the master of the house, was deeply 
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graven in their memory. Full of a pleasant sad- 
ness, they forget the stranger; it is Jesus they see 
holding the bread, then breaking it and offering it 
to them.” Les Apétres, 1866, p. 20 (see note). 

So far, if we could only suppose the two dis- 
ciples to have been of this highly sensitive and 
emotional temperament, the story might pass. 
But now there comes something which on the 
hypothesis of the “pious and learned stranger” 
is absolutely inadmissible. An Oriental, both as 
guest and as host is bound by the strictest laws 
in all that relates to hospitality; and that a 
guest should suddenly quit a house in which he is 
being entertained—and that too in the midst of a 
meal—without saying farewell to his host, would 
be such an absolute outrage that no story-teller 
could have ventured to introduce such an incident 
into anything that he wrote. The account that 
M. Renan gives of the circumstances of the guest’s 
departure is meagre in the extreme. Speaking of 
the recollections, which the distribution of the 
bread calls up, M. Renan says, “ These preoccupy 
them to such a degree that they hardly perceive 
that their companion, hard pushed to continue his 
journey (pressé de continuer sa route), has quitted 
the house.” Now if the stranger was “pressé de 
continuer sa route,” he must have changed his 
mind very suddenly, for, as we saw just now, the 
invitation which he accepted was to pass the night 
at the disciples’ house. 
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One of M. Renan’s observations brings me 
back to the question of whether or not these two 
disciples belonged to the Judzan section of the 
followers of our Lord. This point, I find, grows 
into prominence as I go along. In the passage 
just quoted from M. Renan, much is made of the 
disciples’ recollections of the common evening 
meal at the end of each day’s march. But if my 
notion be correct, and Cleopas and his friend were 
among those disciples who, like Lazarus and his 
family, remained in Judza, then they would scarce- 
ly have had sight of their Master since He quitted 
Jerusalem at the end of A.D. 29. They would not 
have travelled in His company; and therefore 
would have had no reminiscences of the supper 
at the end of the day’s march; and when our 
Lord was in Jerusalem, the disciples would not all 
take their meals together, as they did when on 
journeys. It is hardly likely, therefore, that their 
recollections would come to a head on sitting 
down to supper, as M. Renan represents. 

I have stated my view that the two disciples 
resided at Emmaus, and that they had lodged at 
Jerusalem during the feast. The part of the 
solemnities that they felt bound to attend had 
come to an end; their Passover visit to Jerusalem 
was finished, and they were going home. There 
is, however, another possible hypothesis which I 
must in fairness mention. The Passover guests, as 
Josephus tells us, overflowed into the villages near 
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Jerusalem, and it is possible that these two may 
have found lodging at Emmaus during the festival, 
but may not have permanently resided there. 
The distance of Emmaus from Jerusalem, how- 
ever, which is seven miles and a half, leads me 
to think that the other supposition is the more 
likely. The disciples would have had to walk 
daily to and fro to Jerusalem, and each journey 
would have taken two hours. So much time 
would have been occupied that this would have 
interfered with due attendance at the solemnities 
of the Feast. 

Moreover, I gather from their narrative (Luke 
xxiv, v. 22) that they had been with the Apostles 
on the resurrection day at a very early hour. I. 
have observed already that these two disciples were 
so far masters of the house at Emmaus that they 
could invite strangers to stay the night, and that 
they found their evening meal ready, when they 
arrived. There is another indication that has been 
considered to bear upon the point. Cleopas (St 
Luke xxiv. 20) speaks of “the chief priests and our 
rulers,” (the italics are mine). This expression 
would be quite natural in the mouth of people 
living under the government that was established 
in Jerusalem; but those whose home was in 
Galilee, in the Tetrarchy of Herod, and who 
were not subject to the secular authorities at 
Jerusalem, would hardly have spoken of these 
as our rulers, On such particulars however I lay 
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small stress; what most influences me, as I have 
said before, is the absence in the case of these 
two disciples of that warm personal affection for 
their Master which we find in those who shared 
His way of living. M. Renan indeed speaks as 
though they were overmastered by this sentiment, 
but I cannot see that the text of the history bears 
him out. Those who had journeyed with our Lord 
to and fro in Galilee would not have been content 
to speak of Him merely as a “prophet mighty in 
deed and in word before God and all the people.” 
They would have let drop something showing how 
dear He was to them as a Master and Friend. 

One further consideration bears upon the point. 
If the disciples had been acquainted with our 
Lord’s prophecies about Himself, these must have 
been recalled to them by the stranger’s words. 
If they had ever heard the Apostles speak of the 
presentiment of ill that weighed upon our Lord, 
and which seemed to them unaccountable, this 
would have come into the minds of the two 
disciples when the stranger declared that Zo 
suffer, must be the lot of the Messiah. In fact, 
however, we do not find any trace of suspicion 
on the part of the disciples that the stranger was 
Jesus, nor does it strike them that this new doctrine 
could only have come from Him. 

This slowness of recognition accords with the 
supposition that these two disciples knew little 
of that part of our Lord’s teaching which was 
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delivered in Galilee and the North. It was in 
Galilee that our Lord had .spoken about what 
should happen to Himself. What the women are 
reminded of at the tomb by the “two men in 
dazzling apparel” is, “how He spake unto them 
when He was yet in Galilee,” Luke xxiv. 7. 
Supposing that these two men belonged to a 
Judzan section of disciples, then we get sight of 
what may possibly have been a reason why this 
revelatiori should be made specially to them. These 
two men, not of the Apostolic company, represented 
a section of believers to whom our Lord would 
extend His full recognition and His loving care; 
they are to have their full “ part and share” in Him. 
The basis of the Church is hereby broadened out. 
There might have been a danger that the Apostles, 
as appointed witnesses (Acts i. 8, xiv. 31), should 
regard the Risen Master too exclusively as their 
own. See Mark ix. 38, 39. The Lord did not 
“leave Himself without a witness” to those 
outside the Apostolic company; Mary sees Him 
and these two disciples see Him, and to them 
“ He interpreted in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself’’ The Judzan disciples may 
have been indeed only a small nucleus; but the 
body of those who were more or less on the 
way to belief was considerable, and it included 
persons of station who were educated men. St 
John tells us (Chap. xii. 42), “even of the rulers. 
many believed on him; but because of the 
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Pharisees they did not confess it” See also 
Mark xii. 34; Acts vi. 7. 

It is probable indeed that this Judzan section 
of our Lord’s followers would be generally in point 
of mental cultivation on a somewhat higher level 
than the disciples of Galilee, and I think that I 
mark tokens of this kind of superiority in Cleopas, 
as well as in his companion, who, I take it, was the 
one who “rehearsed the things that happened by 
the way.” There is a lucidity in the statements 
which evinces a certain amount of education. The 
writer manages to make us perfectly acquainted 
with what he wants to tell us. He goes straight 
on with what he has to say without ever turning 
back, which an illiterate narrator finds it hard to 
do, and I see in the account no trace of another 
hand. Our Lord treats these two men as persons 
of good intelligence, and although He finds them 
“slow of heart to understand all that the Prophets 
have written,” yet so far from giving them up, He 
is induced to expound the Scriptures to them more 
fully than we hear of His doing to anyone else. 
Our Lord never casts pearls before swine, and I 
therefore infer from the pains He takes that He 
had good hopes that these men might profit by 


1 Dr Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, Vol. 11. p. 194, says 
“The question arises—now often seriously discussed by Jewish 
writers : how far many Rabbis and laymen may have gone in their 
belief of Christ and yet—at least in too many instances—fallen short 
of discipleship.” 
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His lesson. This exposition of Messianic pro- 
phecy must have assumed a considerable know- 
ledge of the Scriptures in the hearers, possibly 
even some acquaintance with the old Hebrew. 
One who possessed this might make some pre- 
tensions to a liberal education. 

Moreover these two men are not without eyes 
for what is sublime; they see what it is that 
illumines their story, they make every thing lead 
straight to that. They had never been in the way 
of expatiating about the beautiful and the sublime, 
but the simple grandeur of the closing scene—our 
Lord’s resuming His own form in the Breaking of 
Bread, and then, in a moment, vanishitig without a 
word—entered into their souls. Why it affected 
them they did not enquire. A new sense had 
wakened into action within them, so that they 
could no more take their thoughts off this image 
in their minds’ eye, than they could have taken 
their actual eyes off some new and _ ravishing 
beauty revealed in nature. They stop in their 
account as soon as they have said, “ How he was 
known of them in the Breaking of Bread.” 

Natural Rhetoric told them that they should 
leave their story there. : 

If this incident had been met with in human 
literature, critics would never have done pointing 
out the superlative art displayed in refraining from 
putting words into the mouth of the Lord, 

Coming back to consider the facts of the 
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history, I find various questions presenting them- 
selves. One is this, Had these disciples heard that 
the last time their Master broke bread with them 
He had said, “Take ye: this is my body”? 
(Mark xiv. 22.) Was it this that made them feel 
the significance of the breaking of bread? Or was 
it from some notable earnestness thrown into the 
words of blessing, and something specially impres- 
sive in the stranger’s manner as He blest and brake 
the bread? It is to the last supposition that I in- 
cline. The stranger seemed taken up with the duty 
which the hosts had yielded to Him; they could 
not take their eyes from Him, and, while they were 
intently looking, His lineaments passed into those 
of the Lord; and immediately after, where He had 
been standing there was only empty space. 

The blessing and breaking of the bread, the 
transformation, and the silent vanishing were 
to the disciples so fused together as to con- 
stitute a single act. Various circumstances point 
to the same conclusion, which, in my judgment, is, 
that these two men had not heard of the particulars 
of the Last Supper. There had been but few 
hours, and those troubled ones, during which they 
and the eleven could have met and conversed ; 
and if they had met, the chance is but small that, 
when such anguish and necessities were pressing, 
what had passed at the Last Supper should be- 
come the matter of their talk. The immediate 
situation would claim all their thoughts. When 
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the blow first fell, they may have thought that all 
was at an end, and that they would never meet to 
break bread together again’. 

If our Lord thought well that those of His 
disciples who were outside the Galilean company 
should have among themselves some who could 
bear witness to His Resurrection, it is not unlikely 
that He should give to them also some adumbration 
of the lesson conveyed at the Paschal meal. This 
section of believers would be rendered more alive to 
the significance of the “ breaking of bread,” if some 
of their own company were to tell them, that it 
was in this very act that Jesus, wearing at first the 
form of a stranger, had passed into their knowledge, 
shewing the Person and the Self that they knew. 

But this partial reflexion, so to call it, of the 
lesson exhibited in the Last Supper, presents but 
one side of its momentous purport. There is 
nothing that answers to the giving of the cup, the 
blood “which is shed for many,” Mark xiv. 24. It 
indicates a way whereby the disciples should come 
to know the Lord, and be brought into spiritual 
communion with Him, but it does not touch upon 


1 Although our Lord foretells that the disciples shall be ‘‘scat- 
tered and leave Him alone,” John xvi. 32: yet He here looks 
forward to their coming together again, so that they might ‘break 
bread in remembrance of Him.” There is something prophetic in 
this injunction. Our Lord takes it for granted that those whom 
He addresses would possess in the future a corporate life; but if 
they had gone back to their several villages in Galilee, without 
seeing the Lord, the society would have been broken up. 
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the subject of the remission of sins. The sense of 
sin and of the imperative need of deliverance from 
the burden of transgressions did not then weigh 
on the disciples as it afterwards did. This came 
later,—it was a province of the Holy Spirit “to 
convict the world in respect of sin?”’ St Paul de- 
plores his sins bitterly’, and seeks relief, but, for the 
disciples at this early time, the first need of all was 
that they should feel that Christ was with them, and 
might at any moment come into their lives. While 
the two men were telling their tale, the eleven and 
the rest, full of the late manifestation to Peter, may 
have only languidly listened to what seemed a 
story about a stranger fallen in with on the way; 
but as soon as they heard that in the breaking of 
bread the stranger had become known as the Lord, 
a chord would be set vibrating in their hearts, and 
something might bring back the words “ Do this in 
remembrance of me’.” 

It is worth noting that these two disciples did 
not go unrewarded for their promptness in bringing 
their news to Jerusalem, for it was owing to this 
that they were with the Apostles when the Lord 
came and stood in the midst. They had had only 
a passing glimpse of their Master before, they had 
valued that aright and more is given them now. 
These two were among the first to receive the 


1S. John xvi. 8 (Revised Version). 
2 Romans vii. 18—25; Philippians iii. 11—14. 
3S. Luke xxii. 19. 
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Holy Spirit, and they listened to the bestowal on 
the Christian body of the powers which endowed 
it with corporate life. This we learn by putting 
the accounts of S. Luke and S. John together. 

Did they, it may be asked, hear the Lord de- 
liver to the Apostles (Luke xxiv. 45—48) that 
exposition of the Scriptures concerning Himself 
of which the gist had been already told them 
on the way. I answer that I feel well persuaded 
that the exposition (Luke xxiv. 45—48) was de- 
livered at some later time, and chiefly for this 
reason—our Lord never crowds proceedings; He 
never suffers one important lesson to be effaced by 
another following too soon, Time is always given 
for new ideas to settle down. Our Lord is 
studiously careful that his pupils should not be 
overwearied, and never puts before them what 
He earnestly desires they should lay to heart, at 
a moment when, either in mind or in body, they 
are too jaded to learn. Now, the company of 
brethren whom He had before Him, when He ap- 
peared on the Resurrection night, must have been 
wearied out by a succession of harassing emotions. 
All during that day one event had trodden on the 
heels of another, and they had only at that very 
moment recovered from the shock of supposing 
that a Spirit had risen to their view. It is quite 
contrary to all we know of our Lord to suppose 
that He should have chosen such a moment to 
claim the close attention of the Apostles and 
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“them that were with them” to an expository 
discourse on the Messiology of Scripture. 

I need hardly say, that I will not listen to the 
supposition that the events of Luke xxiv. 36—53 
all happened in one evening—this would make the 
Ascension take place in the dead of night. Other 
difficulties may also be found: would not the city 
gates be shut after dark? But what is to me con- 
clusive is that such a crowding of events, such a 
hurrying from emotion to emotion, from, lesson to 
lesson is absolutely at variance with our Lord’s 
ways with His disciples. These men were at this 
time too much wearied out to do more than bear 
witness to this Supreme Event in the history of the 
race as a fact. My belief is that, after delivering 
to them His charge (John xx. 21—23) of which I 
shall speak in the next chapter, our Lord “vanished 
out of their sight” in the same way that He had 
done at Emmaus. The disciples would certainly 
have pressed to be allowed to accompany Him, 
if He had quitted the place in an ordinary way. 

This appearance to the two disciples is one of 
the three independent sources of evidence to the 
Resurrection of our Lord—He was seen by Mary 
Magdalene—He was seen of the Apostles and 
those with them—and He is seen of these two. 
The character of this narrative is singularly his- 
torical, I have not found+any point in which it 
fails to meet the canons of criticism; but it will 
be rejected by those who say, “Your hypothesis 
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involves the supernatural and that puts it out 
of consideration.” Every year now brings some 
wondrous tale of advancing science, and people 
are less ready to dispose of questions by saying, 
“ This involves the supernatural,”—which has been 
rightly called “a question-begging word.” 

The nature of the evidence which this narra- 
tive offers, is curiously suited to the turn of men’s 
minds in the present day, when the investigation 
of authenticity is becoming a science. For it is 
when we look into minute particulars,—taking 
likelihoods into account, and making sure of 
identities by means of touches or features which 
are often inconspicuous,—that the conclusion that 
this narrative contains in itself its own credentials 
is most clearly seen. 

Some may want to use this history in con- 
troversies on evidence, and for that purpose I will 
recapitulate the principal points. 

The considerations which tend to convince us 
are obtained through examining the story in a 
sympathetic way. We put ourselves in the place 
of the narrators and become one with them, and 
then the situation shews itself to be intelligible. 

That we have here a history which certainly 
existed in very early days is indicated by the 
very rudimentary views of Cleopas about the 
Lord; and also from Peter being spoken of simply 
as Simon, an appellation which was given up, when 
the Church began to be built (see note A, p. 160). 
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This history is admirable as a literary recital, 
and is quite intelligible on the supposition that the 
stranger was the Lord ; but on no other hypothesis 
that I have met with can his behaviour and that 
of the disciples be accounted for. The narrative 
abounds with clear indications that it has come 
from persons who saw what they relate, and much 
of its authority comes from our perception of the 
identity of the manner of the speaker with that of 
our Lord. No relater of the story, who allowed 
himself to put it in the shape he thought best for 
the telling, would have ventured on the incon- 
sistency of making the wayfarer first ask, “What 
things?” and then shew Himself profoundly in- 
terested and deeply moved in what concerns the 
Messiah. Moreover if he had ventured on the 
dangerous expedient of introducing his hero in 
disguise, he would have been afraid of allowing 
him to speak as he does, lest critics should say, 
“The disguise is not properly maintained. The 
stranger would have seen through it as the reader 
does.” When we come to the outburst, “O foolish 
men and slow of heart to believe,’ we ask, Who 
but Jesus of Nazareth can have spoken these 
words? and one, who in making up this narra- 
tive gave his imagination play, would certainly 
not have put this apostrophe into the mouth of the 
Lord, if he wanted to make it seem probable that 
he should remain unknown. (See Note C.) 

Again, it almost removes this instance from the 
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common category of reputed visions that our Lord 
vanishes without a word. Persons who relate visions 
would think their story would seem pointless, if they 
did not recount what was said to them by the super- 
human Being who appears. A man who could be 
tempted to fabricate at all would fabricate in such 
a case as this. If the original story contained no 
such communication’, those who repeated it would 
put one in. When people demanded, as they 
invariably would, “What was it that the Divine 
Personage said?” none but a person of rare honesty 
would answer, “ Nothing at all.’ And though the 
original witness should have told\ the truth, still 
the story would have received additions in passing 
from one man to another, and in time some com- 
munication or some command, would assuredly 
have been put into our Lord’s mouth. Of this no 
MS. bears any trace, and the absence of any such 
addition greatly strengthens my belief that the 
report of the two disciples was put into writing 
(and thereby stereotyped as’ it were) within a very 
short time after its delivery. 

This particular appearance of our Lord on the 
road to Emmaus was not one of those which the 
disciples used to put forward when proofs of the 
Resurrection were required (S. John xxi. 14; 
S. Paul, I. Cor. xv. 3—8); their hearers would not 
have given great weight to it if they had. They 


* It is just in relation of these communications of the super- 
natural personages that the stories of visions commonly break down. 
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would have said the appearance was momentary 
and that they knew nothing of Cleopas and his 
friend; but to us the appearance is not momentary, 
for we see the Lord from the moment He begins 
to speak. From the first we should be sure that 
it is He even if we were not told; He is as long 
before our eyes, as if He had appeared in his own 
person at first. This is important because our 
- opponents speak of the appearance, as being “only 
a glimpse.” This narrative then I maintain has a 
particular value for our own time. It is strong in 
those latent and minute indications of verity which 
we have lately learned to prize. Like a vein of gold 
in a rock of quartz it was a treasure reserved for 
an age that could extract it and turn it to account. 
To me, apart from its religious teaching, it affords 
testimony—such even as science might accept—to 
the fact that a human being has survived death; 
and it has been declared that “if positive evidence 
to this can be in any way acquired, the presump- 
tion against a life to come is at once overthrown’.” 


1 Scdence and a Future Life, p. 5, F. W. H. Myers. Macmillan 
& Co. 
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’ NoTE A, p. 156. 


Circumstances which make for the antiquity of the 
document. 


There are two circumstances which speak in favour of 
the early date and the genuineness of this account of the 
walk to Emmaus—they are the views expressed about the 
Messiah, and the use of the name Simon. 

“S. Luke,” says Professor Sanday!, “has adopted the 
ground document of the Synoptists, but he has had access to 
a special document besides which is of early date and high 
value: it is marked by an early Christology, and in verse 21 
by a vivid reproduction of the politico-theocratic hopes, 
which must have entirely disappeared \some time before 
S. Luke wrote.” “<i 

These views as to the nature and functions of the 
Lord, would by that time have been thought to require 
excuse, and the writer would have been tempted either to 
modify what Cleopas says, or to apologise for his ignorance. 

Another point which tells for the antiquity of the 
narrative is the use of the word Simon, instead of Peter 
in verse 34. The Apostles call him by his old name, but 
long before Luke wrote, he had come to be known as Peter. 
Throughout the Acts the name Peter is used excepting 
in the vision, Chaps. 1o and 11, and in the speech of James, 
Acts xv. 14 we have Symeon. 

When the Evangelists speak in their-own persons they 
often use the name Peter—but our Lord always called him, 
Simon or Simon Barjona. Thus we have in Mark xiv. 37: 


‘*And he cometh and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto 
Peter, Simon, sleepest thou?” 


1 Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, by 
Prof. Sanday, p. 259. Macmillan. 
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NOTE B, p. 142. 


I give the whole of M. Renan’s account. 


“Dans la journée méme du dimanche, 2 une heure 
avancée de la matinée, ou déja les récits des femmes avaient 
circulé, deux disciples, dont ’un se nommait Cléopatros ou 
Cléopas, entreprirent un petit voyage & un bourg nommé 
Emmaiis, situé 4 une faible distance de Jérusalem. Ils 
causaient entre eux des derniers événements, et ils étaient 
pleins de tristesse. Dans la route, un compagnon inconnu 
s’adjoignit 4 eux et leur demanda la cause de leur chagrin. 
‘Es-tu donc le seul étranger 4 Jérusalem, lui dirent-ils, pour 
ignorer ce qui vient de s’y passer? N’as-tu pas entendu 
parler de Jésus de Nazareth, qui fut un homme prophéte, 
puissant en ceuvres et en paroles devant Dieu et le peuple? 
Ne sais-tu pas comment les prétres et les grands l’ont fait 
condamner et crucifier? Nous espérions qu'il allait délivrer 
Israél, et voila qu’aujourd’hui est le troisiéme jour depuis 
que tout cela s’est passé. Et puis, quelques femmes qui sont 
des notres nous ont jetés ce matin dans d’étranges per- 
plexités. Elles ont été avant le jour au tombeau ; elles 
n’ont pas trouvé le corps, mais elles affirment avoir vu des 
anges, qui leur ont dit qu’il est vivant. Quelques-uns des 
notres ont été ensuite au tombeau; ils ont tout trouvé 
comme les femmes avaient dit ; mais lui, ils ne Pont pas vu.’ 
Liinconnu était un homme picux, versé dans les Ecritures, 
citant Moise et les prophétes. Ces trois bonnes personnes 
ligrent amitié. A Vapproche d’Emmaiis, comme l’inconnu 
allait continuer sa route, les deux disciples le suppliérent de 
prendre le repas du soir avec eux. Le jour baissait ; les 
souvenirs des deux disciples deviennent alors plus poignants. 


it II 
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Cette heure du repas du soir était celle que tous se rappe- 
laient avec le plus de charme et de mélancolie. Combien de 
fois n’avaient-ils pas vu, A ce moment-la, le maitre bien-aimé 
oublier le poids du jour dans l’abandon de gais entretiens, et, 
animé par quelques gouttes d’un vin trés-noble, leur parler 
du fruit de la vigne qu’il boirait nouveau avec eux dans le 
royaume de son Pére. Le geste qu'il faisait en rompant le 
pain et en le leur offrant, selon l’habitude du chef de maison 
chez les Juifs, était profondément gravé dans leur mémoire. 
Pleins dune douce tristesse, ils oublient Vétranger ; c’est 
Jésus qwils voient tenant le pain, puis le rompant et le leur 
offrant. Ces souvenirs les préoccupent 4 un tel point, qu’ils 
s’apercoivent 4 peine que leur compagnon, pressé de con- 
tinuer sa route, les a quittés. Et quand ils furent sortis de 
leur réverie : ‘Ne sentions-nous pas, se dirent-ils, quelque 
chose d’étrange? Ne te souviens-tu pas que notre cceur 
était comme ardent pendant qu'il nous ~parlait dans le 
chemin ?’?—‘ Et les prophéties qu'il citait prouvaient bien que 
le Messie doit souffrir pour entrer dans sa gloire. Ne Vas-tu 
pas reconnu a la fraction du pain ??—‘ Oui, nos yeux étaient 
fermés jusque-la ; ils se sont ouverts quand il s’est évanoui.’ 
La conviction des deux disciples fut qu’ils avaient vu Jésus. 
Ils rentrérent en toute hate & Jérusalem.” 
Les Apétres, chap. i. pp. 18—21. 


NOTE: Cy p57. 

It may be said that our Lord must have had reasons for 
maintaining His incognito, and that it is strange He should 
run the risk of being discovered. But the idea of the as- 
sumption of a different form, which to us is familiar enough, 


was strange to the disciples, and they were not likely to 
entertain such a suspicion. 
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To look on the matter in another point of view. It may 
have been no longer of primary importance that He should 
remain unknown now that the purpose, of exploring the 
hearts of these two disciples, had been effected. Even if 
they had said, as we think we should have done, “ You must 
be Jesus of Nazareth” no great harm would have ensued. 
Our Lord would have retained the assumed form so long as 
He was on the public road. The lesson given might have lost 
its strikingly impressive close; but the danger was not suf- 
ficient to prevent our Lord from saying what He had at heart, 
or saying it in His own way. 

Acting as He did, He has left a photograph, so to say, for 
after times, and the more closely men scrutinise it, the surer 
they will become that the stranger was actually He. 


i 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF THOMAS. 


I HAVE long felt that there is need of a close 
enquiry into the nature of those doubts of Thomas 
of which we commonly hear; I was intending to 
consider this matter separately, but I have been 
brought so near to the subject in treating of the 
journey to Emmaus, that I have thought it best 
to keep to the history and so to link this chapter ° 
on with the last. I mention this because it may 
be thought that I am a long time in coming to 
what the heading indicates. 

I take up the narrative where the recital of the 
two disciples comes to an end, and follow S. Luke’s 
Gospel up to the end of the forty-third verse ; then 
passing to the Gospel of S. John, I begin with 
ch. xx. vw 20 and go on to v. 29. In this way 
I get a continuous history, or what I regard as 
such. 

There is a very marked change in the style of 
narration when we pass from the account given by 
the two disciples, to the record of S. Luke. In the 
one we have an unbroken story of the events of 
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a few hours; all the time is accounted for, and we 
seem to be listening to those who tell the tale. 
But when we come to S. Luke’s own record, all 
notes of time disappear. He puts before us, in 
three paragraphs, matters which I believe occurred 
at various times during the forty days between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. 

Of these paragraphs I am now only concerned 
with the first, S. Luke xxiv. 36—43. This has 
come before us already, but I must again direct 
attention to the means by which our Lord re- 
assured the disciples when they were “terrified 
and affrighted and supposed that they had seen a 
spirit.” This bears on the case of Thomas; his 
impression when he hears the story is just what 
- that of the others had been at first; with them 
it had been dispelled by what was brought before 
their eyes; but Thomas has only their account of 
our Lord’s words and acts, whereas they had the 
words and acts themselves, and this might well 
make a difference. 

I will shortly describe the scene in the upper 
chamber as it presents itself to me, although to 
do so involves some repetition. The two disciples 
from Emmaus had just finished their tale when 
the figure of Jesus appeared and stood in the 
midst of them. The salutation, “Peace be unto 
you,” came from His lips. The “eleven and they 
that were with them” “ were terrified and affrighted 
and supposed that they beheld a spirit,” . They were 
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paralysed with the terror which seizes upon men 
when they think they see a visitor from another 
world. What they took for a phantom had a like- 
ness to their lost Master, and yet (as I believe) 
there was something about it which was not 
exactly the-same. They shrank away in terror 
from the figure in the midst. It would be im- 
possible to get them to listen until they were 
reassured. If once they could be confident that 
it were really Jesus who was before them, then, 
even though He were out of the body, they would 
take comfort ; their affection would overcome their 
fear. ' 

Our Lord, as we may well suppose, does not 
attempt to reason with frightened men. He says 
nothing to them about the nature of spirits. They 
could not easily be persuaded out of wrong notions, 
and perhaps it might be impossible for men in this 
matter to take in the actual truth. Their persua- 
sions on the subject are treated by our Lord as 
being among the facts in the case: they are dealt 
with in a purely practical way. Our Lord tried the 
simplest mode of treatment first. Spirits, they sup- 
posed, could not be felt; He offers, therefore, His 
body for them to handle. Their awe, however, is 
too overpowering and no one dares to put forth 
his hand. Then our Lord takes another course. 
In the accounts, given in the Scriptures, of Angels 
who visited the patriarchs and other holy men, 
the writers are usually careful to record that these 
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Angels ate and drank in the presence of men’, 
This was noted because it was thought that beings 
who could eat and drink could not be mere phan- 
tasms ; they must be in some degree akin to human 
beings ; sufficiently so at least, for men to hold con- 
verse with. Our Lord, after waiting a moment— 
watching perhaps the contest that was going on 
in the terrified disciples between their joy at the 
glimpse of hope, and their fear lest it should prove 
an illusion—takes this way of overcoming their 
misgivings. He says unto them, “‘ Have ye here 
anything to eat?’ And they gave Him a piece of 
a broiled fish; and He took it, and did eat before 
them,” Luke xxiv. 43. On this S. Luke makes 
no comment. He takes it for granted that they 
must then become thoroughly assured, for they 
had only “disbelieved for joy,” considering their 
Master’s restoration to them as a blessing that 
was past belief. I now leave S. Luke and take 
up the history in the Gospel of S, John, at Chap. 
EEG WE SOF 

“The disciples, therefore, were glad when they 
saw the Lord.” 

They now knew their Master for certain. He 
had eaten and drunk in their presence. They 
were elated and exulting. The victory had proved 
to be on their side after all. The Lord’s enemies 
had been powerless against Him. He was again 
alive and was standing in the midst of them. No 


1 Genesis xviii. 8; xix. 9; Judges xiii. 16; Tobit xii. 19. 
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doubt they poured out their congratulations, one to 
another, in their fervid Eastern way. Well, indeed, 
might they do so, for they had lighted on the 
supreme moment in the history of the human race. 

Meanwhile, our Lord is standing in the midst ; 
the disciples feel a little awe, and there is some- 
thing in His look that tells them that He is going 
to speak. The buzz of joy is hushed. “ Jesus there- 
fore said to them again, Peace be unto you.” This 
second salutation strikes the disciples as strange ; 
that is why the Evangelist puts in the word 
“again.” His first salutation had been almost lost 
in the perturbation of His hearers. Now they know 
Him as their old Master and He ‘salutes them 
a second time. His salutation has the effect of 
a call to silence, and what He said was nothing 
less than this :— 

“As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you. And when he had said this, he breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost: whose soever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” S. John xx. 21—23. 

Our Lord delivers to them their charge and 
assigns to them their powers. Théir labours are 
to begin in good earnest now ; the season of their 
training had come to an end and their work for 
the world lay before them. These were they who 
had been with Him in His trials; they had held 
together during the terrors and distresses of these 
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last days; they were to receive the reward of their 
trust and allegiance; but that reward, What was it? 
It was not what men in general would count asa 
reward at all. They were given no earthly great- 
ness, no command over men, no prosperity such 
as Jewish writers spoke of, no sitting under vines 
and fig-trees and most certainly “no peace upon 
Israel”; they are not even assured of a blessed 
immortality. They are set upon a life of toil, 
which is to be lighted from within—a life of out- 
ward hardship but of inner joy. The only triumph 
that would come to any of them would be one like 
their Master’s, the triumph which comes of suffering 
endured; but although their reward is not after the 
world’s favourite pattern, yet this mission on which 
they were ordered and this gift of the Holy Spirit 
which went with it comprised the greatest of bless- 
ings that have ever lighted on men. 

Herein we find written this comprehensive 
truth: 

The one reward of God is larger work for Him. 

As the Father had sent the Son, so did the Son 
send them into the world, and God’s Spirit was 
given to them as guide. What work could be 
larger than this? 

When the Lord had committed to them their 
charge the disciples were silent, as we may well 
believe. Their Master indeed spoke plainly and 
in no parable now (John xvi. 29), but they did not 
find the things of Heaven easier to understand for 
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that. I picture them standing amazed, scarcely 
comprehending the nature of the power given into 
their hands, and my confident conjecture is that 
presently they found that the Lord had disap- 
peared. 

What could be said that should fitly follow 
the delivery of this Charter to the Church? I can 
conceive a promise being given to meet them 
again, but nothing more. It is clear that our Lord 
must have passed out of sight, so that they could 
not follow Him. When critics talk of His “slip- 
ping out unobserved” they fail to realize the scene. 
Every eye in the assembly would have been fixed 
steadily on the Lord. j 

In the words of Jesus quoted above (John 
XX. 2I—23), we have, says Bishop Westcott, “the 
Charter of the Christian Church’.” They were 
addressed, not to the immediate hearers only, 
but to men of all times. It is these immediate 
hearers, however, who just now are my special 
concern, and I must consider what effect these 
momentous communications had upon them. The 
impression that I gain from the history is that the 
import of our Lord’s words was but imperfectly 
understood by the disciples at the time; it sank in 
slowly, but it sank deep. If the hearers had under- 
stood the words as we should understand them now, 
they would have been overpowered by the mighty 
responsibility thrust upon them. The Holy Spirit, 

1 The Revelation of the Risen Lord, p, 81. 
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we may suppose, was conveyed to them, not sud- 
denly, but by insensible degrees; the germ grew 
within them, they knew not how. Little by little 
the Apostles were enabled to look beyond that 
every-day life, which they had thought the one 
reality. Little by little they advanced in spiritual 
insight and in communion with God; all came 
gradually, there was no act of transformation ; one 
experience led to another and each experience 
brought its own ideas. 

This coming of the Holy Spirit is kept before 
the Apostles’ eyes (Acts i. vv. 5, 8); they are not 
suffered to let it drop out of their minds. Hence 
it came that when the day of Pentecost arrived 
and the full revelation burst upon the Church, the 
Apostles were not as the crowd were, “amazed 
and perplexed,” but were at once ready to take 
action in an effectual way. (Acts ii. 12.) 

I must not pass by the Lord’s words giving 
power to remit and retain offences. They touch 
men’s hearts’ to the quick, and the interpretations 
they have received have differed in the widest way. 
My concern with them for the present is on the 
side of history, and I confine myself scrupulously 
to this one point ; what did those who heard these 
words understand by them at the time? I do not 
think that it entered the disciples’ minds to suppose 
that their remitting or retaining of offences would 
operate on the judgment whether a soul should be 
“counted worthy to attain to that world and the 
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resurrection from the dead!.” This final judgment, 
involving the condition of men in a future state, 
was not the point on which their vision was fixed, 
as it was with many who came after. They dwelt 
more on “the kingdom” that they looked for on 
earth, than on the condition of men hereafter ; to 
this subject there is little allusion in the Acts of 
the Apostles, although we find the thought of it 
weighing on the mind of St Paul®. I consider that 
these words of the Lord were regarded by those 
who heard them—the ten*, the two from Emmaus 
and the rest—as conveying to them authority for 
the conduct of the Christian society and for en- 
forcing and remitting penalties, such~as expulsion, 
in the case of members of the society charged with | 
wrong doing. They were familiar with the authority 
which the rulers of the synagogue exercised among 
the Jews, and they might easily suppose that a 
like authority should be entrusted to themselves*. 
1S. Luke xx. 35. 2 Philippians iii. 1r—rq. 

3 “The eleven,” in Luke xxiv. 33, means the apostolic body spoken 
of collectively. Thomas was not there: whether the two disciples 
remarked his absence or not, they would have used the above term 
all the same. Supper seems to have been just over: see v. 42. 

4 What our Lord gives power to remit or retain are overt acts of 
offence, duapria, and it is so, as I judge from their after conduct, 
that the Apostles took the words. The worthiness of a soul 
for heaven would not be measured by acts alone—disposition and 
affections would come into account,—and of these no human 
authority could judge. I can understand however that the forgive- 
ness here spoken of should unload a man’s mind, as well as free 


him from the penalty to which he was liable. The parents’ forgive- 
ness of a child’s fault sets its mind at rest. See note, p. 208, 
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Our Lord’s words contained a higher meaning of 
which men afterwards became aware. The “thoughts 
of men grow wider,” but the Lord’s words are never 
outgrown. 

No society can be effectively organised, unless 
means are provided for governing its members. 
There must in all cases be some authority which 
can forgive or retain offences, and, in this instance, 
an authority which all should acknowledge could 
only come from Christ Himself. I agree with 
Dr Westcott that the commission was given to 
the Church, and not to any class in the Church, 
and I shall give in a note at the end of the 
chapter some extracts from the Bishop’s works. 

The words that our Lord uses recall the promise 
to Peter’ (Matthew xvi. 19) as well as the more 
general one (Matthew xviii. 18)’. “Binding and 
loosing” was the Rabbinical expression for forbid- 
ding and allowing, and I take these promises to 
mean that the administrative measures adopted by 
the Christian society, its rules and regulations, 
should be sanctioned from on high. The passage 
immediately before us goes beyond this binding and 
loosing,—beyond matters of administration that is 
to say,—and authorizes the passing judgments on 
individuals and the carrying of them out. 

1 «J will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

2 “Verily I say unto you, what things soever ye shall bind on 


earth shall be bound in heaven: and what things soever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
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Instances of the exercise of such a power are 
met with in S. Paul’s Epistles. “Brethren, even if 
a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such a one in a spirit of meekness; 
looking to thyself, lest thou also be tempted *” 
Here we have, as I take it, an injunction touch- 
ing the exercise of the power to forgive. The 
penitent offender was to retain his place among 
the brethren that he might be strengthened and 
controlled by association with the rest. This lI 
take to be a “remission of offences” such as 
our Lord intended*. The retaining of offences is 
twice spoken of, I Cor. v. 3—5, 1 Tim.i. 20. In 
both cases it is with a view to the ultimate restora- 
tion of the sinner, as well as to the upholding of 
the honour of Christ’s Church, that the “ delivering 
over to Satan” is threatened. Among the Jews 
there was, as I have said, a similar ecclesiastical 
power ; offenders were put out of the Synagogue 
for various periods, and none might then hold 
communion with them except in cases of absolute 
necessity. 

Coming back to the history we find that the 
disciples remained in Jerusalem during the week 
that followed the Passover. We hear of their 
telling Thomas that they have seen the Lord, 
but they do not speak to him, so far as we know, 
about the commission and the powers conferred 
upon them by Him. Thomas raises no question 


‘Galatians vit. ? Mark ii. 10, Remission and relief go together. 
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about their having seen and heard what they 
alleged, but their story does not convince him 
that what they had seen was veritably the Lord. 
It might have been a spirit. He wants to make 
sure by the testimony of his senses that the body 
said to have been seen is the body of Jesus which 
had been laid in the tomb. He thought of no other. 

Now comes the question, why did the disciples 
stay at Jerusalem a week longer than the obser- 
vances of the Feast required? We should rather 
have supposed that they would have returned to 
Galilee as soon as they could. The two disciples, 
if my view about them is correct, went back to their 
home at Emmaus on the first day of the week that 
followed the Passover. Why did the others stay 
eight days longer? There were still solemnities 
belonging to that second week, and possibly some 
may have desired to remain on that account; but 
that all the body should do so looks as if there 
were a reason that we do not know; at any rate 
on the second Sabbath day the Feast was ab- 
solutely at an end, and they might have set out 
for Galilee on the next day (that is, on the 
Ist Sunday after Easter). They continued how- 
ever at Jerusalem up to the end of that day; 
this, as I conjecture, was because our Lord had 
desired them to stay. It falls in with that in- 
finite considerateness that I have noted so often 
in our Lord’s ways as a teacher of men, that He 
should provide a time of rest and quiet for the 
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quickening of the “seed thoughts” sown upon that 
greatest among days in the history of mankind. If 
the disciples had gone to Galilee, the journeying, and 
the excitement of imparting the wondrous news to 
the crowds who would have thronged around them 
on their reaching home, would have produced a 
disturbance unfavourable to the processes which 
were to make for new spiritual birth ; on reaching 
Galilee they would have gone each to his home. 
That they should be bidden to remain together and 
wait for a corroborative lesson is quite after Christ’s 
manner. It is also possible, inasmuch as wild ru- 
mours about our Lord’s Resurrection would spread 
through Jerusalem, that it may have_been desirable 
that persons who could speak with authority as to 
what had actually occurred should remain for a 
short time upon the spot. 

I now come to the actual incident which fur- 
nishes the heading of this chapter. S. John relates 
it as follows. I take the Revised Version : 


“But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was 
not with them when Jesus came. The other disciples there- 
fore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he said 
unto them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and put 
my hand into his side, I will not believe. And after eight 
days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with them. 
Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, 
and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; and reach hither 
thy hand, and put it into my side: and be not faithless, but 
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believing. Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord 
and my God. Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen 
me, hast thou believed? blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” S. John xx. 24—29. 


In the last verse I have followed the suggestion 
of the marginal note in the Revised Version and 
put a note of interrogation after “believed” in the 
first clause. Of this I shall speak presently. 

-I will now gather up what we are told about 
Thomas. 

We hear of Thomas in two earlier passages in 
this same Gospel, and what we learn from them 
will be of service in helping us to account both for 
his uncertainty and his passionate outburst of 
affectionate loyalty. It is not till the time of the 
sickness and death of Lazarus that the name of 
Thomas is mentioned by S. John. 

Our Lord was then in the country beyond 
Jordan (John x. 40). He had left Judea on 
account of the violence of the Jews who had taken 
up stones tostone Him (John x. 31). Here it came 
to our Lord’s knowledge that Lazarus was sick, 
and He said to His disciples, “Let us go into 
Judea again” (John xi. 7). 

“The disciples say unto Him, ‘ Rabbi, the Jews 
were but now seeking to stone Thee and goest Thou 
thither again ?’” (John xi. 3, 8). Shortly after this, 
we have, “Then Jesus therefore said unto them 
plainly, ‘Lazarus is dead. And I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may 

1, 12 
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believe; nevertheless, let us go unto him.’ Thomas, 
therefore, who is called Didymus, said unto his 
fellow disciples, ‘Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him’” (John xi. vv. 14—16). Not only do 
we mark here the courage of self-devotion—perhaps 
others had this as well—but Thomas speaks first, 
that singles him out. Peter, who is generally the 
spokesman of the company, was, probably, as I have 
maintained elsewhere (Pastor Pastorum, p. 372), 
not among them at this time. 

Thomas went with our Lord to Bethany and 
witnessed the raising of Lazarus. This was a scene 
that he could never forget; and for him “rising 
from the dead” would mean coming back to life as 
Lazarus had done. Thomas is here represented 
on the side of his feelings; in the other passage, 
that I have in view, we see his condition of mind 
when he is facing matters which he does not under- 
stand. The few words which he speaks shew me 
what I want to see. He takes what he hears rigor- 
ously to the letter. The passage in question is at 
the beginning of the 14th chap. of S. John of which 
I must quote the first 5 verses: “Let not your heart 
be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you; for I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I come again, and will receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may 
be also. And whither I go, ye know the way. 
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Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; how know we the way?” Thomas, 
who had not been quite able to follow his Master’s 
meaning in what goes before, caught at this last 
_ sentence, and especially at the word “way.” To 
each separate word, he gave the meaning it bore 
in every-day life; perhaps he prided himself a 
little on his practical common sense. He shews 
the characteristic realism of the fairly well to do 
peasant; this made him an invaluable witness 
for matters of fact, and to witness to matters of 
fact was an especial function of the Apostles. (“Ye 
shall be my witnesses,” &c.') There is some- 
thing like a tone of impatience in what Thomas 
says, which agrees with what we see of him after- 
wards. A person who is exceptionally clear-sighted 
within a rather narrow range, is apt to be more im- 
patient than other people when something is put 
before him which seems mystical. 

Our Lord was content to leave the disciples to 
ponder and wonder over much that He said. He 
could hardly have expected Thomas at that time 
to understand what He meant by “the way.” 
The Apostles took firm hold of facts, as people 
do who are brought up out of doors, but the ideas 
that the facts should engender came to them 
slowly. Circumstances would in time serve as 
commentators to many of these words that were 
spoken for after-days. Perhaps these hard sayings 

1 Acts i. 8. See also ii. 323 iii. 15; v- 325 xiii. 31. 
22 
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were better remembered by the Apostles, owing 
to their not being quite understood. They would 
repeat the words to themselves, wondering what 
they meant, and would be all the more careful not 
to miss a syllable, because much might turn upon 
it, for all they knew. 

A little farther on we come upon words of 
Philip which shew much the same character of 
mind as we find in Thomas. It is curious that the 
names of Philip and Thomas are coupled together 
in the list given in the Acts* (not so in the Gospels); 
this may have been because they suited one another 
and consorted together. Both shew the same ten- 
dency to go by the very letter of what they hear, and 
to make their five senses the arbiters of all; but 
they do not the less effectually believe that Divine 
operation is going on in the world. Prosaic persons 
as we all know, have often a singularly strong grasp 
of religious beliefs. 

Our Lord is saying, “‘If ye had known me ye 
would have known my Father also: from hence- 
forth ye know Him and have seen Him.’ Philip 
saith unto Him, ‘ Lord, shew us the Father and it 
sufficeth us.’”? Here again our Lord is moving in 
a region of thought too high for the Apostles, and 
it was not likely that Philip should rise to His 
level. But the way in which Philip takes hold of the 
words is perfectly natural, and this makes greatly 
for the support of this passage on critical grounds, 


EEACS feta. 2? John xiv. 8. 
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Philip never doubted for a moment but that God 
the Father had some visible aspect of His own, 
which human eyes could see. The Scriptures 
spoke of His eye and His arm and His hand, 
and the common belief ascribed to Him a form 
that was after human shape, only sublime and 
majestic beyond compare. So when he asked his 
Master to shew them the Father, saying, that he 
and the rest would be altogether satisfied if 
only this might be done, he evidently considered 
that he was making what was quite a reasonable 
_request. He supposed that his Master might roll 
aside the clouds and give him a glimpse of some 
figure, intensely brilliant and of awful grandeur, 
enthroned in the heavens. Philip might feel that 
His Master was speaking in such a way that he 
did not well understand Him; but that would 
not so greatly matter if only He could shew 
them the Father; in fact he “sought after a sign” 
(1 Cor. i. 22). The Sign would have settled the 
matter for Him; if he got that he would have no 
need to muse over spiritual matters any more; but 
this inaction of the faculties was just the opposite 
of what our Lord desired for His disciples. Their 
powers would not have grown if He had left them 
no hard things to ponder over, and no high matters 
which they had to stretch their minds to reach. 

I go back to our narrative now. After our 
Lord disappeared, the disciples lost no time in 
finding Thomas, who had not been with them 
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when Jesus came, and telling him the great news 
“We have seen the Lord.” What answer he made 
at the moment we do not know. I believe that 
his reply, as we have it recorded, was the conclusion 
to which he came in the course of the week. It 
does not look like an outburst of incredulous sur- 
prise, it sounds rather as if the matter had been 
debated again and again and this was his deliberate 
resolve. He lays down the terms upon which alone 
he will be convinced. A phantom, whatever its 
form, might, it was supposed, be anybody or nobody 
at all’. Thomas seems to have thought that the 
ten had not properly satisfied themselves that 
what they had seen was an actual body and not 
a phantom, 

Probably this discussion between Thomas and 
the others was continued at times during the week. 
Sometimes one apostle might come to him, some- 
times another, more often two or three together. 
The different accounts that were brought would 
not exactly agree, and any discrepancies would 
strengthen Thomas’ doubts; he would perfectly 
admit that the other apostles had seen and heard 
what they said they had, only he would say that 


1 The question of identity troubles Hamlet : 


The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 


To assume a pleasing shape ; e # = 
* * * * * 


Tl have grounds 
More relative than this. 


Hamlet, Act II. 1. 573. 
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what they had seen might be a phantom and not 
the Lord. His caution in accepting testimony is 
founded at bottom on a very genuine reverence for 
his Master. When statements about Him were 
put forward, he felt bound to verify them if pos- 
sible, and to combat them if he concluded that 
they were untrue. If it should turn out that what 
had been seen was the Lord, no one would rejoice 
more than he; but how could a real person appear 
in the midst of an assembly when the doors were 
shut close, and afterwards go away unperceived? 
Had any one, he would ask, attempted to follow 
Him, or had the passing from sight been observed? 
They spoke of the apparition as eating and drink- 
ing, but this might be only seemzng like the rest. 
The difficulty thus raised was the very one which 
the Lord Himself had anticipated when He said 
to the disciples, “Handle me and see” (Luke 
xxiv. 30’). Thus the question came to be one of 
personal identity, about which neither Thomas nor 
the ten are likely to have had very definite ideas ; 
arguments about this point might be endless, I 
cannot help thinking that the apostles had reason 
to expect that after eight days the Lord would 
again appear, and that it was this thought that 
prevented their being over-distressed about the 
difficulties of Thomas. They would say, “We 
ourselves at first supposed that what we saw was 


1 See the expansion of this saying as given by S. Ignatius, in note 
B at the end of the Chapter. 
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a spirit, but we were soon convinced, and Thomas 
will be convinced too when he sees the Lord.” 

We may wonder that nothing is said by the 
disciples about the gift of the Spirit and the 
powers put into their hands. But, first of all, the 
sreat fact that they had seen the Lord, shone with 
a surpassing light, and everything else was thrown 
into shadow thereby, and besides, they as yet pro- 
bably only dimly understood what our Lord had 
said; furthermore, Thomas joins issue on the 
fundamental fact. He raises doubt whether they 
had seen the Lord, and if it were not He who 
had spoken, the gift and commission would go 
for nothing. Eye 

It is clear, I think, that the refusal of Thomas 
to see as the rest did the events they related, was 
not regarded by them as involving any disloyalty 
to their Master, or any reflection on themselves ; 
for Thomas is with them in the upper chamber, 
“after eight days” and we find no indication of his 
being in disfavour with them. 

The ten had felt sure that what they hed seen 
was the Lord ; this came from impression, and they 
could not convey this impression to_others so as to 
make them feel what they felt themselves. Thomas, 
on the other hand, supposed it to be a phantom ; 
he could bring forward certain arguments in sup- 
port of his view; he did not absolutely deny that 
what they had seen was our Lord, only he pro- 
posed to apply a criterion of corporeal identity 
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which they had not applied, and which he thought 
the only means of arriving at certainty about the 
matter. The possibility that there could be per- 
sonal identity, without the body being identically 
the same, was an idea which had never crossed his 
mind. 

Believing oz Christ, and the accepting as a 
fact, that a certain appearance was He, were 
operations belonging to different provinces of the 
mind. The one came of intuitive insight and rever- 
ent affection, the other was the result of an appre- 
ciation of evidence. If, in exploring some tomb 
in Egypt a new manuscript bearing on the gospels 
should come to light, the contents of which should 
be very important with regard to doctrines that 
men look on as vital; and if a contest arose as to 
its date and, while many were convinced that the 
document was of the highest antiquity, others 
doubted about this antiquity entirely on archzo- 
logical grounds, and if some expert in Egyptian 
antiquities were then to say, “ There is but one test 
that is sure; a chemical test may be applied to the 
ink; this will settle the question of when it was 
written ; I will not accept the document unless it 
passes this test.” Then some who feared for their 
vital doctrine might accuse the expert of “unbelief.” 
This case would have many points in common with 
that which is before us. The belief of Thomas in 
his Master was of the nature of that of a soldier 
who has absolute trust in his commander, he was 
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ready to take any post, however death might 
threaten. He believed on Christ, but that was 
no reason for his accepting this particular account 
of his having appeared. Thomas would think that 
He would appear in glory if He came at all. Our 
Lord had not made it a virtue that people should 
be over ready in accepting what they heard. He 
had warned His followers that in the time of trouble 
they would hear rumours to which they should not 
give credence. “And then if any man shall say 
unto you, Lo, here is the Christ; or, Lo, there ; 
believe it not: for there shall arise false Christs 
and false prophets, and shall shew.signs and won- 
ders, that they may lead astray, if possible, the 
elect. But take ye heed: behold, I have told you 
all things beforehand'.” The belief that our Lord 
most valued was ¢rust in a person; the accepting of 
statements about facts is a different use of the word. 

There is another point that is material. The 
Apostles themselves had that morning summarily 
rejected the account of the women from Galilee, 
and Thomas, probably, had been with them at the 
time. When the women came with their story of 
angels to the eleven, their words “appeared in 
their sight as idle talk”* and they disbelieved 
them. Thomas never doubted but that he must 
have the same right of using his judgment about 
the news brought him by the ten as they had 
had about that with which the women had come; 


1S. Mark xiii. ar. 2S. Luke xxiv. rr. 
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and the ten appear to me to have conceded this. 
When Thomas pressed them about the Lord’s 
coming and going, they would have to own that 
the body was not of the ordinary human kind. But 
more and more, as I goon,am I strengthened in the 
persuasion I have mentioned above, that what most 
of all prevented the Apostles from being incensed or 
made unhappy by Thomas’ difference of view was, 
that they looked forward to seeing the Lord again 
very shortly and felt sure that when Thomas saw 
his Master all his difficulties would disappear. 

The evening of the first day of the next week 
arrived, and, whether following an injunction of the 
risen Master or not, Thomas and the rest were 
together in that upper chamber and the doors were 
shut. Again Jesus came and stood in the midst. 
We hear of no terror caused by His appearance. 
He no sooner appears than He turns to Thomas, 
as if it were purposely for him that He had come; 
and Thomas, as soon as he sees the Lord and 
hears him speak, feels how futile all his notions 
are. The conditions he had elaborately formulated, 
his traditional ideas about spirits, his discoveries 
of incongruity in the Apostles’ tale, all these, when 
the Master spoke, were thrust out of sight ; for 
the Lord who appeared knew his heart, as He had 
done of old. Not a word has passed between our 
Lord and the disciples, but, directly He appears, 
He reads out to Thomas his own mind and all that 
was in it, as if it were an open book. He invites him 
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at once to apply the criterion—the very criterion— 
which he had told the ten he would demand. 
Now of all that went to make the disciples 
sure that our Lord was more than man, there 
was nothing so familiar and so convincing, as His 
clear knowledge of what went on in their minds ; 
and when the Lord, directly He opened His lips, 
shewed Thomas that He knew his heart, it worked 
conviction in him at once. There was only one 
person who could read his thoughts like this, that 
man was Jesus of Nazareth, and Jesus of Nazareth 
it must therefore be who was standing before him. 
All the little ingenuities of arguing with which he 
had pleased himself, seem to belong to child’s play 
now; he gets a glimpse of something beyond. He 
had thought to identify his Master by. marks on 
the body, and his Master had proved His identity 
by showing a sameness in His very self. There 
were more ways of arriving at truth than he had 
dreamed of; He is lifted here from things natural 
to things spiritual. The gradual raising of the 
level of the Apostles’ minds in this respect is the 
great lesson that runs through all this later history; 
we must look for it throughout ; the action in the 
history of the Acts goes upward step by step, 
and every advance brings the Apostles into closer 
spiritual communion with God. 

There is a verse in S. John’s Gospel which 
illustrates so forcibly the way in which our Lord 
divined men’s thoughts and the effect this took on 
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the disciples that I must bring it forward here. 
We find our Lord saying to the disciples, “I 
came out from the Father and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world and go unto the 
Father’.”, Now whence He had come and whither 
He was going was the very matter about which the 
disciples were burning to ask at that moment. 
Our Lord divines exactly what was in their hearts, 
just as he did afterwards in this case of Thomas, 
and the disciples, greatly struck, own at once that 
their Master’s insight is all embracing. “Now 
know we,” say they, “that Thou knowest all things 
and needest not that any man should ask Thee.” 
That is to say, there is no occasion for us to ask 
you questions in order to show you where our 
difficulties lie, for you know beforehand exactly, 
what it is that we want you to tell us. Here we 
have a clear parallel to our immediate case. 

I now come to our Lord’s words to Thomas, 
and on the interpretation of these my contention 
must mainly depend. The Greek words are ren- 
dered in the Revised Version, as also in that of 
1611, “ Be not faithless, but believing.” The trans- 
lators appear to have taken them as referring to a 
general habit of mind; as though Thomas were 
reproved for being of an unbelieving turn. They 
are made to go beyond this particular question of 
fact which calls them forth, and to extend to his 
whole character. Another sense, however, may be 


1S. John xvi. 38. 
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given to these words, and that sense I prefer. They 
may quite well have reference only to Thomas’ 
uncertainty of mind about the statement that had 
been brought him. The Lord offers to remove this 
want of assurance and make him quite certain 
about the matter, and to do this by the very 
means which Thomas had meant to demand. I 
believe that the words rendered “ faithless,” and 
“unbelieving,” refer only to his condition of mind, 
in regard to the question, Was it really the Lord 
Himself that the ten had seen? and that Thomas is 
not charged with being generally averse to believing. 

I would paraphrase the verse\thus.~ Do not 
be unassured, dmucros, about this matter, but be 
assured, miotés; do not remain in uncertainty 
whether “it is I myself”; make yourself perfectly 
sure about this point ; the criterion which I offered 
to the others and which you have asked for I offer 
to you; satisfy yourself to the full; “ Reach hither 
thy finger and see my hands” and be no longer 
uncertain, but assured and settled in your mind’, 

1 T here print the whole of Bishop Westcott’s note on S. John 
XX. 27. 


be not...) Rather, ‘“‘become not.” Belief and unbelief both 
grow. St Thomas ‘‘was” not, but he ‘was on the way to be,” 
faithless. And yet further the tense of the verb (ui) ylvov) marks 
the process as continually going on. The transformation is regarded 
as present and not as a future result. 

The exact correspondence of the two words “ faithless,”’ ‘“ be- 
lieving,” in the original (dros, miorés) cannot be adequately 
rendered in English: “unbelieving”...‘‘believing,” and ‘faithless ” 
...‘' faithful,” both fall short of the idea. 
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I cannot believe that our Lord would have 
spoken of Thomas as “faithless” because he had 
thought it possible that the Apostles might be 
mistaken as to the identity of the person they had 
seen. He was entitled to see for himself just as 
the others had done. The words too, “be not 
faithless,” &c., are closely connected with the 
particular act “reach hither thy hand,” and I think 
that their meaning must be particular too; Thomas 
by feeling the wounds could only convince himself 
about a particular fact, and this could hardly work 
an ethical change in him from being “faithless” to 
“believing,” but it might very well make him certain 
of a matter about which he had been uncertain 
before. There seems to me a harshness in passing 
so suddenly from an action which is quite parti- 
cular to an admonition which is perfectly general. 
Thomas, we know, could not be charged with a 
want of faith in his Master or in God; but when he 
was asked to believe something which he considered 
to come under the cognisance of his senses, then he 
brought those senses to bear upon it, in the way 
in which he had been taught to use them. Our 
Lord gives him assurance by reading his heart, and 
as our Lord never grants a Sign, when the demand 
is made otherwise than in perfect good faith, I 
infer that He did not consider that it was out of 
perversity that Thomas behaved as he did. 

Thomas, as I make him out, must have been 
in some such state of mind as this. He saw two 
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alternatives, and supposed (herein his mistake 
lay) that these exhausted the possibilities of the 
case. Either the appearance was a spectre, by 
which he meant something which might be seen 
or heard but not felt, or else it was the actual 
body restored to life as that of Lazarus had been; 
if the latter were the case, then his Master had 
really risen from the dead, if the former then all 
was uncertain. A simple test, it seemed to him, 
would settle the question, and he stipulated that 
this should be applied. 

Of these two hypotheses—that of the body being 
a spectre, and that of its being a natural body and 
functioning like that of men—neither will serve to 
explain the mode in which our Lord presented 
Himself during these forty days; and Thomas, as 
soon as he is in presence of the fact, gives up the 
attempt to explain this mode at all’. 

His demand is abandoned as soon as he sees 
and hears the Risen Lord. When the reality is 
before him, it drives out of his mind all the con- 
jectures he had formed. 

It is not only from awe that he holds back. 
He is ashamed to think of the test which he had 
devised and been proud of. The arguments that he 
had used in his debates with the other disciples ap- 
pear to him now to have been altogether beside the 
mark. The fact is before him and his notions about 
it disappear. His scruples are all swallowed up in 


1 See Chapter III. on The witness of the Grave-clothes. 
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the profoundest conviction. He bursts out with 
the words “My Lord and my God.” Like Peter at 
Czsarea-Philippi he is overpowered with the con- 
viction that his Master is Divine. No demonstration 
that could come by handling could have brought 
him to this. It would rather have gone the other 
Way. 

Our Lord in answer to this signal declaration 
bids him turn his eyes inward, and look into the 
grounds of his belief—“ Because thou hast seen 
hast thou believed'?” “Is it of seeing that this 
belief of yours has come?” The answer must 
be No, it is not. He had neither seen nor felt 
and yet he believed. It followed that there must 
be some other way of reaching certainty than by 
evidence of the senses. It was to this point that 
our Lord may have meant Thomas to be brought. 

Although I do not believe that the words, 
which in our version are translated “ Be not faith- 
less but believing,” were intended to convey that 
Thomas was of an incredulous turn, and that this 
was made matter of reproach, still there was much 
apparent in Thomas that was amiss, and which 
might easily get worse—and the words with which 
our Lord ends the colloquy contain a note of warn- 
ing, and a call to self-searching, even though they 
be taken, in the way I propose. The passage, 
read as it is in the text of our Bibles, conveys a 


1 See p. 177. Bishop Westcott, Revelation of the Risen Lord, 
p- roi, says this marginal rendering in the R.V. is perhaps better... 


L, T3 
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certain amount of reproof, although the reproof is 
gentle; and even if the passage be printed as I 
take it, Thomas, without being actually reproved, 
is set on a track of thought likely to make him 
less satisfied with himself. This is quite according 
to our Lord’s way of dealing with His disciples’. 
(See “A Service of Angels,” p. 87.) 

We cannot assert dogmatically that Thomas 
was wrong in hesitating to accept the accounts 
brought to him by parties of the disciples, for 
his informants may have delivered their news 
in an excited manner and their accounts might 
not perfectly concur. But he was wrong in being 
led to take an adverse attitude, as he appears to 
have done. His positiveness, too, comes partly from 
shallowness and from pride in his comparative 
clearness of wit; he was not faithless but was, as 
Bishop Westcott says, “in the way to go wrong.” 
(Gospel of St John; Westcott, p. 296, quoted, p. 190.) 

Thomas both here and in S. John xiv. 5 betrays 
a certain self-satisfaction, at what he regarded as 
his own sturdy matter-of-fact, common-sense,— 
perhaps he had gained a character for this, and felt . 
bound to keep it up—and there is something that 
grates on our feelings, in his laying down the terms 
upon which he would yield his belief. His habit of 
mind had, as we see, its dangers, but the evil was 
very near the surface and would disappear as soon 
as he should have Apostle’s work to do. 


1S. Mark ix. 33—37. 
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Throughout the incident with Thomas, we see 
our Lord in a way in which we have learned to 
look on Him as we followed His ministry (Pastor 
Pastorum). He has died and has risen, but again, 
before anything else, He is always the Teacher of 
men. In the course which He gives to events we 
mark a kind of teaching from which men of all 
tongues and times can learn. A distinguishing 
character of this teaching is that it is so often 
delivered by what He does, It is taken in primarily 
by the mind’s eye, more than by the ear. There 
is an element of self-teaching in these lessons 
taught by fact; everyone may put his own in- 
terpretation upon them. Hence it is that they 
last, and are available for all mankind. They are 
plastic, whereas a precept delivered in words is 
rigid, and it is damaging to our honesty to at- 
tempt to stretch it. The world is infinitely the 
richer owing to this uncertainty which passed 
through Thomas’s rind. Each generation reads 
the history and puts itself in Thomas’s place; each 
has its own uncertainties, and is apt to insist on 
setting up its own criteria. Here they see how 
the Lord dealt with a situation like their own. 

The case of Thomas, as it seems to me, was that 
of a man who had grown up in the persuasion, 
common enough probably among people of his 
own order in Galilee, that what can be brought 
to the test of the senses can be made sure of, and 
that nothing else can. Out of this condition of 
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mind he passes in a moment. His master fore- 
stalls his demand. He is startled by being 
offered the very criterion he had meant to pro- 
pose. “Reach hither thy finger and see my 
hands, and reach hither thy hand and put it in 
my side,” says the Lord—but Thomas does not 
stir’. How can he subject to trial the person of 
his Lord? That he should ever have thought of 
such a thing revolts him. He is surer now, that 
“whether in the body or out of the body” Jesus 
of Nazareth is before him, than any seeing or 
feeling could make. him. This certainty is of a 
kind altogether new. It had nothing to do with 
the senses on which he had relied; he has not 
touched the hands, he has not looked at the gash 
in the side, but he knows that his Master stands 
before him and he hails Him as “My Lord and 
‘my God.” There was, he found, a sort of certainty 
unknown to him before, which came from some- 
thing within him; how did it get there? that is 
the question which our Lord leads him to ask 
himself. 

The passionate declaration of Thomas, “My 
Lord and my God,” has a parallel in the confession 
of Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 


1 In Bishop Westcott’s Gospel of John we find this note: 

‘Everything combines to shew that St Thomas did not employ 
the test which he had himself proposed (e.g. hath seen, not hath 
felt).” Tf he had felt the sde with his hand, our Lord might have 
said because ‘‘thou hast seen azd felt.” 
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Living God”; and the words “Blessed are those 
who have not seen” &c., shew in the Risen Lord 
the same mind that was in the Jesus of Nazareth 
who said, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah.” 

I hope to make this appear from considering 
the two passages side by side. 

That from St Matthew is as follows :— 

“Now when Jesus came into the parts of 
Czsarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, 
Who do men say that the Son of man is? And 
they said, Some say John the Baptist; some, 
Elijah: and others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 
He saith unto them, But who say ye that I am? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
Heaven.” Matthew xvi. 13—17. Here was one 
who “believed” without having “seen,” in the 
sense in which I take the words. 

The cases of Peter and of Thomas are parallel 
in this; both are convinced that Christ “had 
come forth from God,’ and this conviction | of 
theirs came not by an ordinary process but by 
revelation from within. No human being had 
breathed to Peter a word about the Divinity of 
the Lord; this knowledge came to him not by 
“flesh and blood,” but there it was in his mind; 
and in like manner Thomas becomes impressed 
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with the same truth, not from the evidence of his 
senses, not by way of intellect, not by what any- 
one had told him, but by an inward certainty 
imparted by God. To both it is pointed out that 
they are blessed, not only in the communication 
itself, but antecedently, in having been thought 
worthy to receive communication from the Father 
Himself. ‘ 

Coming to the words, “Blessed are they who 
have not seen and yet have believed,” we ask, who 
can the “blessed” be who are spoken of here? 
If it is the beholding of the Risen Lord that is 
meant, the words will not apply tothe ten and the 
rest, for these 4ad seen, and were not convinced 
until our Lord had eaten in their presence, besides 
offering His body to their touch. I believe that 
the meaning of these words goes beyond this par- 
ticular instance altogether, and is spoken for all 
time. Instances of men, in whom belief had grown 
up, by the Spirit bearing witness within them, had 
of late been few, that of Peter stood almost by 
itself. But the Comforter was to come: the Spirit, 
which had from the first worked in the world with- 
out men knowing it, was to be- revealed to the 
consciousness of men. This is the burden of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which is, in my eyes, the 
very Gospel of the Spirit. 

Men in critical moments, when their souls’ lives 
hung in the balance, might be saved by a word 
from the Voice in their hearts. The Holy Spirit 
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would whisper to them, they would know the 
Voice, and their belief would come wholly from 
this. The period for believing through sight had 
passed away, but those who could believe without 
having seen might draw a faith from a heavenly 
source, and blessing above measure would rest with 
them. 

When the Lord had spoken I believe that He 
“vanished out of their sight.” Thomas was left 
with very much to think about, and so are we. 


Here properly my paper on the uncertainty of 
Thomas comes toaclose. But the words put into our 
Lord’s mouth, in the verses appended to St Mark’s 
Gospel make so strongly against my view that I 
must consider them more fully than I could do in 
a note. Here we come upon a question very 
different from any that occupied us in these chap- 
ters for it turns greatly on the authenticity of the 
text. 

The document appended to St Mark’s Gospel, 
and standing there as verses 9—20, is as follows :— 


“Now when he was risen early on the first day of the 
week, he appeared first unto Mary Magdalene, from whom 
he had cast out seven devils. She went and told them that 
had been with him, as they mourned and wept. And they, 
when they heard that he was alive, and had been seen of her,. 
disbelieved. 

And after these things he was manifested in another 
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form unto two of them, as they walked, on their way into 
the country. And they went away and told it unto the rest: 
neither believed they them. 

And afterward he was manifested unto the eleven them- 
selves as they sat at meat; and he upbraided them with 
their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed 
not them which had seen him after he was risen. And he 
said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth shall be 
condemned. And these signs shall follow them that believe: 
in my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall speak with 
new tongues ; they shall take up serpents, and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt them ; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover. 

So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto them, 
was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand 
of God. And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming the words by the 
signs that followed. Amen.” 


This is intended for a summary of the appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord, but the writer allows 
himself to expand our Lord’s words, and interpret 
them in a way which puts those who are jealous of 
their Master’s honour greatly on the alert. 

The contest about the authenticity of this 
document turns much on external evidence. The 
question of which side has the preponderance of 
testimony is a shifting one—a document may at 
any time be found which turns the scale. It is of 
little use to give a list of authorities on this side 
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or that, unless you can enable the reader to form 
some judgment about their relative value, a thing 
not easy to do. 

The passage itself however contains internal 
evidence which to my mind throws light on its 
composition. 

My readers will already have seen that I in- 
cline to the view that the earliest written records 
were discourses and accounts of incidents selected 
for general use. The notion of an original ground 
document, once much in favour, has not been 
supported by recent discoveries. 

I believe, that we have here one of these 
records, drawn up early in the second century, 
or possibly at the end of the first, by one who was 
engaged in the instruction of the converts. He 
would be called an “evangelist” or “catechist” ; 
and those of whom his class consisted would be 
called “catechumens,”’ because the lessons were 
taught them by repetition. It would not be possi- 
ble to give written copies to all the learners (some 
perhaps could not read). It was the catechist’s 
business to see that the pupil had got his lesson by 
heart, and he repeated it to them till they could 
all say it correctly.". In the verses printed above, 
we have, as I believe, a “section,” or summary 
which was in use when St Mark’s Gospel was 


1 xatnyéw=I catechise. Originally this meant giving lessons by 
word of mouth, afterwards it included ascertaining by questioning 
that the lesson was known. See margin R.V., Luke i. 4. 
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written for teaching the converts the Post-Resur- 
rection history. When the Gospel of St Mark 
appeared, it was found to be defective at the end’, 
and the section containing this summary was ap- 
pended to many copies in order to complete the 
history. 

I now come to the internal evidence of which 
I spoke. 

I note in this document, something that is quite 
alien to the spirit of our Four Gospels. 

They are all singularly free from what is called 
by the Germans “a tendency,” that is from aiming 
at a particular purpose or from enforcing particular 
views; but, in the verses before us, we find an 
eagerness to impress on the reader the sinfulness 
of hesitating to accept testimony about certain ap- 
pearances of the Lord. To doubt the statements 
of witnesses about Christ, is held up as a sin, as 
though it were tantamount to not believing zz Him. 
Instances of this are brought prominently into 
notice; and this seems to be done in order that 
incredulity as to any particulars of the received 
story might be forcibly condemned. 

One and the same word, “ belief,’ was used by 
the Greeks, as it is by ourselves, to express both 
trust in a person, and our assurance of the truth of 
a proposition or of astatement of history. This has 
led to confusion which is mischievous. With our 


* Either from the loss of the last page in the original papyrus, 
or from some cause connected with persecutions. 
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Lord the word means above all personal trust; in 
Faith there is a touch of love, and love is a personal 
thing. The catechist appears to have required 
belief of every circumstance that the different 
witnesses had asserted. It was for him a ne- 
cessity that his class should believe his words 
implicitly ; he could not allow discrimination, and 
he never doubted that to question the accredited 
account was in itself a sin.—This catechist type of 
mind is shewn throughout these twelve verses. 

When the writer puts into the Lord’s mouth 
words like these—“He that believeth and _ is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned,” I see what sort of person he 
is. He has no perception of that close sympathy 
with the learner, or that tenderness for freedom of 
conscience, which animated our Lord. He makes 
our Lord speak like an ecclesiastic of a later time. 
Compare with this verse (S. Matthew xxviii. 18—20) 
from which the above seems to have been expanded. 

Again, the writer of the section has thought 
to strengthen his statement by particularising and 
exaggerating ; this is wholly unlike our evangel- 
ists. The expression “every creature” (said to 
be “Pauline”) is not paralleled in our Lord’s 
words. Not that the writer was guilty of intentional 
misrepresentation; he thought that he was only 
putting into the speaker's mouth language which 
expressed .what he, the writer, was sure was what 
our Lord meant to say. 
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The point, in which my account of the un- 
certainty of Thomas is touched by this narrative, is 
verse 14, He “upbraided them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart.” I conclude that the writer 
refers to S. John xx. 27, but the words used would 
not be borne out, even if the passage were taken 
in the sense which I have occupied myself in 
combating. It is not our Lord’s way to “up- 
braid” His disciples: when they are wrong they 
are brought to see it, commonly through some 
parable, or some example; and they are left to 
reproach themselves. But in the case of the ten 
and the rest there can be no question of “up- 
braiding” ; for our Lord’s conduct shows that their 
slowness to believe was only what He expected. 
He combats it by taking food in their presence. 
He would not have taken steps to convince them 
if He had thought that their disbelief was wilful 
and blameworthy. 

Further I would call attention to S. Mark xvi. 
17,18. This specifying of modes of Divine help 
is foreign to our Lord’s way. Would He select the 
speaking with new tongues, the drinking of things 
deadly, and the taking up of serpents without hurt, 
as typical instances of the assistance He would 
afford. It is however very likely that a writer, 
having the case of St Paul at Malta and that of 
Justus (see Eusebius)’ before his eyes, should 


!“ Another wonderful event happened respecting Justus sur- 
named Barsabas, who though he drank a deadly poison, experienced 
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have put these illustrations in. The practical con- 
sequences of a promise as definite as this would be 
very questionable. What, if a man had taken to 
drink poison or to handle snakes, in order to prove, 
either to himself or to others, that he was under 
the protection of the Lord? When our Lord 
Himself speaks of the sheltering protection He 
would extend over His disciples, He uses the very 
broadest and most general terms, such as, “I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Matt. xxviii. 20. 

There are some who say, “If we give up this 
passage we give up a sanction that we cannot 
spare.” It may be answered, “ This need only comes 
of the make of your particular minds.” When 
the question is whether Christ said this or did not 
say it, we must not let our judgment be affected 
by the bearing of the pronouncement on our case. 

Although in dealing with the uncertainty of 
Thomas I have decided to lay this document on 
one side, yet there is no doubt but that it is of 
great interest and value, inasmuch as it shews 
what was generally received at the beginning of 
the 2nd century, as well as giving us a glimpse of 
the temper of mind among believers that then 
prevailed. 
nothing injurious, through the grace of the Lord. This same Justus 
is mentioned in the book of the Acts, after the Resurrection, as the 
one over whom, together with Mathias, the holy Apostles prayed in 
order to fill up their number by casting lots.” 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Book 111., Chap. 39- 
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M. Renan says of it, 

“La finale xvi. g et suiv. manque dans le 
manuscrit B. du Vatican, dans le Codex Sinaiticus 
et dans les plus importants manuscrits grecs. Mais 
elle est en tout cas d’une grand antiquité et son 
accord avec le quatri¢me Evangile est une chose 
frappante.” Renan, Les Apétres, p. 7. 

In the MS. obtained by Mrs Lewis, 1893, called 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest, these verses are omitted, 
and nothing is put in their place; this discovery of 
course considerably affects the comparative weights 
of evidence for and against the authority of the 
passage. See Note C. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 


Note A. 


NOTES ON pp. 172, 173. 
Dr Edersheim on the forgiving and retaining of sins. 


“Tt still remains to explain, so far as we can, two points: 
in what this power of forgiving and retaining sins consists, 
and in what manner it resides in the Church. In regard to 
the former, we must first inquire what idea it would convey 
to those to whom Christ spake the words. It has already 
been explained, how the power of ‘loosing’ and ‘binding’ 
referred to the legislative authority claimed by, and conceded 
to, the Rabbinic College. * * * * In the true sense, 
therefore, this is rather administrative, disciplinary power, 
‘the power of the keys’—such as St Paul would have had 
the Corinthian Church put in force—the power of admission 
and exclusion, of the authoritative declaration of the forgive- 
ness of sins, in the exercise of which power (as it seems to 
the present writer) the authority for the administration of 
the Holy Sacraments is also involved. And yet it is not, 
as is sometimes represented, ‘absolution from sin,’ which 
belongs only to God and to Christ as Head of the Church, 
but absolution of the sinner, which He has delegated to His 
Church: ‘Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven.’ 
These words also teach us, that what the Rabbis claimed 
in virtue of their office, that the Lord bestowed on His 
Church in virtue of her receiving, and of the indwelling of, 
the Hoiy Ghost.” 

Life and times of Fesus the Messiah, Vol. 11.-pp. 642, 643. 
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Bishop Westcott on the Commission to the Disciples. 


In his edition of the Gospel of St John, p. 293, 
the Bishop says, in a note on John xx. 23: “There is 
nothing in the context to shew that the gift was confined 
to any particular group (as the Apostles) among the whole 
company present. The commission therefore must be re- 
garded properly as the commission of the Christian society 
and not as that of the Christian ministry. (Comp. Matt. 
v. 13, 14). The great mystery of the world, absolutely in- 
soluble by thought is that of sin; the mission of Christ was 
to bring salvation from sin, and the work of His Church is 
to apply to all that which He has gained.” 

The following passages from-the Bishop’s work on Zhe 
Revelation of the Risen Lord‘, should be read along with the 
above: “The significance of the act itself is scarcely less 
decisive (than the tenour of the record) in favour of the view 
that the commission was given to the whole Church. The 
company gathered together were the representative Church 
(Matt. xviii. 20), ‘the Body of Christ’ (Eph. i. 23). To this 
Body, as a whole, and not to any part of it, the Risen Lord 
communicates the virtue of His glorified Life. The Church 
as a living organization is to continue His work. His act of 
quickening is, as it were, a new creation (Gen. i. 27; ii. 7). 
It is a single act, complete in itself. There is not the least 
indication that it is to be repeated or commemorated. And 
if the Body is one with a vital unity, it is hard to see how 
this gift of the Holy Spirit could be bestowed primarily upon 
a part of the organism. 

“Tt has been said, I believe, that to hold that the com- 
mission was given to the whole Church is to hold by 
consequence that every member of the Church has in 
virtue of the corporate gift a right to exercise it individually. 


1 Preface to 2nd Edition, Pp- Xix, xx. 
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Such a statement appears to me to involve a strange con- 
fusion of thought. The very fact that the commission is 
given to the body renders it impossible for any member to 
exercise it except by the authority of the body.” 


NOTE, B. 
NOTE ON p. 183. 


The passage of Ignatius to which reference is made in 
p- 183 is found in the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, c. iii. It is 
as follows :—“‘éyd yap kai pera Thy avactracw év capki avrov 
oda kal migTEV@ OvTa’ Kal Gre mpos TOUS Tept Ilérpov, HAGEV, &py 
avrois* AdBere, Wndadnoaré pe, Kal tere Gre ovK eipl Sapoviov 
do@paroy. Kal evOds avtrod nwavro, Kal émiatevoay Kpabertes 
TH wapki avTov kal T@ aipart. There is much controversy as 
to the source from which Ignatius quotes the saying; and 
some uncertainty as to the exact meaning of the word 
doopatov.” The passage roughly rendered runs thus: “ For 
I know and feel assured that even after the Resurrection He 
was existing in the flesh, and when He came to those about 
Peter He said to them—‘ Take ye hold, handle me, and see 
that I am not a spiritual being without body.’ And straight- 
way they did touch Him and they believed, having been in 
contact with (lit. commingled with) His flesh and His blood.” 


NOME GC: 
NOTE ON p. 200. 
The twelve verses appended to S. Mark's Gospel. 


The absence of these verses in the important Syriac MS. 
mentioned in the text adds weight to the external testimony 
against the passage. Mrs Lewis observes: “The most re- 


ibs 14 
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markable feature in our text of Mark is the omission of 
twelve verses, chap. xvi. g—20. This occurs in other 
ancient codices, notably in both the Sinaiticus and the 
Vaticanus. But in these it is open to question if their 
absence is not due to cancelling by a later hand. In ours 
there can be no doubt that they never existed. This is 
made abundantly clear by the frontispiece to this volume, 
which represents the page on which St Mark ends and 
St Luke begins.” 

In the “ Notes on Select Readings” in the Introduction 
to the New Testament in the Original Greek, by Westcott 
and Hort, 1881, the conclusion arrived at is as follows :— 
““When every item has been taken into account, the conclusion 
to be drawn from the documentary evidence alone is that 
vv. 9—20 are a very early interpolation, early and widely 
diffused and welcomed; though not so-widely as to be 
known at the place at which the Shorter Conclusion was 
inserted, or at the several places at which it was accepted ; 
and not so widely as to prevent the perpetuation of copies 
wanting both Conclusions, in Palestine or elsewhere, on into 
the fourth and fifth centuries” (p. 46). 

“There is no difficulty in supposing (1) that the true 
intended continuation of vv. 1—8 either was very early lost 
by the detachment of a leaf or was never written down; and 
(2) that a scribe or editor, unwilling to change the words of 
the text before him or to add words of his own, was willing 
to furnish the Gospel with what seemed a worthy conclusion 
by incorporating with it unchanged a narrative of Christ’s 
appearances after the Resurrection which- he found in some 
secondary record then surviving from a preceding genera- 
ton (pe SL) 

My own view is, as the reader knows, that vv. 9—20 
formed the summary of the Resurrection appearances, used 
at Rome, or perhaps at Alexandria, by the catechists for their 
classes. When the copies of St Mark’s Gospel were found 
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to be defective at the end, the section containing the summary 
was appended, in order to supply what was wanting. 

I append with a translation, furnished by a friend, the 
Shorter Conclusion to S. Mark’s Gospel, which is found in 
many MSS. but not in any of those which are of highest 
authority. It has no claim to be considered canonical. 

mavta 6€ Ta TapyyyeApeva Tois wept Tov Iérpov ovvto- 
pos e&pyyerav. pera b& tadta Kal aitds 6 “Incots amd 
avatoAjs Kal axpt dicews eLareoteidev dv avtav TO tepov 
Kal apOaptov Kyipvypa THs aiwviov cwrnpias. 

“Now all that had been delivered unto them they re- 
ported briefly to those about Peter. And afterwards Jesus 
himself also sent forth through them from the east even 
unto the west the sacred and imperishable message of 
eternal salvation.” 

For a full exposition of the question, resulting in a view 
different from mine, see Zhe Last Twelve verses of S. Mark 
vindicated, Parker, 1871. Also Professor Salmon, /ztroduc- 
tion to the New Testament, London, John Murray, pp. 
I190—193- 

Bishop Ellicott, Historical Lectures on the Life of our 
Lord, Cambridge, 1860, p. 26, note, deals with this point. 


14—2 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FORENOON OF THE RESURRECTION DAY. 


“ Moreover certain women of our company amazed us, 
having been early at the tomb; and when they found not 
his body, they came, saying, that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. And certain of them 
that were with us went to the tomb, and found it even so as 
the women had said: but him they saw not.” 


Luke xxiv. 22—24. 


THE passage printed above furnishes, as I have 
already said, one of our primary sources of intelli- 
gence as to the events of the Resurrection Day. 
We have in it the testimony of eye-witnesses speak- 
ing immediately after the event; it forms therefore 
an authority of the very highest order. When we 
came upon this passage in the narration of Cleo- 
pas we could not stop to examine it, for we were 
engaged with the account as a whole. I had at 
first meant to consider the matter in a note at the 
end of the chapter; but this, I found, would not 
serve. The several visits to the tomb would come 
under notice, and the reader would want to know 
in what order I placed them. This sketch would 
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naturally have been placed after Chapter v., but 
the course of the history passes so smoothly from 
Luke xxiv. 45 to John xx. 20, that I was unwilling 
to introduce a break. 

Before entering on our criticism something must 
be said as to the places where the actors in our 
scene were lodged. The city was densely crowded ; 
Josephus reckons the visitors by hundreds of 
thousands’, and they were obliged to live several 
together in a room. Mary Magdalene, Salome, 
and Mary, wife of Alphaeus, may have occupied 
one abode. Peter and John, John xx. 10, seem 
to have lodged together and apart from the rest. 
The women would have secured accommodation, 
when they came to Jerusalem with the great com- 
pany from Galilee, but the Apostles who had stayed 
at Bethany had to house themselves as best they 
could on the Thursday night. John had acquaint- 
ances (John xviii. 16), and this may have helped 
him in finding quarters for Peter and himself. The 
Apostles and the leading disciples, in Scripture 
phrase “the eleven and those that were with them,” 
occupied an “upper room ;” there they had their 
meals in common (Acts i. 13, Luke xxiv. 42), and 
there probably many of them slept. Sleeping ac- 


1 Josephus (Wars of the Fews, b. ii. ch. 14) says that in A.D. 65 
there were in Jerusalem at the time of the Passover 3,000,000 of 
people. Figures in the MSS. cannot be trusted, but the city and 
the villages round about were as full as they could be. Tacitus says 
that 600,000 were besieged in Jerusalem by Titus, /W7s¢. v. 13. 
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commodation was easily provided; they would wrap 
their cloaks round them and lie on the raised couches 
which were against the wall. This divan was the 
principal part of the furniture. The “upper room,’ 
Peter’s lodging, and the women’s abode, are the 
three localities in Jerusalem with which we are 
concerned. How they were situated we do not 
know; only they were, no doubt, within the walls, 
and the tomb was outside, but very near. 

It seems that when the company arrived from 
Jericho, our Lord and the twelve ended their journey 
at Bethany; and they made that place their home 
until the day of the Last Supper. After the 
Triumphal Entry, S. Mark tells us that 

“Tt being now eventide, He went out unto Bethany with 
the twelve” (Mark xi. 11), 
again we have 


‘And every evening he went forth out of the city.” 
Mark xi. 19. 

For all then that we know to the contrary, the 
twelve, when they came into Jerusalem on the 
Thursday morning, expected to return as usual to 
Bethany at nightfall. On the Thursday night they 
would hurriedly get what shelter they could; but 
either then or afterwards they secured the use of 
an upper room where they might have their meals 
in common and where several of them might sleep}. 
1 The balance of opinion is against this chamber being that in 


which the Lord’s Supper was instituted. This “large upper room 
furnished” (dvwyeov wéya éorpwudvoy) was a guest chamber (kard- 
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Here we arrive at a question about which it did 
not come in the evangelist’s way to speak. We 
put it however to ourselves. The Lord’s Mother 
was of the party that came from Galilee; did she 
remain during the week at Bethany, together with 
her Son, or did she lodge in the city with Salome, 
Mary the wife of Alphaeus, and the rest? Who 
has ever read the twentieth chapter of S. John 
without saying, Where, during all this time, was 
the Mother of the Lord? About this I am going 
to hazard a conjecture. We shall find that she 
cannot have been at Jerusalem on the Resurrection 
Day, and yet that she could not have set out for 
Galilee. May she not have been at Bethany with 
Mary and Martha? She may have been their guest 
throughout, but even if she had not been so, she 
may have gone to them for rest and quiet after 
the terrible shock of the Friday. 

If it were not for the following passage of 
- S. John we should not have known that Mary had 
come up to Jerusalem for the feast. 

“But there were standing by the cross of Jesus his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, 
and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his 


mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman, behold, thy son! Then saith 


Avpa): it could hardly have been within the Apostles’ means to 
retain this for ten days at the feast time. The room in which the 
Apostles “were abiding” at the time of the Ascension may have 
been that occupied at the time of the Resurrection.. This is called 
by a humbler name, it was a vrepdoy. See p. 213. 
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he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother! And from that hour 
the disciple took her unto his own home.” 
John xix. 25—27. 

I must first support the two negative assertions 
made above. First, I cannot believe that the Lord’s 
mother was in the city of Jerusalem on the Resur- 
rection morning; it would be scarcely in nature 
that Mary Magdalene should not have thought of 
her at once. She might have run to the Apostles 
for help; but as soon as she had despatched them 
to the tomb, she would have carried to the Mother 
the news that the body of her Son had disap- 
peared. The other women too, some of whom 
were her relatives, would undoubtedly have gone 
to tell her what they had seen at the tomb. In- 
stead of this we find that they go first home and 
then to “the eleven.” In the account given by the 
two Emmaus disciples we find no mention what- 
ever of the Lord’s Mother. Surely, after those who 
“went to the tomb” came back saying that they had 
“found it even so as the women had said” (Luke 
xxiv. 24), the disciples would have sent to the Virgin 
Mary, supposing that she had been within easy 
reach, if only in the hope of obtaining intelligence. 
Who would be so likely as she to know what had 
come to pass? They would have supposed that 
to her, if to anyone, the Lord would have revealed 
Himself, and so to her they would have gone. 

But if Mary was not in Jerusalem, where could 
she have been? She had been standing by the 
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Cross on the Friday afternoon within a few hours 
of sunset, and sunset brought the sabbath, on which 
it was not lawful to travel. She may have gone 
as far as Bethany on that evening, but there was 
no halting place between that and Jericho. Neither 
would she have set out before daybreak on the 
Sunday morning, leaving all her friends and rela- 
tives behind in Jerusalem. If Bethany had been her 
temporary home as well as that of the Lord, thither 
she would naturally return, as soon as she was equal 
to the exertion required, and even if she had not 
sojourned at Bethany but had shared a lodging in 
Jerusalem, it seems to me not unlikely that the 
women would have persuaded her to leave the city 
at once and seek healing for her wounded heart in 
the home of those who loved and honoured her and 
shared her griefs. There she could be alone. This 
in the crowded state of Jerusalem was hardly pos- 
sible. I think that wise and sympathising friends 
would have urged her to take this course. 

Bethany lay on the other side of the Mount of 
Olives, and the women could not run thither with 
the news, but Peter and John could get there in 
less than an hour, and it falls in well with our 
history to suppose that they went. 

We will go back to the late afternoon of the 
Crucifixion day, and picture to ourselves the Lord’s 
Mother being supported on the way to Bethany by 
S. John, who had at once taken upon himself his 
duties as a son. S. Peter and the two~Marys 
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above-named we may also suppose to have accom- 
panied her. S. John, we are told, “took her unto 
his own home from that hour!” This could not 
have meant his home at Jerusalem, for there he 
had no home. He and Peter, and possibly others, 
slept in a room which they had thought themselves 
fortunate to secure upon the Thursday night. But 
Mary from that hour was adopted into the family 
of John, and in that very hour he entered on his 
filial care, and supported the Mother, overborne by 
her grief, up the Mount of Olives and on to the 
village of Bethany, where she was placed in the 
loving hands of Mary and Martha. ~~ 
Bethany was on the road to Jericho, so that by 
starting from thence she would shorten the first 
day’s journey homewards by two miles of steep as- 
cent, and she would be spared the sight of Jerusalem. 
This supposition of mine agrees, rather remark- 
ably, with the absence of Peter and John on oc- 
casions when we should expect to find them. We 
may have wondered that we hear nothing of them 
when the Lord’s body is being placed in the tomb, 
Mark xv. 42—47; John xix. 38, 39. This would 
be accounted for by supposing that they were at 
this time supporting the Lord’s Mother on her way 
to Bethany. There is another portion of the history, 
1 The Greek is kat da’ éxelyns Tis Spas EdaBev 6 wabyrhs abrhy 
els ra Udua, literally ‘‘from that hour the disciple received her unto his 
own.” John probably lived with his mother; but the Lord’s Mother 
was made one of the family in Galilee, and John attached himself 
to her as a son, 
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in which the silence about Peter and John may be 
explained in a similar way. After leaving the 
tomb, John xx. 10, they went, we are told, to their 
own homes, and we hear nothing more of them 
until Peter sees the Lord. It is, I think, clear that 
they had not been seen by the two Emmaus 
disciples on that morning ; if they had come back 
saying that they had “seen and believed,” this 
surely would have been mentioned by Cleopas. 

That Peter and John cannot have been those 
spoken of as “certain of those who were with us 
who went to the tomb” is clear, for this visit to the 
tomb took place after the women had made their 
report of a vision of angels. Mary when she sum- 
moned John and Peter had seen no angel, and I do 
not think that she went to the chamber where “the 
eleven” were, until after she had seen the Lord. 
Peter and John, in my view of the case, went from 
the tomb to the house where theyslept,and after they 
had steadied their minds by a little quiet, they saw 
that their first duty—a duty coming before that 
even of giving advice to “the eleven” (of this I shall 
speak again)—was to carry the news to the Lord’s 
Mother, to tell her what they had “seen” and what 
they had “believed.” Moreover she might have 
something to tell them that they knew not of. 
My hypothesis, then, about the stay in Bethany 
accords well enough both with the silence that we 
find about John and Peter at the time of the 
entombment, and also with their absence from the 
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apostolic company while the Emmaus disciples 
were at the chamber. 

Of the meeting of the risen Lord with His 
Mother we can well understand that nothing 
whatever should be said. It would be far too 
sacred to be given to report. 

My proper business in this chapter is to exhibit 
in the form of a table the events of the Resurrec- 
tion morning up to the time when the two disciples 
who lodged at Emmaus left the “eleven and them 
that were with them.” It may be well to say a 
word about the different sources from which our 
knowledge of these events comes. ~~ 

All the accounts we possess of what happened 
on the Resurrection day must ultimately be derived 
from those who had been eye-witnesses of the events. 
These witnesses were: (1) Mary Magdalene and the 
women ; (2) Peter and John; (3) Cleopas and his 
companion ; (4) The disciples who were gathered 
in the chamber. It was the women, and none but 
they, who saw those visitants to the tomb who Mark 
and Luke speak of as “men arrayed in white,” while 
the other evangelists call them “angels.” When- 
ever then we find mention made of these visitants 
at the tomb, we may conclude that the narrative is 
derived primarily from source (1). 

Our chief gospel authorities for the period with 
which I am dealing are S. Luke and S. John. The 
eight verses of S. Mark can of course be implicitly 
trusted, but they only carry us a little way. 
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Professor Sanday, Margaret Professor at Oxford, 
observes, speaking of the gospel accounts, “ That 
of S. Matthew is of these the least trustworthy. 
It is comparatively late in date, and it is highly 
probable that legendary matter has been mixed up 
with it.” Of the original gospel of S. Matthew, 
which was written in Aramaic, we possess, unfortu- 
nately, only a version in Greek; when and by 
whom this was made we do not know. The sus- 
pected additions are mostly in the historical matter. 

To be properly in sympathy with the narrators 
of our histories we must recollect that what the 
writers had it at heart to tell was not the story of 
the personal life of our Lord, but His accomplish- 
ment of His work. Even if they had desired to 
give a continuous biography, they had not the 
materials for so doing. The earliest written records 
were, I think, isolated passages, of about the length 
of our Gospels in our Liturgy. These, which I will 
call “sections,” were drawn up by those “ which 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the word”’; and the Evangelists began their 
work by selecting certain “sections,” placing them 
in order and cementing them together. Few bio- 
graphical details would appear in these “sections,” 
which would consist chiefly of parables, accounts 
of miracles and the like; that only which was 
absolutely necessary would be added, in the way 
of connexion; a little might be introduced in 


1 On this point see later, Chap. ix. 2 Luke i. 2. 
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order to explain the order of events and make a 
coherent whole, but the writer’s eye was not con- 
sciously directed to literary ends. He did not 
look to any criticism of his history, and therefore 
did not anticipate objections by introducing ex- 
planation’. 

Again, the circumstances under which the Gos- 
pels were written favoured compression. The 
evangelist would desire to bring his book within 
the compass of the means of each little Christian 
community (few individual members could afford 
to purchase a copy), and the copying of a lengthy 
work would be costly even though it were written 
on papyrus (which was cheap): but besides this, the 
“sections” which furnished the matter were drawn 
up in a condensed form, partly because they had to 
be learnt by heart, and the shorter the lessons could 
be made the better, and also because the sections 
had to be written on parchment and parchment* 
was dear; papyrus would not do for documents 
that were handed about, it was too fragile. 


This, combined with the fact that the Evangelists . 


1 Prof. Ramsay, in his admirable book on S, Paul the Traveller, 
says of S. Luke, p. 21, “the narrator is persuaded that the facts 
themselves in their barest form are a perfect lesson and a complete 
instruction, and he feels that it would be an impertinence and even 
an impiety to intrude his individual views into the narrative.” 

* See 2 Timothy iv. 13. I believe that ‘‘ the parchments ” here 
spoken of were those on which what I have called “‘sections”’ were 
written. They were kept in the “ case” (translated ‘‘cloak”). 


is 
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thought more of what resulted from an action— 
what its effect was on the progress of the work— 
than they did of the exact way in which things had 
occurred, leads to what we frequently note, namely 
the running into one, of two incidents of the same 
character. Thus the women might come to the 
tomb and go in search of Mary and come back. 
This would all be spoken of as one visit ; and if our 
Lord on two occasions spoke nearly to the same 
purport, the two discourses might often be made 
into one. What I have mentioned applies more to 
the three synoptical Gospels than to that of S. 
John’. 

Critics seem now to agree that what is called 
“the harmonising of records” is no more to be 
attempted with the Gospels than it would be with 
secular chronicles. We have satisfactory evidence 
as to certain facts: they are presented to us more 
or less fully by different writers, and are seen from 
different points of view. Let us try whether we 
can link these facts together so as to set before 
ourselves a sequence of the main events. 

What I propose to do is, first, to draw up a 


1 “Tt seems to meas if the Evangelists had compressed the whole 
of that morning’s events into one narrative: ‘The Women at the 
Sepulchre.’ It is this compression which gives the appearance of 
more events than really took place, owing to the appearance of being 
divided into scenes, and the circumstance that the different writers 
give prominence to different persons or else to different details is 
what is really one scene.” Dr Edersheim, Zzfe and Times of Jesus, 
Vol. 2, p. 632, note. ‘ 
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numbered list of the separate occurrences, and 
then to comment on the same. 

The first person who will appear in our history 
is Mary Magdalene. There has been much mis- 
apprehension with regard to her. This book is not 
meant for scholars only; or else it would seem 
superfluous to state that there is not the slightest 
ground for identifying Mary Magdalene with “the 
woman who was in the city a sinner” (S. Luke 
vii. 37), who “brought an alabaster cruse of oint- 
ment and anointed the feet of our Lord.” S. Luke, 
after relating this incident, passes on to speak of 
the four journeyings in Galilee. Here Mary Mag- 
dalene is mentioned as one of those who accom- 
panied our Lord, and from this juxtaposition and, 
as far as I know, from that only, she has been sup- 
posed to be the “woman who was in the city,” and 
her name has been associated with penitents. It 
will be seen on examining S. Luke viii. 1—3 that 
there is no better ground for identifying this woman 
with Mary than there would have been with Su- 
sanna. This error has been widely spread by means 
of paintings, and it is perpetuated by the names 
given to certain charitable institutions by persons 
who ought to have known better. Rarely has a 
figment so utterly baseless obtained so wide an 
acceptance as that with which we connect the name 
of “the penitent Magdalene.” We learn from the 
above passage that Mary Magdalene was among 
those “which ministered unto them of their sub- 
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stance”; this shews that she must have possessed 
some worldly means. 

The mistaken notions about Mary Magdalene 
being disposed of, I proceed according to my plan. 
The following table gives a summary of the events 
of the Resurrection morning according to the view 
I take, and-the table will be followed by an ex- 
planatory comment on the several heads. 


TABLE OF EVENTS} 


The time of sunrise at Jerusalem on the gth of 
April, the Resurrection Day, may be roughly taken 
as 5.30. Twilight in that latitude does not last for 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

1. While it is yet dark Mary Magdalene, 
Salome (wife, or widow, of Zebedee), and Mary the 
mother of James come to the tomb, bringing un- 
guents for the anointing of the Lord. They find 
that the stone is rolled away; see pp. 38, 39. 
Matth. xxvii. 56; Mark xvi. 1; John xx. I—3, 
also xix. 25. 

2. The two matrons go into the tomb, Mary 
stands outside; they call to her from within, saying 
that the Body is no longer there; see pp. 39, 40. 
(There is no Scripture authority for this detail.) 

3. Mary sets off running to Peter and John; 
she goes, as I conjecture, not to the chamber where 

1 A table, slightly differing from this, is given by Bp. Westcott, 
p- 288, Gospel according to S. ohn. John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


1886. 
Li 15 
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the disciples used to assemble, but to the house 
where these two apostles lodged. Peter and John 
on hearing her news run at once to the tomb, 
leaving her behind. S. John xx. 2,3; p. 40. 

4. The two women, on coming out of the tomb 
and finding Mary gone, are anxious about her. It 
was not safe for her to go by herself. They do not 
know whether she has gone to the chamber of “the 
eleven,” or to Peter’s abode. These might be in 
different quarters. But she would have to pass the 
city gates to get to either of these places; to the 
city gates therefore, which were not far off, the 
women go. Inside the city the streets diverged 
in many directions, and to follow further would be 
hopeless. (No Scripture authority on this point.) 

5. When they had got inside the gates and 
had to give up the hope of finding Mary, they 
thought of their other friends from Galilee, Joanna 
(Luke xxiv. 10) and the rest, and carried to them 
the news. Some of these joined them and came 
with them to the tomb. (No Scripture statement.) 

6. While the women are occupied as described 
in (4) and (5) Peter and John reach the tomb. 
They find no one there, neither women nor the 
men in white raiment ; nor does Mary Magdalene 
nor any one else come to the tomb until after 
they have left. The events of S. John xx. 5—10 
take place. The two apostles go “to their own 
home,” their joint lodging, as stated, without meet- 
ing Mary Magdalene or the women on the way, 
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(see 4). Inferred from S. John xx. 4—10; see 


- pp. 46, 47. 
7. After the two Apostles have left the tomb 
one “young man” “arrayed in a white robe,” 


S. Mark xvi. 5, or two men “in dazzling apparel,” 
S. Luke xxiv. 4, visit the tomb. According to 
S. Mark, the young man was sitting on the right 
side viewed from the door, the Body had, I con- 
clude, lain on the opposite side ; see pp. 232, 233. 

8. Salome and Mary the mother of James, 
together with Joanna and her party (see 5) come 
together to the tomb. By the time they reach 
it the sun has risen. Some of the women go into 
the tomb. 

g. The young man sitting on the right side 
speaks to the women, S. Mark xvi. 6—8, who leave 
the tomb in terror; they go into the city, to the 
nearest place where they could rest. When they 
consider the circumstances, they become persuaded 
that the man was an Angel; they repent of not 
having obeyed his instructions. They then go to 
tell the body of disciples as directed, and their 
news is treated as idle talk. S. Luke speaks of 
“two men” and two no doubt there were. The 
women note only the one who speaks. By this 
time I consider it must have been near 7 A.M. 
Setiarkexvi. 8 ; S> buke xxiveg: 

10. I now go back to Mary Magdalene, see 
above (3). When Peter and John set off at speed 
for the tomb, Mary Magdalene did not follow them. 

ee) 
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She may have rested for a time, and then gone in 
search of other members of her party to whom she 
might carry the news. She returned to the tomb 
alone, not having met Peter and John, or the women. 

The lodging of Peter, that of the women, and 
the chamber occupied by “the eleven,” the three 
localities with which we are now concerned, may 
have been in different quarters of the city; and 
the city was large. How far apart they may 
have been we do not know. 

11. Mary does not venture into the tomb; 
probably she is a little afraid to go in by herself. 
She stands outside and weeps. “She holds col- 
loquy with the visitant, who is spoken of (by her, 
we presume) as “an Angel,” and afterwards our 
Lord Himself addresses her. S. John xx. 11—17. 

12. Mary Magdalene, obeying our Lord’s 
directions, goes at once to the chamber where the 
disciples were. S. John xx. 18. Here the account 
of Cleopas gives us a note of time, for Mary did 
not arrive while the two disciples were present. 
The words “but him they saw not” preclude this. 
There must have been a considerable interval be- 
tween the visit of the women and that of Mary, for 
there was time for some of the disciples to visit 
the tomb and return to the chamber ; the two from 
Emmaus were there when these delivered their 
report, but they left before Mary came. . What 
reception Mary Magdalene met with from the 
brethren we do not know, The disciples had 
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heard from the messengers, “that it was even so 
as the women had said.’ This would lead them 
to listen to Mary with respect, but it might seem 
to them uncertain whether it was really the Lord 
that she had seen. According to her account she 
had thought she was speaking to a stranger, and 
then she found that the stranger was the Lord. Her 
story, they might think, did not carry such positive 
testimony as so great a fact required. I believe 
that they remained uncertain, debating this matter 
among themselves until Peter came. The emphatic 
“indeed” in “the Lord is risen indeed,” Luke xxiv. 
34, shews as I have already said that the question 
of His having Risen had been under discussion (see 
p. 112, note and p. 124). S. John xx, 11—18. 

On several of the above heads of statement I 
have something to say, and I will go down the list 
in order, taking together the connected events. 

I, 2,3. Of the incidents here related, I have 
spoken fully in my second chapter, pp. 38—43. 
That Mary Magdalene did not come to the tomb 
by herself, I am more than ever convinced. That 
Mary should say “we know not where they have 
laid him*” to Peter and John, using the plural, and 
“ T know not?” to the Angel, agrees with the circum- 
stances under which I believe her to be speaking in 
the two cases. In the first instance she still regards 
herself as one of the party, which she had only left 
a few minutes before, and she speaks for them all. 


1S. John xx, 2. 2S. John xx. 13. 
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Perhaps she had heard the women call out, “The 
Body is gone; where can they have laid it?” I 
cannot suppose that when Mary ran off to Peter 
and said that the Body had been removed, she had 
no other ground for her statement than that which 
is given, viz. “She seeth the stone taken away from 
the tomb!”’ In the second case she had been, at 
the time of speaking (if my arrangement holds), 
away from the others for an hour or thereabouts. 
She had missed her party and might feel oppress- 
ively that she was alone. From S. Mark xvi. I, 
I have inferred that the women were Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome. It is quite after 
the manner of S. John that he should not mention 
the other women in chap. xx. I--3, inasmuch as 
their doings do not bring about any result im- 
portant for his purpose. 

5,6. I have already said that, supposing that 
Peter and John had found the graveclothes lying 
as they had done when they enclosed the Body, 
and it had struck them that. the material frame 
must have passed into spirit, they would have 
felt an urgent need of being for a little while by 
themselves. They could do nothing till they had 
steadied their thoughts. Consequently it seems 
natural to me that they should go to their separate 
home rather than to the room which was the resort 
of the disciples; though this is what they would 
have done if they had thought that their enemies had 


15: ) Olt! xxanre 
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carried the Body away. If the apostle John be the 
author of this account, as I believe to be the case, 
then I can understand that he should simply tell us, 
that they “went home.” He would see nothing to 
call for explanation in this. Peter and John had fol- 
lowed a natural impulse. But one who had to make 
out a history from what he heard, would go on the 
natural supposition that Peter and John would have 
hastened from the tomb to the chamber to tell their 
great news to the rest. The statement then that 
Peter and John “went home” (see Note C, p. 91), 
makes for the authorship of the apostle John, so far 
at least as concerns this particular narrative!. 

The rendering of the Greek for “went home,” 
by “in himself” in Luke xxiv. 12 (see p. 91), was 
due to its not being understood either that the 
graveclothes lay as has been described or that 
Peter and John lodged together apart from the 
rest?, Very curious, too, it is that nothing more is 
heard of John, and nothing of Peter until the Lord 
appeared to him later in the day: all this agrees 


1 T notice this and other indications of eye-witness authorship, 
because Prof. Harnack of Berlin, an authority of much weight, ascribes 
a great part in this Gospel to John the Presbyter. (Adolf Harnack, 
Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur.) It is to me clear that large 
portions of it, at any rate, come from an eye-witness, and this, so far 
as I see, can only be John the son of Zebedee, see p, 258. 

2 When the first three chapters were printed off, it had not struck 
me that Peter and John may have gone to Bethany, and there may 
be some expressions, in the earlier part particularly, which may look 
as if Peter and John went from the tomb to the room where the 
disciples were, and not to their separate homes (but see note, p. 112), 
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with my conjecture that they may have gone to 
Bethany. But, it will be asked, why is not this 
visit to Bethany mentioned by S. John? I account 
for S. John’s reticence about this and other domestic 
incidents in the History, by supposing that the 
Gospel is based on “sections” drawn up for pur- 
poses of instruction ; S. John would not lay before 
the catechumens what had passed at an interview 
with the Lord’s Mother. Nothing more about our 
Lord’s Rising had been learned at Bethany, or 
S. John would have told us. He relates par- 
ticulars when something accrues from them that 
affects the main action, but not otherwise. 

7, 8 and g. Joanna and others had now fallen 
in with Salome and Mary the mother of James, and 
they came back together to the tomb. The sun 
at that time had just risen, and the level rays, 
streaming into the tomb through the doorway, fell 
upon two personages within, “arrayed in white.” Of 
the nature of these visitants I shall speak in my note 
at the end of the chapter. According to S. Mark 
we hear but of one such person; if one only took part 
in what passed, one only was he likely to name. 
I find here a particular that attracts my notice. 
Why is S. Mark at pains to tell us that the young 
man in white was “sitting on the right side”? My 
answer is as follows: this was the right side looking 
in from the door, and the Body had lain on the 
right side looking from the head of the tomb. Thus 
the young man was sitting on the slab opposite to 
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that on which the graveclothes lay; he was gazing 
on “the place where they laid Him.” The mention 
of the “right side” shews that the story comes from 
one who saw the scene from the doorway. The 
strange visitant says, “He is risen, He is not here; 
behold the place where they laid Him.” He directs 
their looks to the slab opposite, where, as I believe, 
lay the graveclothes, still enfolding the spice. The 
women were too frightened to take much note of 
what they saw. There is an authoritative tone in 
the language of the visitants which would un- 
doubtedly have awed the women; but that they 
are perturbed, rather than convinced that a heavenly 
communication has been made to them, may be 
inferred from their not at once doing what they 
are bid ; the command “Go, tell His disciples and 
Peter” is, according to S. Mark, for the moment at 
least disobeyed’. 

It and 12. In passing from v. Io to v. 11 of 
chap. xx. of S. John’s Gospel we lose the testimony 
of the son of Zebedee as our primary authority and 
have to depend on an account which must origi- 
nally have come from Mary Magdalene. We may 
suppose that the Evangelist had satisfied himself 
as to its substantial correctness. Soon after the 
company of women had left the tomb,—how long 
after we cannot tellMary Magdalene came thither 
again. She could not find her companions, but she 
would go back and complete, as well as she could, 


1 Mark xvi, 8, 
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what she had come to the tomb to do; even if she 
dared not venture into the tomb by herself, yet 
she might leave her offerings at the door and per- 
form the mourner’s duty. She stoops down and 
looks into the tomb; there is light enough now 
to enable her to see quite up to the head of the 
tomb. Two visitants are there; both are now sit- 
ting on the left side (looking from the entrance), one 
is at the head and one at the feet “where the body 
of Jesus had lain.” This description supports my 
view that the clothes were left lying on the slab, 
just as they had been when the Body was there. 
It is possible, no doubt, that the-visitants may 
have measured in their mind’s eye the length 
which the Body would have taken up, and re- 


1 [ give the whole passage from the Apocryphal Gospel, to which 
I have referred. 

*‘And at dawn upon the Lord’s day Mary Magdalen, a disciple 
of the Lord, [who] fearing because of the Jews, since they were 
burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre the things 
which the women are wont to do for those that die and that are © 
beloved by them, took her friends with her and came to the sepul- 
chre where He was laid. And they feared lest the Jews should see 
them, and they said, Even if on that day on which He was crucified 
we could not weep and lament, yet now let us do these things at 
His sepulchre. But who shall roll away for us the stone that is laid 
at the door of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by Him 
and do the things that are due? For the stone was great, and we 
fear lest some one see us. And even if we cannot, yet if we shall 
set at the door the things which we bring for a memorial of Him, 
we will weep and lament, until we come unto our home.” Sect. 12. 
The Gospel according to Peter, Prof. Robinson and Dr Montague 
R. James, Camb, Univ. Press, 1892, p: 28. 
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garded that space as sacred ; but it is more natural 
to suppose that the distance between them as they 
sat on the slab was occupied by vestiges of the Lord. 
Mary, we see, had at this time no idea but that 
the Body had been carried away by those whose 
business it was to take charge of the tomb. She is 
very far from “expecting the miraculous” as M. 
Renan would have us believe. She shows not the 
slightest consternation at being spoken to by those 
whom she regards as Angels. When the Lord ad- 
dresses her she supposes that the gardener is speak- 
ing; the Angel had asked the same question nearly 
in the same words; then immediately she hears her 
name in the well-known voice, and recognises the 
Lord. It is so exactly after our Lord’s manner that 
He should recall her to knowledge of Him by utter- 
ing her name, that I see an assurance of veritable 
historical relation here. Mary’s answer “ Rabboni” 
is, in like manner, quite in character ; I imagine her 
advancing to throw herself on her Master and I see 
Him check her with the words “Touch me not.” 
There is much difficulty in the explanatory 
clause which our Lord adds to this injunction. 
It is rarely that He offers a reason for His actions, 
but in this instance we may suppose that He 
wished to soften down the apparent harshness of 
the “Touch me not.” This appearance to Mary 
adds little to the evidence of the Resurrection; it 
is not mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 4—8. It was, I 
think, for Mary’s own sake, as a reward for her 
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constancy, courage and devotion, that she was 
permitted to be the first to see the Risen Lord. 
He would not mar the graciousness of the act by 
repelling her ; and on this account perhaps it is that 
He gives a reason for not allowing Himself to be 
touched; there may have been reasons for this 
connected with the nature of the body He tempo- 
rarily wore. The explanation given to Mary would 
convey all she needed, namely, that there was good 
reason for the words “Touch me not.” It is un- 
fortunate that we have but this single version of 
the incident. Mary may have thought that our 
Lord meant that He had not yet~-been purified 
from that defilement which death and the tomb 
carried with it in the eyes of the Jews; but I can- 
not believe that it was really with this intention 
that the words were used. Our Lord bids Mary 
go and tell the Apostles, and, in contrast with the 
women, she executes His bidding without delay. 
So far my statements have been either drawn 
from Scripture accounts or inferred from them in a 
way that I think legitimate; but I have hazarded 
a supposition about the visit of Peter and John to 
Bethany which I allow to be purely conjectural. 
If, after they left the tomb, they had supposed 
that the Body had been carried away, they would, 
as I have said in the earlier chapters, have done 
all they could to trace the marauders. But if they 
believed that it was by some supernatural agency 
that the Body had passed out of sight, then it 
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seems natural to me that they should go to their 
lodging, where they might be for a little while by 
themselves. Moreover, if the position of the grave- 
clothes showed that it was by agencies other than 
human that the Body had disappeared, then there 
would be no imperative reason for their going to 
“the eleven” at once; for they could not give any 
advice as to what should be done. All they could 
do would be, to tell “the eleven” that they must 
keep together and wait. 

If, however, the Lord’s Mother was within reach, 
their first duty would be to go to her with the 
news; not only had she a right to know all that 
they knew, but there might be also a hope that 
she could tell them something more. I suppose, 
then, that soon after sunrise Peter and John went 
from Jerusalem to our Lord’s Mother at Bethany. 
There they would stay a short time, going over the 
particulars of their story, and taking counsel from 
her, to whom John was henceforth to be a son. 
They would go to “the eleven,” at the chamber, as 
soon as they could. They would have to tell the 
disciples what they had seen in the tomb, and to 
what belief the sight had led them; probably too 
they might think the time come for relating what 
they had seen on the Transfiguration Mount. Peter 
and John, as we have made out, did not join the 
party in the common chamber till after the Emmaus 
disciples had left it (see note, p. 112). When it 
was that our Lord appeared unto Peter we do not 
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know; all that we can say is, that it would appear 
that Peter was by himself when he saw the Lord 
(1 Cor. xv. 5), and it falls in with my apprehension 
of our Lord’s way that so it should have been. 

The considerateness of our Lord for the dis- 
ciples, in sparing them shock and violent emotion, 
is very remarkable, it affords a persistent and 
characteristic feature in His work. Never are the 
disciples subjected to needless strain. This is dis- 
tinctive of our Lord, and (what for critical purposes 
is important) it appears in the Post-Resurrection 
history just as it does before. 

Phenomena that to the discipleswould seem 
supernatural are brought to their notice very cau- 
tiously, and not until they have been prepared for 
experiences of the kind. 

In the work that our Lord had come to do, the 
preterhuman must necessarily come into view; it was 
of its essence that-He should shew to men, by the 
way of fact, that they were enveloped in a spiritual 
order; but care is taken that they should not be 
appalled or paralysed thereby, or feel transported 
out of the world they knew. The disciples are 
brought by circumstances into thé condition of 
mind in which they are least likely to be violently 
startled by the introduction of what belongs to 
another realm of being (see pp..61—63). 

Agreeably to this way of our Lord, the course 
of His manifestation of Himself is so ordered, that 
the disciples are never taken wholly unawares. A 
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rumour comes to them, and the rumour grows in 
such a direction that men’s minds are lifted “spirit- 
wards.” The women say they have been told that 
He is alive, and then some of the company are sent 
to the tomb. These men do not see Him, but they 
find things “even so as the women had said.” They 
must have described what they had seen ; perhaps 
they spoke of the graveclothes lying flat upon 
the slab; in any case they returned in a serious 
mood and set the others thinking. Then Mary 
“cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen the 
Lord.” “The eleven” keep their heads all through, 
they are never carried away, they mistrust excited 
tales. Soon afterwards Peter and John, coming 
back (as I believe from Bethany), tell their story, 
saying what they had seen and what they believed ; 
now first, I think, breaking silence about the Trans- 
figuration. Later in the day Peter left them for 
awhile and came back saying to their great joy 
that he had seen the Lord; and the disciples 
from Emmaus then bring their account. Thus the 
notion that the Lord had resumed existence and 
was present on the earth was made familiar to the 
disciples’ minds by degrees, and this diminished 
the shock caused by His appearance. Still the 
manifestation was so unexpected, and the conster- 
nation it produced was so great that our Lord took 
means for allaying it at once. The form in which 


1 When a writer introduces the supernatural in a work of 
imagination, he employs all his literary art in order to heighten 
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He presents Himself is very different from what the 
disciples would have imagined. He has not simply 
come to life again. There was that about the Risen 
Lord which spoke of another world. Those who 
saw Him thought He was a Spirit; this appalled 
them, but the Lord calmed them, and as soon as 
they knew Him, they were lifted up by their joy. 

If we want to see how this preparation had 
worked on the disciples, we have only to set our- 
selves to imagine what their condition would have 
been if without any premonitions our Lord had 
suddenly appeared in the midst of them when they 
were met in the morning. The shock would have 
been overpowering (see p. 63). bail 

Mary Magdalene and the two Emmaus disciples 
were guarded against this shock which our Lord’s 
sudden discovery of Himself might have caused, by 
His appearing and conversing under another form, 


the effect. In Hamlet, Act I., circumstances are ordered to make 
the ghost’s coming as startling as possible. The thoughts of the 
hearers are taken off by the talk of ‘‘ This heavy headed revel” and 
then they turn and see the ghost when they are not thinking of him; 
but in the case before us pains are taken to extenuate the shock; 
the marvel is made known by degrees and the spectator’s mind is 
prepared, in order that he may not be overcOme. A real case of 
contact with another world would need no heightening, it would be 
only too awful in itself; even if the physical system did not break 
down at the sight, yet mental health might be affected. Shakespeare 
saw this. As soon as Hamlet has seen his father’s spirit he has no 
longer eyes or heart for the common interests of man. What is 
infinite has come into his life, and things finite touch him no more. 
Even his love for Ophelia is put away out of sight. 
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presenting Himself in His own shape for a few 
moments only. This saved the witnesses from 
being suddenly overcome. It also prevented re- 
cognition from passers by, and it helped to do 
away with the supposition that He had taken 
again His old Body, and come to life as Lazarus 
had done: the Risen Body could not be of the 
order of the things of this present world if it could 
change its aspect at the wearer’s will. 

The reader now knows in what way I present 
to myself the events that took place in Jerusalem 
on the forenoon of the Resurrection Day. Opinions 
differ upon many particulars, but it is useful to have 
a conspectus of the action for provisional use. 
A point that we can hardly fail to have noticed 
is the part that falls to Mary Magdalene. This 
manifestation to her does not add materially to 
our knowledge of the circumstances of the history. 
S. Paul makes no appeal to it, and nothing is said 
about it in the Book of Acts, but I regard it asa 
personal recognition of Mary’s steadfast service, 
granted for her own sake ; she had earned it well. 
It carries a lesson for us, as everything does that 
comes from the Lord. It shews how careful He is 
to acknowledge fidelity in all classes of His fol- 
lowers, and what it teaches as to the ways in which 
our Lord bestows recompense, agrees with what we 
have learned before. Higher knowledge of Him, 
and higher work for Him are the elements which 
give their value to all Christ’s rewards, We have 

fie 16 
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all heard of M. Renan’s assertion that “the glory 
of the Resurrection belongs to Mary of Magdala,” 
but he has always seemed to me to have it less at 
heart to honour Mary than to disparage the his- 
torical character of the Resurrection. 

M. Renan would have us believe that it was to 
the impression made upon Mary—to the halluci- 
nation of an excitable person who had suffered 
severely from epilepsy—that the world owes its 
belief in the Resurrection of the Lord: but I can 
find nothing in the details which makes for his 
contention. So far am I from detecting any 
symptoms of undue nervous excitability in Mary’s 
behaviour, that I wonder at her self-possession. 
She was probably of a higher station than the 
rest of the women, and seems to have had greater 
strength of character. She does not burst into 
wailing when she hears that the Body has dis- 
appeared, but goes at once to the right quarter 
for help; she is not overcome by the sight of her . 
Risen Master, but is equal to carrying the news 
to the Apostles. These tidings of hers furnish a 
step in that series of the stages of preparation, of 
which I have spoken (p. 239). 

In the eighth chapter of the Gospel of St Luke? 
we get a momentary sight of Mary Magdalene and 
the other women as they ministered to those who 
accompanied the Lord on His journeys. We see 
little of them while things go well; but sorrow 


1S. Luke viii. 2. 
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and death appear, and then—as though it were in 
natural course,—the women quietly take their place 
in the front. They stand by the Cross, they lay the 
Body in the tomb, they, at the earliest morn on the 
day after the Sabbath, bring costly unguents for the 
dead. The function of serving as witnesses who 
should establish the truth of the history was in 
special terms assigned to the Apostles’; but Mary 
teaches us through a lesson embodied in visible 
fact, what is the sort of prize our Lord bestows. 
Mary had stayed at the foot of the Cross when 
the Apostles shrunk away--two only following 
afar off. What she receives is after the kind of 
the rewards that our Lord confers—it is no crown 
of glory, no guerdon that men or women would 
dream of—she is given a closer knowledge of 
things Divine. When the eyes of others are 
holden she discerns the Lord. To Mary Magda- 
lene—and in some degree to woman-kind in her 
person—was given an honour that could not be 
taken away. To her, first of all living beings, the 
Risen Lord appeared. 


I give, in its entirety and without criticism, 
what M. Renan says of Mary Magdalene. 


“Marie seule aima assez pour dépasser la nature et faire 
revivre le fantéme du maitre exquis. Dans ces sortes de 


1 «* Ve are witnesses of these things.” Luke xxiv. 48. 

‘Ve shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judaea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” » Acts i. 8; 
also Acts ii. 32, iii. 15, V- 32, X- 39, 41, Xill. 31. 
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crises merveilleuses, voir aprés les autres n’est rien: tout le | 
mérite est de voir pour la premiére fois; car les autres 
modélent ensuite leur vision sur le type recu. C’est le propre 
des belles organisations de concevoir l'image promptement, 
avec justesse et par une sorte de sens intime du dessin. 
La gloire de la résurrection appartient donc 4 Marie de 
Magdala. Aprés Jésus, c’est Marie qui a le plus fait pour 
la fondation du christianisme. L’ombre créée par les sens 
délicats de Madeleine plane encore sur le monde. Reine et 
patronne des idéalistes. Madeleine a su mieux que personne 
affirmer son réve, imposer a tous la vision sainte de son 4me 
passionnée. Sa grande affirmation de femme: ‘II est res- 
suscité!’ a été la base de la foi de ’humanité. Loin d'ici, 
raison impuissante! Ne va pas appliquer une froide analyse 
a ce chef-d’ceuvre de lidéalisme et de Pamour. Si la sagesse 
renonce A consoler cette pauvre race humaine, trahie par le 
sort, laisse la folie tenter aventure. Ow est le sage qui 
a donné au monde autant de joie que la possédée Marie de 
Magdala?”—Renan, Les Apédtres. Paris, M. Lévy Fréres, 
pp. 12—13. 


NOTE ON THE VISITANTS AT THE TOMB. 
p: 2322 $77,038, ‘and!o: 

I shall say more on this subject in my chapter on the 
Ascension. Here I should note that the so-called Angels do 
not appear to observe the Lord when He is speaking to — 
Mary Magdalene. The visitants must, according to my 
scheme, have remained in the tomb for nearly half-an-hour 
at least. It is a question that requires attention, whether 
these visitants, who are called men by Mark (xvi. 5) and 
Luke (xxiv. 5), may not have been young men of the priestly 
order, who favoured the cause of Christ (John xii. 42; 
Acts vi. 7), but who would not identify themselves with the 
“men of Galilee” (Acts i, 11.) The priests wore white robes, 
as did also persons of the sect of the Essenes. That the 
women took the idea from the graveclothes I do not believe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE APPEARANCE AT THE SEA OF TIBERIAS. 


WHEN first this Gospel was given to the Church 
at Ephesus it ended with these words: 

““And many other signs therefore did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in this 
book: but these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life in his name.” S. John, xx. 30, 31. 


Much of our perplexity about the Gospel comes 
from our looking upon this work as a biography, 
which it was not meant to be. John, as we gather 
from the above verses, had not sat down intending 
to write a life of the Lord or to give a description 
of all the Signs He had worked. His concern was 
for the body of men and women who were looking 
to him for light. They are in his mind when he 
says “ye.” He has not, so he tells us, put down 
all the particulars. He implies that he leaves 
something unsaid. He had by him, as I consider, 
a body of materials out of which he selected a 
series of events and discourses, tending to lead 
the reader to the belief that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God. Besides his own recollections, I 
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think it likely that he had by him a large collection 
of parchments and papyrus rolls, that had been in 
use for teaching. Of these, the greater part—the 
parables for instance, the miracles and the account 
of the institution of the Eucharist—had been the 
common possession of all who had engaged in 
teaching the converts; and the synoptical Evan- 
gelists had made their own selections of these each 
in his own way. But in S. John’s repertory there 
were, in addition to these documents in common 
use, other papers which could be found nowhere 
else ; some he had himself drawn up. When then 
in his old age he felt called on to write “a spiritual 
Gospel,” it was to these documents of his own that 
he naturally turned’. 

When we learn that this Gospel was written, 
with the view of bringing men to believe that 
Jesus was the Son of God, then we can under- 
stand that John should have brought it to a close 
in the way he did. The words “ Thomas answered 
and said unto him, My Lord and my God” form 
the climax towards which John has been ascending. 
The confession which bursts from Thomas is, as it 
were, the apex to the edifice which S. John has 
been rearing. Here, he felt, he had better stop. 

1 Eusebius, Bishop of Gzesarea in Palestine, a.p. 264—340, 
citing Clement of Alexandria, who was a Catechist in A.D. 189, says, 
‘But John, last of all, perceiving that what had reference te the 
body in the Gospel of our Saviour, was sufficiently detailed, and 


being encouraged by his familiar friends, and urged by the Spirit, 
he wrote a spiritual Gospel.” Euseb, Ast. Eccl. Bk. VI. c. 14. 
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What could he say after this that should not take 
something from its force? He would not mar the 
echo in the reader's mind. He was no trained 
writer, but his instinctive motions, when he was at 
his best, shaped his sense of fit expression just as 
the truest art might do. He gave the world a 
selection of his papers, put together with a view 
to the purpose he names. Some of these would 
probably be in Aramaic and would have therefore 
to be translated into literary Greek. Moreover, all 
that were selected would have to be transcribed, 
and when they were arranged in order they would 
at least require some connecting phrases to link 
them together. S. John was aged at this time 
and required help which was supplied, we may 
suppose, by one or more of the Presbyters of the 
Church at Ephesus. The extent of this assistance 
is matter for controversy (see pp. 231, 258, notes). 

After the Gospel containing Chapters i. to xx. 
was given to the Church, S. John lived for some years 
and attained an age beyond what is common for 
men. Then the rumour got about that “ that disciple 
should not die.’—It was desirable to set this error 
right—the Presbyters, who knew what documents 
there were in S, John’s repertory which remained 
unpublished, thereupon urged that this document, 
which we know as the twenty-first chapter of 
S. John, should be added to the work. This, at 
least, is my view. 

In those days there was no mechanical difficulty 
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in adding a fresh chapter to a published work. 
Books were written on rolls of papyrus and it was 
easy enough to append an additional sheet to the 
roll. The original issue containing the twenty 
chapters is not likely to have been large, and the 
possessors could be easily supplied with the ad- 
ditional chapter. In no existing MS. is it wanting, 
nor, as far as I know, has a copy ever been heard 
of which did not contain it. 

That this history came from one before whose 
eyes the action passed will appear clearly as we 
go on. It may indeed have been the prediction 
about Peter and John, which had attracted the 
attention of the Elders of the Church, but it was 
not for this that S. John had originally written this 
account. That “Jesus manifested Himself again” 
had to be recorded, and the “ miraculous draught ” 
was of the deepest significance: to my mind, 
however, it is the thrice-repeated query of our 
Lord, which gives its distinctive character to this 
chapter of S. John. 

Our Lord had before given the Apostles their 
powers. He now directs them to the practical work 
they are to do, and all He says is “Lovest thou 
me? Feed my sheep.” In these words lay the seed 
of the growth that has covered Christendom. The 
grandeur of this simplicity is sublime. They have 
one thing to do, and one motive is to impel them. 
This is enough, for it is “the greatest thing in the 
world.” It holds of God, it is Love. There are 
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no minute orders, no warnings about precautions, 
no pointing to hopes of success, nothing indeed of 
all that might be expected, from a departing 
leader of men. This command to Peter shews 
all the characteristics of Christ’s teaching. Our 
Lord emphasizes the absolute supremacy of Love 
by quietly passing all other grounds of action by. 
That there should be no appeal to penalty or 
reward is only what we should expect; but, that 
on which the hearts of the Apostles was set was 
the Restoration of the Kingdom to Israel. They 
might expect to be shewn, how best they might 
engage in the interests of this. But the Kingdom 
as a Kingdom is left out of sight. The men and 
women in it would be Christ’s sheep, and these 
the Apostles were to feed, not only because they 
were told to do so, but because they knew how 
dear they were to Christ who was Himself so dear 
to themselves. Not a word is there of reward in 
heaven, any hint of it might have drawn Peter back 
to self, out of which he was being raised by Love. 
Love will serve as his guide, and when he is in 
doubt the Spirit will whisper into his heart}. 

Our Lord speaks three times over, and men 
would expect three different grounds of action but 
—to shew how completely Love is all in all—He 
gives them none but this. To bring any other 
principle forward would be to derogate from its 


1 Mark xiii. 11 ; Acts xi. 12. 
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single sway. Who but Christ could thus have put 
self out of sight, and made Love all in all? 

Their Master is leaving, and now, when training 
is done with and the real work is begun, they are left 
to do it in their own way. It was of the essence of 
this work that it should be done by men for men, 
and it would not have been so done, if the workmen 
were mechanically following orders and building 
to pattern. A series of injunctions, with minute 
directions, besides depressing their personal life, 
would have trammelled them in their work. Christ 
leaves them free. Being animated by Love and 
led by the Spirit, perhaps, without.their knowing 
it, they would of themselves go the right way, and 
not be aware of any constraint at all. 

I shall now take the chapter, portion by portion, 
and go through it much in the way that I have 
treated that which precedes. 


“After these things Jesus manifested himself again to the 
disciples at the sea of Tiberias; and he manifested himself 
on this wise.” Ch. xxi. 1. 

No attempt is made to link this narrative to 
what goes before. “After these things” are the 
only connecting words. Contrary to ordinary 
usage in the Gospels, the subject of the chapter 
is pointed out at the beginning; this subject 
is another manifestation of Jesus. The Greek 
word used for “manifested” implies that it was 
of set purpose that the Lord presented Himself 
and that this revelation was brought about. The 
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more sensibly we bring before our eyes the actual 
scene on the Lake the better shall we understand 
the chapter; for the details of the action go for 
_much. 

“There were together Simon Peter, and Thomas called 
Didymus, and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the sons of 
Zebedee, and two other of his disciples. Simon Peter saith 
unto them, I go a fishing. They say unto him, We also come 
with thee. They went forth, and entered into the boat ; and 
that night they took nothing. But when day was now break- 
ing, Jesus stood on the beach: howbeit the disciples knew 
not that it was Jesus.” Ch. xxi. 2—4. 

I conjecture that the company of the Apostles 
left Jerusalem immediately after the octave of the 
Resurrection Day ; on their return to Galilee they 
would naturally betake themselves to their ordinary 
mode of gaining a livelihood. We do not find 
that the Apostles had been directed to remain 
together and they may have gone separately to 
their respective homes. Nathanael, on his way to 
Cana, might stay for a day or two on the Lake side 
with the sons of Zebedee and the rest. I suppose 
that it was at Capernaum that they went on board, 

I picture to myself the vessel moving slowly 
towards the North-East, keeping about a hundred 
yards from the land; the water there might be of 
the right depth for the fishing. The crew would 
have the shore on their left hand, and thus, when 
the net was cast on the “right side” it would not 
be in Peter’s way when he threw himself into the 
water and made for land. “But when day was 
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now breaking,” so the narrative proceeds, “ Jesus 
stood on the beach, howbeit the disciples knew not 
that it was Jesus”; who but one of the party in 
the boat could have said this? They were a 
hundred yards from the land and, possibly, it may 
have been so dark, at the time when they caught 
sight of the figure, that even if the Lord had stood 
there in His accustomed form they would not have 
known Him. There may have been something in 
the look of the Risen Lord different from that He 
had worn, when His life was that of men. Every 
account leaves an impression to this effect, but not 
a word about it is anywhere said. a 

The person who is seen on the bank, calls to 
the boat’s crew, “ Children, have ye aught to eat ?” 
they might suppose Him to be a stranger wanting 
to purchase food for himself. The word rendered 
“children” is not the domestic term, but a kindly 
general appellative in customary use (avdia). 


“Jesus therefore saith unto them, Children, have ye aught 
to eat? They answered him, No. And he said unto them, 
Cast the net on the right side of the boat, and ye shall find. 
They cast, therefore, and now they were not able to draw it 
for the multitude of fishes. That disciplé therefore whom 
Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It is the Lord. So when 
Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his coat 
about him (for he was naked), and cast himself into the sea.” 
Ch, xxi. 5—7. 


Although the crew do not suspect that it is the 
Lord, yet they do as He bids; His directions were 
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so particular and so positive that the fishers instinc- 
tively obeyed. Our Lord always carried with Him 
an inherent authority which men could not choose 
but obey. Like all other characteristic traits, it re- 
mained with the Lord after His Resurrection. The 
crew cast the net as they were bidden, and “now 
they were not able to draw it for the multitude of 
fishes”; thereupon the disciple whom Jesus loved 
saith unto Peter, “ It is the Lord.” 

That John should discern the Lord with the 
quick eye of affection is just what we should 
expect and,—what is equally characteristic—no 
sooner did Simon Peter hear this than he be- 
takes himself to vigorous action. He never has 
the shade of a doubt about John’s having rightly 
divined. Peter we are told at once “girt his coat 
about him, for he was naked, and cast himself 
into the sea.” He caught up his fisher’s coat, 
which was a sort of gaberdine without sleeves, and 
fastened it round his middle with the scarf or 
sashband that always went with it, so as to leave 
his limbs free. We are to understand from the 
word “naked” that he had on only a close-fitting 
under garment, a sort of jersey; he now wanted 
to take his outer garment with him. Why it is 
mentioned we shall presently see. Not to be en- 
cumbered by it, he may have folded back the 
skirt of the gaberdine under the scarf. 

Of this mention of Peter’s “girding his coat 
about him”—which critics have thought a super- 
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fluous detail—a very great deal comes. We shall 
find in it something that holds the narrative 
together and gives it reality and life. We get 
from it a glimpse of what was going on in John’s 
mind when he wrote. Naturally enough, his view 
of the whole scene would be coloured by Peter’s 
question, which touched him so closely, “What 
shall this man do?” and the Lord’s reply to it; 
and the occasion which led to this question was 
what would stand out most vividly in his mind. 

He recalled Peter rising up from the meal, 
putting on the fisher’s coat, which had been dry- 
ing in the sun, and tightening the scarf.that bound 
it about his waist, with more vehemence perhaps 
than was quite necessary, because the thrice re- 
peated “ Lovest thou me?” had roused his feelings. 
The reason why he is so careful to tell us that Peter 
takes his coat with him,—though it might have been 
inferred he would have avoided the encumbrance— 
is because the girding up of this garment afterwards 
led to our Lord’s remark. It is quite after our Lord’s 
way to give a turn to His speech from what comes 
before the eye. S. John, it is true, does not speak 
of the robes or the girding in v. 18; but those for 
whom he wrote would take it for granted that men 
rising from a meal would tighten the robes they 
had loosened?. 


1 This is illustrated by the following passage in the Acts. 
“And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 


sandals. And so he did. And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment 
about thee, and follow me.” 
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I go back now to the text of the chapter, and 
I shall follow the history in a regular way. We 
left it when Peter had just cast himself into the 
sea ; we are not told about his reaching the shore ; 
neither do we know whether any express recog- 
nition passed between his Master and himself. If 
this story had been a literary production instead 
of the report of an eye-witness we should have had 
particulars of the interview. The author would not 
have denied himself the relation of Peter’s reception 
by the Master to whom he had made his way through 
the sea. The writer of a story knows all about his 
characters wherever they are ; while the witness can 
only speak to the doings of those who are about 
him. What makes me feel therefore that the narra- 
tive comes from an eye-witness who remained on 
board,as John did (see p.231), is that we hear nothing 
about Peter after he left the vessel, until they have 
all rejoined him on the shore: when Peter has left 
the ship the writer, instead of occupying himself 
with him—though Peter was the prominent person- 
age—goes on to say what was done by those of 
the crew who remained in the vessel. 

The fishermen, it seems, did not attempt to 
haul the net on board. It was too full of fish; if 
they had tried to lift it out of the sea it would 


For sleeping, the tunic was loosened, by unbinding the scarf. 
The cloak, here spoken of, was a heavy outer garment, stout like a 
plaid. Peter’s ‘‘coat” answers to the tunic. Beneath it he had 
close-fitting underclothing. 
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probably have given way. Moreover, they could 
not bring the ship nearer to shore for want of 
depth of water, and their only resource was to get 
into the small boat which they had with them and 
drag the net to land. In this way, some of them 
rowing and others keeping hold of the ropes at 
the end of the dragnet, they got close enough to 
the shore to get out. Some would remain in the 
boat to keep fast the ends of the net while others 
were taking out the fish. 

The boat’s crew are struck by seeing a fire of 
charcoal on the beach and fish laid thereon and 
bread’. Our Lord calls to them “ Bring of the fish 
which ye have nowtaken”; and Simon Peter, whowas 
standing by, wades through the water, goes into the 
little boat and helps to get the fish ashore. This, as 
the load of fish was too heavy for the net, required 
some management and Peter’s experience would 
be of use. All this scene is rendered with photo- 
graphic truth, the details that are not related are 
easily imagined and fit in with what we are told, 
in a very consistent way. 

It has struck some writers as strange that the 


1 This circumstance of ‘“‘the fire of coals and fish laid thereon 
and bread” is one that no one would have invented. That care of 
our Lord for the bodily well-being of the disciples, which we have 
noted elsewhere, appears in this. They had toiled all night and 
taken nothing ; the Lord provides that they shall obtain refresh- 
ment directly they land. Exhausted men cannot receive teaching 
so as to profit fully by it. Our Lord had fish for the immediate 
need ; more would be wanted during the meal. 
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Evangelist should tell us the exact number of the 
“great fishes” that were taken. This was one of 
the pieces of “circumstantiality” which furnished 
one school of critics with the idea that minute par- 
ticulars had been inserted into this document in 
order to give it the air of an account taken from life. 
We find however plenty of plain prosaic reasons, to 
account for the matter being related as it is. The 
crew and the owners of the boat were paid by 
shares of the fish; when these fish were of all 
sorts and sizes, they were set out in heaps, and 
one heap went for a share; but, in this immediate 
case, the fish were all large, and so nearly of a size 
that, roughly speaking, a share would be so many 
apiece. Consequently, as soon as the fish were 
taken out of the net, they were counted and laid 
on the grass. The number, a hundred and fifty- 
three, exceeded that of any similar capture that had 
been known, and it remained recorded in John’s 
mind. Out of this simple incident and the mention 
of the number, many fanciful theories have grown. 

The writer (who I believe to have been John 
the son of Zebedee) undoubtedly believed that this 
draught of fishes had come about in a miraculous 
way. The great draught may possibly have been 
due to the presence of a spawning shoal on its 
way to the shallow waters; but the preternatural 
element appears in the presence of the shoal at 
that spot at that moment, and in ae Lord’s 
knowing that it was there. 


ie 17 
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Next we are told that “for all there were so 
many the net was not rent.” Not only does this 
remark shew that it comes from an eye-witness, 
but it must have come from an eye-witness who 
knew, what everybody would not know, that there 
was a danger of tearing the net in dragging it to 
shore; and that the successful landing of so great 
a take of fish was noticeable. This remark there- 
fore makes for the authorship of John the son of 
Zebedee who was a fisherman born}. 

The Lord, without declaring Himself, says to 
them, “Come and break your fast.” They were 
exhausted by the night’s labour, and He will lay no 
stress of emotion upon hungry and wearied men. 

We come now on what is very significant: 
“and none of the disciples durst inquire of Him 
Who art thou? knowing it was the Lord.” The 
disciples do not personally identify the Lord, but 
something in His manner tells them that it is He. 
It is a rule with the Risen Lord that He never 
appears quite in His accustomed form when others 
than disciples are by, and this may be the reason 


1 See p. 231, note. Prof. Harnack’s words are, ‘‘ That in some 
way John, son of Zebedee, stands behind the fourth Gospel, cannot 
be denied—the closer enquiry belongs entirely-to the internal criticism 
of the book—and consequently our Gospel would have to be regarded 
as a evayyédov 'Iwdyvou (rob mpecBurépou) kard "Iwdvyny (rov LeBe- 
dalov), (Gospel of John the Presbyter according to John the son of 
Zebedee) where, to speak frankly, the meaning and reach (Umfang) 
of the word xara (according to) remains quite open.” Zhe Chrono- 
logy of Old Christian Literature, Vol. 1. part 2, p. 677. 
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of His not declaring Himself or openly shewing 
Himself here, for the shore side was open to the 
world, and the boat’s crew were probably not all 
disciples. The variation in our Lord’s appearance, 
in this instance, from the aspect under which He 
was known, must I think have gone beyond the 
limits of that of which I have spoken above, p. 252. 
‘Lhe circumstances best agree with the notion, that 
the expression of His countenance varied greatly 
from time to time. In this case it would seem 
that our Lord did not openly declare Himself 
when they sat down to the meal, but that in the 
course of it He became known to them all. Did 
He, here again, make Himself known in the break- 
ing of bread ? 

The stranger says to them, “ Bring of the fish 
that ye have taken.” This was not after the fashion 
of an Eastern stranger offering hospitality. I do 
not suppose that John had told the five other dis- 
ciples that the stranger was the Lord ; but the tone 
of familiar authority in which they were accosted 
must have reminded them greatly of Him. 

When then they sat down to the meal, the 
Master we conclude had not revealed Himself, but 
when it is over, we find thorough confidence estab- 
lished between the disciples and the Lord. We read 
that “Jesus then cometh, and taketh the bread, and 
giveth them, and the fish likewise.” By this time 
He must have been known, for John, having said 
this, tells us, “ This is now the third time that Jesus 

yee 
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was manifested to His disciples after that He was 
risen from the dead.” He would not have been 
manifested if they had not been sure that it was 
He. The only manifestations that S. John recog- 
nises are those made to the disciples in a body ; 
it was to these probably that they appealed in the 
witness they gave to the people. The appearances 
to the women, to the two disciples at Emmaus, and 
to Peter are not taken into account. 

I come back to our Lord’s speech to Peter, 
thrice repeated, of which I felt obliged to speak 
just now, out of its place. I have a word or two 
more to say about it. What they-are bidden to 
do for Him, is what, of all things, would most 
keep their affection alive. So long as they had 
Christ’s sheep to care for, He would not seem to 
be quite gone out of their world. The caring for 
a living thing, loved by one who is absent, seems 
to make him present and alive. We may see this 
well enough from what happens among ourselves, 
A youngster, we will suppose, is leaving his home 
for foreign parts, and, as he is setting off, his eye 
rests on certain animals of which he had made 
friends and pets. His last leave has been taken, 
but as he turns away he says—“ You'll see to all 
these, Mother, I know.” All my readers will feel 
sure that, if any duty in that house remains a 
sacred one, it is the caring for the horse or the 
dog or the bird that were his. The son is not 
guite lost so long as his pets remain to be seen to. 
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Three times over, as I have pointed out, does 
our Lord name “Love” as the master motive 
which is to sway the conduct of Peter as feeder 
of the flock. Once before He had spoken nearly 
to the same effect. “If ye love me,” He had said, 
“ye will keep my commandments.” Obedience 
is to come not of mere deference to authority, 
but because their Love of their Master made 
obedience delightful. “I will not do this,’ the 
disciple should say, “because it would grieve Christ 
if I did.” Love supplies its own sanction, it carries 
inside it all it wants. There are variations in the 
three addresses to Peter which are slight but signi- 
ficant, and of which the force is seen better in the 
Greek than the English! (see p. 271 for English 
Version). 

It is true that the words were spoken in Aramaic, 
but there must have been a difference in the 
original expressions for the words rendered “ love,” 
or else the translator would not have employed 
different ones in the Greek. When our Lord says 
“Lovest thou me?” for the first time and also for 


1" Ore obv Aplorncay Aéyer TH Vipwrr Ilérpw 6 Iqoods Ziuwv’lwdvov, 
dyamds we whéov TobTwy; Eyer aiT@ Nal, xvpte, od oldas bre Pid 
ge. éyer aire Boxe Ta apvia pov. éyer atr@ maw devrepoy 
Diuwv "Iwdvov, dyamds we; éyer atrw@ Nal, kbpre, ad oldas drt pitw 
ce. éyer ad7@ Tloluawe td mpoBdria pov. éyet aitg 7d rplrov 
Dipwv Iwavov, pirets we; eAuwHOn 6 Iérpos dre elwev aire 7d rptrov 
@ireis pe; Kal elrev aire Kupie, mavra od oldas, od ywoones dre 
PAG ce. éyer ait@ "Inoods Bécke 7a mpoBdrid pov. 

Gk. Test., Westcott and Hort, John xxi. 15—17. 
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the second, He uses a term implying particular ~ 
personal affection: Peter does not use this same 
word in his reply, it implied too near an approach 
to equality for him to venture on it; but he takes 
the general word used which was in common use 
for friendly Love. It is notable that when our 
Lord speaks for the third time, He, too, takes 
the same term that Peter had used. It seems 
as though he asked, “Do you love me even 
in the way you venture to say you do”? This 
coming down to the word of less intensity, which 
Peter out of modesty had employed, adds sensibly 
to Peter’s distress. He cannot suppose that our 
Lord is really in doubt as to the nature of his love 
for Him, for He, Jesus, knoweth all things, and 
Peter is certain that he loves his Master if he is 
certain about anything at all. He is puzzled at 
this threefold question, and he would say after- 
wards to himself, ‘There was more in that which 
the Master said three times over than I made out 
at the time; at any rate His sheep are left in my 
hand and they shall make the business and the 
joy of my life.” 

That I might not lose the main drift of my 
matter I had to pass one particular by. Our Lord 
says to Peter, “ Lovest thou me more than these?” 
Why does He say “more than these”? Peter 
naturally does not venture to say that he loves 
Him better than the rest. How could he judge 
of other men’s feelings? How could he claim to 
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love his Master better than John? The best 
approach I can find to an explanation is this :— 
Our Lord speaks as though Peter might be ex- 
pected to love Him more than the rest because 
Peter had been forgiven more than anyone else. 
His denials of his Master had been as absolutely 
put aside as though they had never taken place; 
not a word is ever let fall either by his Master or 
the brethren that brings this matter back, and to 
him of all the Apostles his risen Master first 
appeared. Could there be a stronger ground for 
affection than this? 

There is, perhaps, nothing that in a generous 
nature breeds such lasting love as forgiveness that 
is full and free and that is felt to be undeserved ; 
and again there is no surer criterion that a par- 
ticular nature is a generous one, than that it re- 
sponds to such forgiveness with all its force. ‘I 
did him wrong,” says the man, “and he forgave 
me, and what was forgiven was never, either by 
look or by word, brought up against me again.” 
Surely then the history shews us grounds why 
Peter should love his Master better than the rest. 

There is an incident related by S. Luke which 
may have come into Peter’s mind when he pon- 
dered over this event, and I think that it is pertinent 
enough to claim a paragraph. (See S. Luke, chap. 
vii. vv. 41—50.) The Master and His disciples 
had once been sitting in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, when “a woman which was in the city, 
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a sinner,’ had come to our Lord and “wet His 
feet with her tears and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head.” The Pharisee had made such com- 
ment on this as_it was likely he would; and then 
the Lord had taken the instance of two debtors, 
one of whom owed 500 drachmas and the other 50, 
but to both of whom the lender had remitted the 
debt. “Which of them therefore,’ our Lord asks, 
“will love him most”? The Pharisee answered, 
“He, I suppose, to whom he forgave the most.” 
And He said unto him, “Thou hast rightly judged. 
To whom much is forgiven the same loveth much, 
but to whom little is forgiven the~same loveth 
little.” Peter may have said to himself, “To whom 
was so much ever forgiven as to me? Did not I 
say ‘I know not the man’? What ought I not to 
be ready to do and to bear for Him who has put 
my denials away?” 

This, I think, may have come on Peter after- 
wards, though not at the moment. Our Lord had 
sown in him “seed thoughts” but they would have 
to lie by for a time. Almost immediately after 
this— while Peter is “girding himself”—He signifies 
to him, in the enigmatic way in which He reveals 
the future, by what manner of death he should 
glorify God; this naturally would drive everything 
else out of his head for the time. 

Our Lord ends his speech to Peter with the 
words, “Follow thou me.” The zhou is emphatic 
(see p. 266). It seems that our Lord prepared to 
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move away, and that Peter understands that he is 
to go with Him. This is very noticeable, for on no 
previous occasion in the Resurrection History do 
we hear of our Lord’s moving from the place where 
He had appeared and taking others with Him. 
The Apostles may have believed that the old con- 
ditions of discipleship were about to be resumed. 

We now come to Peter’s question about John; 
that which made, it is supposed, the elders at 
Ephesus anxious to append this chapter to the 
foregoing ones. 

Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved 
following; which also leaned back on his breast at the 
supper, and said, Lord, who is he that betrayeth thee? Peter 
therefore seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this 
man do? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what zs that to thee? follow thou me. S. John xxi. 
20—22. 


This which is related of Peter is singularly 
characteristic ; there is in him a peculiar kind of 
curiosity, which we find in people of very active 
minds. He wants to have everything fully made out. 
Of this we find another example in Peter. He it 
is, who when the “ Lord had said One of you shall 
betray me,” “beckoneth” to John at the Supper, 
and saith unto him, “Tell us who it is of whom 
He speaketh.” There is one other question of 
curiosity in the Gospels which may very well 
have come from Peter, although his name does 
not appear. It is, “Lord, are there few that be 
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saved?” (S. Luke, xiii. 23). This boldness in 
asking what he had no business to ask is more 
like what we should expect of Peter than of any 
one else, and our Lord’s way of dealing with the 
question is characteristic. He points to what men 
who would be saved would have to do. They are 
to strive in order to enter. 

As our Lord and the seven rose from the meal, 
John, who had heard Him say to Peter “Follow 
me,” never doubting but that the words applied 
also to him, came up to go with them. As Peter 
sees him drawing near he asks, “Lord, and what 
shall this man do??” meaning, Is John’s fate to be 
like mine, or are better things in store for him ? 
Our Lord gives him in fact no answer, for “If 
I will that he tarry till I come” is only saying, 
“If a lot ever so improbable awaits him, what 
business is that of yours? keep to the duty that is 
before yourself, Follow thou me.” “Times and 
seasons,” our Lord told the Apostles afterwards’, 
“the Father hath set within His own authority,” 
and “of that day”—the day of His coming—no 
one knew, “ not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father” (S. Mark xiii. 32). 

For some little while, Peter and John, I should 
suppose, went along with the Lord. In what 
manner He parted with them we cannot tell. It 


1 R.V. margin, ‘Lord, and this man, what?” The literal 
rendering. 


2 Actsi. 7. 
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seems likely, that some directions were then given 
to them with reference to our Lord’s manifestation 
to the body of the faithful, on the “mountain in 
Galilee,” which I take to mean the comparatively 
level moorland at the top of the limestone scar 
which skirts the Lake. Peter and John might 
be told to summon those who might be trusted. 
To this I shall come in the next chapter. 

I think it probable that the remaining five out 
of the seven disciples did not leave the place 
where the vessel was; they would be wanted for 
transporting the fish, and taking the ship back to 
its harbour. 


This saying therefore went forth among the brethren, that 
that disciple should not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, 
that he should not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what zs that to thee? 

This is the disciple which beareth witness of these things, 
and wrote these things: and we know that his witness 


is true. S. John xxi. 23, 24. 


From this last verse, the 24th, there arises the 
question, Who are the persons spoken of as we? 
I am content with supposing that they were certain 
elders of the Church at Ephesus who extracted this 
document from S. John’s repertory and obtained 
permission to append it to the Gospel. These 
elders, or others, bear testimony to the authorship 
of the beloved disciple (in v. 24). I see marks of 
the writing of an eye-witness all through this 
chapter, and I find two points which may be 
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adduced in favour of the authorship of John the 
Apostle. One I have mentioned (p. 258) and the 
other I find in the very slight notice bestowed on 
John throughout this chapter, but especially in the 
matter of his following Peter and his Master (ch. 
xxi. v. 20) without receiving apparently any special 
call or notice When our Lord rose up and said 
to Peter, “Follow thou Me,” the beloved disciple 
followed instinctively, although the command was 
given to Peter alone; it is this movement of his that 
makes Peter ask about the fate in store for him. 
Would any other writer than John himself have - 
put “the beloved disciple” so entirely-in the back- 
ground ? 

This Gospel of S. John was certainly written 
after the death of S. Peter, it is therefore note- 
worthy that the allusion to his death is left in the 
enigmatical form in which we find it. That our 
Lord should so leave it is perfectly after His way ; 
but this way of His was not understood by the 
writers of the time. They would not have intro- 
duced it into their accounts in order to make 
them seem true to the life. Our Lord did not 
leave a prediction by way of evidence for future 
time. What He said was meant to influence 
character, and what He tells Peter is well adapted 
to have the effect which we may suppose our Lord 
to have had at heart. His words must have 
removed absolutely from Peter's thoughts. all 
prospect of earthly greatness or reward, if such had 
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ever entered his mind. Even if Christ’s Kingdom 
should be brought about upon earth in his time he 
is forbidden to hope for anything for himself. 


I close the chapter with an excellent remark on 
the prediction to Peter from the work of Professor 
Sanday on The authorship and historical character 
of the Fourth Gospel. Macmillan & Co., 1872. 


“The prophecy of Peter’s death is attested as historical 
precisely by its vagueness. ‘Thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands’ is the only part of the description that can be taken 
to refer directly to crucifixion ; and it is not clear that it does 
not refer merely to stretching out the hands before the judges. 
If it does refer to crucifixion, it would be a curious inversion 
of the order of events, for ‘another shall gird thee’ clearly 
refers to the loading with chains, and ‘carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not’ to the leading to the place of execution ; 
yet these come after not before the outstretched hands. It 
speaks well for the conscientiousness of the Evangelist, that 
writing certainly after the death of S. Peter he has not 
accommodated his description more closely to the circum- 
stances of it. Passages like Luke xix. 43, 44, xxi. 20, 24, 
compared with the parallels in the other Synoptists, show 
how easily details taken from the actual fact slipped into a 
prophecy recorded after the event.” p. 269. See Note A. 


: 
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NotTE A. 


ON THE MANNER OF PETER’S DEATH. 


On this subject Dr Neander speaks as follows ; see his 
History of the Planting of the Christian Church (Geschichte 
der Pflanzung der christlichen Kirche), 2nd Edition, Vol. 2, 
p-. 472. “According to the legend, universally spread abroad 
since the second half of the second century, Peter died as a 
martyr at Rome under the emperor Nero. The later tradition 
relates that Peter was sentenced to crucifixion, but that out 
of humility he had scruples about being altogether assimi-— 
lated to the Saviour in the form of his death, and that he 
entreated on that account, that he might be crucified with 
his head downwards and his legs erect. Such a particular 
wears far more the features of a later morbid piety than of 
the simple lowly-mindedness of an Apostle. The Apostles 
find their greatest joy and exaltation in following in all 
things in the track of their Lord. Moreover this tradition 
does not appear to have been known to Tertullian, for al- 
though his peculiar turn of mind might well have inclined 
him to accept such a story, yet he says expressly that Peter 
suffered in the same way as Christ: Ubi Petrus passioni 
dominice adzequatur, Tert. de Drescript. 36.1 Euseb. Eccles. 
Hist. Book Il. ch. 2, says: Peter...finally coming to Rome 
was crucified with his head downwards, having requested of 
himself to suffer in this way. This account is given by 
Origen in the third book of his exposition of Genesis.”? 


1 Tertullian, the earliest Latin Father, 160—240 A.D., Rome or 
Carthage. 

2 Origen, born at Alexandria A.D. 185, opened a school at 
Czesarea in Palestine, died A.D. 254. Origen wrote in Greek. 


i) 
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NOTE B. 


I give, below, the English translation (Revised Version) 
of the Greek passage vv. 15—17 printed in the note, p. 261, 
with other verses, which I have not quoted : 


‘* But the other disciples came in the little boat (for they were 
not far from the land, but about two hundred cubits off), dragging 
the net /w// of fishes. So when they got out upon the land, they see 
a fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon, and bread. Jesus saith 
unto them, Bring of the fish which ye have now taken. Simon Peter 
therefore went up, and drew the net to land, full of great fishes, a 
hundred and fifty and three: and for all there were so many, the net 
was not rent. Jesus saith unto them, Come and break your fast. 
And none of the disciples durst inquire of him, Who art thou? 
knowing that it was the Lord. Jesus cometh, and taketh the 
bread, and giveth them, and the fish likewise. This is now the 
third time that Jesus was manifested to the disciples, after that he 
was risen from the dead. So when they had broken their fast, Jesus 
saith to Simon Peter, Simon, soz of John, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love 
thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. He saith to him again 
a second time, Simon, soz of John, lovest thou me? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto 
him, Tend my sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, 
son of John, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he said 
unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, 
Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus 
saith unto him, Feed my sheep. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not. Now this he spake, signifying by what manner of 
death he should glorify God. And when he had spoken this, he 
saith unto him, Follow me.” John xxi. vv. 8—19, 


- 
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NOTE ON THE DENIALS OF PETER, p. 263. 


I hold to what I maintained in Pastor Pastorum, p. 434, 
that Peter’s denials were not due to cowardly fear for himself, 
but that what he was afraid of was, that he should be forcibly 
separated from his Master and lose sight of Him; I do not 
doubt however but that he felt, as his bitter weeping shews, 
that he had dishonoured his discipleship by telling a lie in 
the gravest of matters. He had caught up the weapons of 
evil and put them in use, and had greatly grieved his Master 
thereby. For all this the Lord had forgiven him. 


I append the last verse of the 21st chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel: the reader will now have the 
whole chapter before him. 


“ And there are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written.” John xxi. v. 25. 


I add a table of the places where the passages 
quoted may be found: 


Chap. xxi. vw. 1 page 250, 
” ” 2—4 ” 251. 
” ” 57 ” 252. 


” 9 8—19 (above) page 271. 
” » 20—22 page 265. 

» 23—24 -,, 267. 
” » 25 (above) page 272. 


Verse 14 is also quoted separately, p. 259—6o. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MANIFESTATION ON THE MOUNT. 


“But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when they 
saw him, they worshipped 4z#: but some doubted. And 
Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 


_ nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of 


the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” S. Matthew, 
xxviii. 16—20. 

“For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures ; and that he was buried; and that he hath been 
raised on the third day according to the scriptures; and 
that he appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve ; then he 
appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; 
then he appeared to James; then to all the aposties ; and 
last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to 
me also.” 1 Cor. xv. 3—8. 


WE saw at the close of the last chapter that 
our Lord as He moved away bade Peter follow 
Him. He had something therefore to say to him, 

L. 18 
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and, as it was in matters of action especially that 
Peter took the lead, it is likely that what was 
communicated had a practical bearing and that 
Peter was given something zo do. John had been 
allowed to join them, and I conclude that he would 
have some part in the work. 

As to what this work was we have no informa- 
tion, but it falls in well with the situation to 
suppose that Peter and John now received instruc- 
tions to summon the brethren, who lived in the 
towns and villages round about, to meet the Lord 
at a particular spot of the unenclosed ground, upon 
the top of the ridge of hill that bordered the Lake. 

At any rate, I am of opinion that such a 
gathering did take place shortly after the time of 
the miraculous draught, and I consider that the 
appearance in Galilee of which S. Matthew speaks 
is identical with that to the “five hundred brethren 
at once” which is cited by S. Paul: I find a great 
preponderance of probability on the side of its 
being so. The arguments on both sides of the 
question will come before us as we go on. 

Of that portion of the Post-Resurrection History 
of which Galilee was the scene, three incidents 
have been preserved for us. They took place, as 
I make out, between the tenth and the thirtieth 
day from the Resurrection, and as to the order in 
which they occurred I am pretty clear, 

The events are these: 

(1) The manifestation on the Lake shore; to 
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this I have already given a chapter and therefore 
only mention it cursorily now. 

(2) Theappearance on the mountain in Galilee, 
which is my immediate subject. 

(3) The appearance to James the Lord’s 
brother to which I shall come in my next chapter. 
This I believe to have taken place in Galilee, but 
we have no evidence on the point. 

When our Lord was leaving the chamber, 
where He had taken the Last Supper with His 
disciples, He had said to them: 


“Howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into 
Galilee.” S. Mark xiv. 28. 


They had never understood our Lord when He 
had spoken of rising again (S. Mark ix. 10), and 
they may have thought that His words pointed 
to some movement for the Restoration of the 
Kingdom to Israel; but that in Galilee some 
signal manifestation was to be made was certainly 
the expectation not only of the Galilzan followers 
of our Lord who were in Jerusalem at the time of 
the Resurrection, but of others as well. 

I do not cite S. Matthew xxviii. g—10 because 
the authority of this is disputed. But the “young 
man,” at the tomb, “sitting on the right side, 
arrayed in a white robe,” says to the women: 


“But go tell his disciples and Peter, he goeth before 
you into Galilee, there shall ye see him as he said unto you.” 
S. Mark xvi. 7. 
18—2 
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Dr Edersheim’s idea about the Post-Resurrec- 
tion Ministry in Galilee contains food for thought. 
It was in Galilee, he thinks, that the Apostolic 
body, which had fallen to pieces on the loss of their 
Master, in whom its members were held together, 
regained its corporate life. I give his words in the 
note’. 

There is something that lends support to this 
view, from the way in which what our Lord says 
concerning Galilee is introduced. To see this we 
must have the whole passage before us. I quoted 
part of it just now, but I print it again: 

“And Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall be offended : 
for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered abroad. Howbeit, after I am raised up, 
I will go before you into Galilee.” S. Mark xiv. 27, 28. 

The word “ Howbeit”” implies that the sheep 
would not be scattered past recall. It points to 
there being some restoration of corporate life in 


1.“ A peculiar significance also attaches to His prediction that, 
after He was risen, He would go before them into Galilee. For, 
with their scattering upon His Death, it seems to us, the Apostolic 
circle or College was, as such, for a time broken up. They 
continued, indeed, to meet together as individual disciples, but the 
Apostolic bond was temporarily dissolved. This explains many 
things: the absence of Thomas on the first, and his peculiar position 
on the second Sunday; the uncertainty of the disciples, as evidenced 
by the words of those on the way to Emmaus; as well as the 
seemingly strange movements of the Apostles—all which are quite 
changed when the Apostolic bond is restored.” Edersheim, Zzfe 
and Times of Fesus the Messiah, Vol. U1. pp- 533, 534- 

® The version of 1611 has de, which does not bring out the idea. 
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prospect, and this agrees with Dr Edersheim’s 
notion. The sheep should again become one flock 
by following their Master into Galilee and finding 
Him there. 

Although our Greek version of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel, may, as it is alleged, contain some addi- 
tions especially in the later chapters, yet about 
the authenticity of the five verses from S. Matthew 
printed above, I entertain no manner of doubt. I 
believe this passage to have formed the close of the 
original Aramaic Gospel, written by S. Matthew, as 
we are told, “when Peter and Paul! were preaching 
at Rome,” A.D. 62—64, and that it has been faith- 
fully translated into Greek. I take for granted for 
the present that this appearance was identical with 
that to the five hundred brethren at once. 

I now turn to the examination of the passage 
from S. Matthew, printed at the head of the 
chapter. 

S. Matthew speaks of the “mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them.” On what occasion 
was this appointment made? I do not think that 
when the Apostles set out from Jerusalem they 
had any definite appointment to meet their Master 
in Galilee at a particular spot and at a given time. 


1 «Matthew indeed” says he (Irenzeus) ‘‘ produced the Gospel 
written among the Hebrews in their own dialect, whilst Peter and 
Paul proclaimed the Gospel and founded the Church at Rome.” 
Eusebius, Zcci. Hist. bk. v. c. 8. Irenzeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
A.D. 177: 
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When we find them on the Lake shore, they have 
an unsettled air—not that of men who are being 
directed by a purpose, or who are moving under 
a solemn command. 

We should have expected that the eleven, 
if they had been under orders from their Master, 
would have kept together, and given no heed to 
the ordinary occupations of life. I cannot therefore 
suppose that Peter would have said, “I go a 
fishing',” or that the others would have said, “We 
also go with thee,” if they had all been on their 
way to meet their Master at a given spot. More- 
over it would be strange that no allusion to this 
appointment to meet on the mountain should have 
been made by S. John, when he speaks of the 
seven disciples who “were together” on the sea 
of Tiberias. 

I have already stated my impression, that our 
Lord, when He left the scene of the meal on the 
Lake shore, gave orders for the summoning of the 
brethren. I believe that this injunction to Peter and 
John who were charged with the duty, constituted 
the appointment of which S. Matthew speaks. 

He concerns himself mainly with the mandate 
which our Lord delivers, but the account shews 
two stages in the action. First we have the ap- 
pearance of the Risen Lord upon the mount, which 
calls forth the worship of the beholders (S. Matth. 


1 See note at end of chapter—extract from the Gospel of 
S. Peter. 
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xxviii. vv. 16, 17); and afterwards (vv. I8—20) we 
are told of our Lord’s approach and the delivery of 
their commission to the disciples. 

To view the matter in its entirety I must carry 
my readers back to the Lake shore (S. John xxi. 
19, 20), when our Lord was passing from the place 
where they had had their meal, with Peter and 
John following Him almost as in the former days. 

These two Apostles are bidden, as I believe, to 
gather together from the neighbouring villages 
those who could be trusted in so solemn a matter. 
Our Lord would shew Himself to the brethren but 
not “to all the people” (Acts x. 41); it would have 
caused disturbance and perhaps bloodshed, besides 
being at variance with His purpose if He had so 
done’. Moreover directions might have to be given 
not only for selecting the right persons, but also 
for so delivering the notices as not to arouse the 
suspicion of Herod and his Court at Tiberias. It 
would be no small matter to make the right selec- 
tion, and to convey to each brother his summons, 
without letting the intended gathering become 
known. The villages lay scattered about and only 
a few fit persons would be found in each, so that 
some days may have been required to complete 
the work. Here then, at the outset, the Apostles 
are called on to exercise their judgment: the 
several qualities, which are wanted for action— 
answering to the purse and the wallet and the 


1 See Pastor Pastorum, p. 143. 
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-sword (Luke xxii. 36)—begin to be brought into 
use’. 

The men summoned are called “brethren” by 
S. Paul. These may have been distinguished from 
casual followers by having been “baptized in the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth,” which may have been 
the form used in Judza (S. John iv. 2). I have 
tried to picture to myself what passed on the 
occasion of the gathering related by S. Matthew, 
and as I maintain, mentioned by S. Paul, and | 
what I make out is something like this. 

On the top of the limestone scar, which runs 
by the side of the Sea of Galilee, there is a tract 
of comparatively speaking level land. This was 
unenclosed, like the moors on our north country 
fells, and a large body of persons might there 
come together without its becoming known to 
Herod or the scribes. At the time named “the 
eleven” go to the appointed place ; then, gradually, 
groups of believers appearing from different quarters 
draw to one spot, and there they wait and watch 
in an earnest way. “The eleven,” I conceive, stood 
together, perhaps a little apart. After a while, on 
some conspicuous point, the figure of the Lord is 
seen near at hand, It is felt to be He by the 
great mass of beholders, and even those who are 
not quite satisfied yield to what we may call “the 
corporate conviction.” They throw themselves on 
the ground. We do not hear that they utter any 


1 See Pastor Pastorum, pp. 291—294. 
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words of acclaim. There was, as I conjecture, in 
the Master’s aspect a certain something, different 
from the Jesus of Nazareth they had known. The 
Resurrection Body was not, and perhaps could not 
be, in all respects an identical reproduction of the 
functioning, organic structure of the living and 
breathing Being. Room is left for the beholders to 
form their own views, and for their wishes, as well as 
their affection, in some measure to come into play’. 

It does not appear that the Lord addressed 
Himself to this large assembly, but He moves 
through it and comes to where “the eleven” stood. 
This mention of our Lord’s “coming up” to the 
Apostles (the fact is indicated by the single word 
mpocedOav) marks eye-witness evidence. 

Our Lord, as I figure the scene, leaving the spot 
on which He had shewn Himself to the crowd, 
“came” to the eleven “and spake unto them.” 
We may suppose that those who were standing 
by might hear, and they might be included in the 
word “you,” in the closing sentence, “Lo I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world” ; 
but the commission and the promise are especially 
deposited with “the eleven,” the chosen witnesses, 
to be held in trust for mankind. 

Our Lord begins with the positive assertion of 
His power—He states it only as fact— 

“ All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.” S. Matth. xxviii. 18. 


1 See Pastor Pastorum, p- 143. 
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The Apostles could not have set out upon their 
work with the certain step and confident bearing 
which we mark in the early chapters of the Acts, 
if they had not been fully possessed with the con- 
viction that Jesus was Lord of all. No sooner does 
Peter open his mouth, than he says, 

“Tet all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, 
that God hath made him both Lord and Christ whom ye 
crucified.” Acts ii. 36. 

This supreme dominion of the Lord forms the 
first article in the earliest distinctive creed that is 
formulated by S. Paul. es 

“If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 


shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” 


The positive and uncompromising way in which, 
throughout this declaration, all is grounded on 
authoritative statement or revelation of fact, is 
most characteristic of our Lord. Not a word is 
given of the reason for any order, not a word of 
explanation is granted. Nowhere is there any 
help offered to one who would ask, “How can 
these things be?” (John iii. 9.) No reward is held 
out for accepting the statement or performing the 
duties enjoined; neither is any specific penalty 
denounced against disobedience or unbelief. The 
introduction of the idea of personal gain or loss 


1 Romans x. 9. ‘‘ Saved,” not so much in the sense of attaining 
the certainty of eternal happiness, as in that of being rescued from 
godlessness and sin. 
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would have brought down revelation from its high 
level. Christ’s claim on men to keep His command- 
ments is made to rest upon that “perfect love” 
which “casteth out fear.” (1 John iv. 18.) 

Following our Lord’s assertion of His authority, 
comes His supreme command :— 

“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” S. Matth. xxviii. 19. 

It is decause all authority is given Him “in heaven 
and on earth” (observe the word “ therefore”) that 
He seeks to “make disciples of all the nations,” 
claiming their fealty for the Godhead. This de- 
claration opens out a vista going further than 
our sight can follow; but I must give one glance 
down it, for I see a point which I must not let any 
of my readers miss, it is this, It is into the “name” 
and not into the “names” of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, that men are to be baptized. 
Baptism, besides conveying other meanings, implied 
that a certain kind of allegiance was owed and 
accorded to the person named. The use of the 
word “name” in Scripture is remarkable, it conveys 
something of the sense which goes along with the 
word “ personality” among ourselves. There could 
be but a single entity, comprised under one “name” 
so that there could be no danger that any should 
infer from our Lord’s words that “there were three 


1 y Cor. i. 13—16. 
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Gods or three Lords.” That unto which they 
were baptized was one Being with one Name—the 
Triune Godhead ; operating and making Himself 
known to men under three aspects above all— 
creating, redeeming, sanctifying—all which aspects 
“agree in one’.” 1 John v. 3. 

We find in the commission “to make disciples,” 
given in this declaration, something like a depar- 
ture from the previous practice of our Lord. We 
do not find that during His earthly ministry our 
Lord made it His great object to win disciples or 
took measures to make a separate. body of them® 
Our Lord now ordains the uniform practice of a rite 
of admission which should mark His followers off 
from the world. His own transcendent work, that 
of the Incarnation, had lain in a sphere apart; that 
now was done, and the Apostles were to enter on 
the task for which He had been carefully fitting 
them from the first. They were to seek out men 
in all the nations, and to proclaim to them what 
Christ had done whereby they might be saved out 
of the world. Those whom they won over would 
have to be preserved and kept apart; this was to 
be done by marking them with a badge and form- 


} This may have a bearing on our Lord’s abstention from baptizing 
Himself (John iv. 2). The disciples probably had baptized “in the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth,” this involved the same kind of adherence 
that obtained in the case of the Baptist’s disciples. Our Lord would 
claim man’s allegiance for nothing less than the Godhead. 

2 See Pastor Pastorum, pp. 171—173. 
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ing them into communities fortified by the force of 
association’. 

God has always taught men by way of fact ; and 
the central fact of the spiritual world,—that which 
set forth the communication between God and man 
—was the coming of Jesus Christ among mankind. 
For the world however to possess a fact, so as to 
profit by the lesson that is in it, the fact must be 
witnessed and made known, and the witness must 
be spread abroad and perpetuated. Here there 
opened a field for the action of men—men could 
bear witness to the Resurrection and men could 
organise societies. To men therefore this work 
was committed, and the commission is conveyed 
to them in this declaration to the brethren gathered 
on the hill-top. 

With regard to the special formula provided for 
baptism and the question of the period at which it 
came into use, superseding the form of baptism “in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” I shall say what little 
I have to say in an appended note. 

At the end of all come the words which convey 


1 It had been impossible for Christ to organise His Church 
Himself during His stay upon earth, for the central fact, round 
which all was to be built, was that which Christ was Himself 
accomplishing at that very time—the Incarnation. During this 
time there was no regular and appointed mode of access to the 
kingdom of God,—“‘ it suffered violence, and the violent took it by 
force” (Matth. xi. 12, 133 Luke xvi. 16)—men reached God by 
the vehemence of their irrepressible longing for communion with 


Him. 
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to the faithful the charter of Christian corporate 
life : 

“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
manded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” S. Matth. xxviii. 20. f 

This is spoken not to the zmmediate hearers 
only, but to all who should follow Jesus in all times. 
It is as absolutely fresh and as full of vitalising 
force for people in our own day as it was for those 
to whom the charge was given and the truth de- 
clared. It was to all Humanity that the Lord spoke. 

The actual presence of Christ with His followers 
which is here declared, lies at the very heart of 
all Christian life, corporate as well as individual. 
It is this which makes Christ’s Church a living 
organism—not shaped rigidly from without, but 
animated by a living principle within’. It was 
the glow that spread from this declaration which 
illuminated those who had been given a glimpse of 
God’s working in the Spiritual world and whose de- 
light at being “ fellow-workers together with Him” 
overcame their awe. The work that is recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles could_only have been 
done by men who had in their hearts a source of 
happiness that could not fail, from which there 
flowed that intense inward gladness which made 
such an essential feature in the lives of those to 
whom the Spirit came. The book of the Acts of 
the Apostles is redolent of joy. 


1 Pastor Pastorum, pp. 68, 69. 
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Men who had long nursed an inner belief, that 
there was something in them beyond the mere 
animal—and such there were both in Israel and 
among “the nations,’—were suffused with “a sacred 
and home-felt delight” at finding that what they 
had dreamed was coming true, and that God might 
be “ with them of a truth.” 

So far I have quietly assumed, that when 
S. Paul speaks of the appearance of our Lord to 
five hundred brethren at once, he had in mind this 
manifestation on the mountain of which S. Matthew 
gives us the account. The question, however, is 
quite an open one, and must be carefully considered. 

That the authorities we have to compare are 
both authentic I make no doubt. About the pas- 
sage of S. Matthew I have spoken above, and my 
readers are aware that the testimony of S. Paul in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians to the appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord is our earliest piece of 
documentary evidence on this subject. 

The heads of argument are these. In S. Paul’s 
list the notices appear to follow the order of time 
and this manifestation comes in a place that suits 
our history. That our Lord did somewhere appear 
to “five hundred brethren at once,” and that this 
appearance was subsequent to His having been 
seen by the twelve, I will take as settled. In 
support of my view that this manifestation was 
the same as that recorded in Matt. chap. xxviii. I 
put the question, Where else but in Galilee could 
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five hundred “brethren” have been got together? 
The word “brethren” implies that these were 
trusted: disciples ; indeed it would not have been 
prudent to summon any whose fidelity was not 
assured. 

The recognised disciples who dwelt at Jerusalem 
seem only to have numbered one hundred and 
twenty (Acts i. 15), and although it may be said 
that some of the visitants from Galilee may have 
stayed at Jerusalem for a week or more after the 
Passover, as the Apostles did, and that the appear- 
ance may have taken place during this time; still 
it would have been impossible for so. many as five 
hundred to have come together in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem without giving the Roman au- 
thorities occasion to interfere ; neither can I suppose 
that S. John, whose account embraces this period, 
would have passed so notable a matter by. 

I turn to another difficulty now. Why is it, we 
may ask, that S. Matthew speaks only of “the 
eleven” while S. Paul speaks of five hundred 
brethren? This I account for by the tendency of 
the Jewish evangelist to make very little of the 
outward circumstances when his mind is bent on 
the inner drift. With S. Matthew the fact of the 
appearance to the large body is of little concern, 
because it is to “the eleven” that our Lord’s dis- 
course is immediately addressed, and it was with 
discourses rather than incidents that he is primarily 


1 Pastor Pastorum, p. 452. 
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concerned. What S. Matthew is thinking of, all 
through these five verses, is the mandate with 
which they close. This mandate was given to 
“the eleven,” and thus it is “the eleven” who are 
in his eye. He is not collecting testimonies to the 
fact of our Lord’s appearances as S. Paul is. It 
never struck him that such testimony would be 
wanted. He has one main object in view, and 
that is, to spread Christ’s injunction and Christ’s 
declaration of indwelling fellowship so widely that 
they should never be lost. 

S. Paul on the other hand is not occupied 
with what our Lord had said when He appeared, 
but only with the fact that He did shew Himself 
to certain witnesses. It is of this that he wants 
to convince the Corinthians. He brings forward 
this instance, and strengthens himself by this par- 
ticular—that they all saw the Lord at the same 
time, “at once” (éddama£). Five hundred men 
could not all be under false impression at the 
same moment; this, I take it, is what was in his 
mind. 

I find too some circumstances, which when 
carefully examined fall in with the supposition 
that the eleven formed part of a larger company. 

What first strikes me is that, while I can see 
good reason why the open ground on the hill top 
should be made the meeting place for the hundreds 
of the Galilean brethren, I can see none for the 
summoning of “the eleven,” by themselves, to such 

1p 19 
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a remote spot. For a gathering of five hundred 
persons it was essential, for reasons of safety, to 
find a»secluded place, but for an interview with 
“the eleven” no such precautions were necessary. 
If the whole body of Galilaan disciples were called 
together on the mountain top, “the eleven” would 
of course be there with the rest; but if it were to 
them and none beside that the Lord was to appear, 
there would be no reason for secrecy ; they might 
meet their Master in a chamber at Capernaum, as 
they had done at Jerusalem. Our Lord must have 
appeared to “the eleven” or communicated with 
them before this, in order to make “the appoint- 
ment” spoken of (Matt. xxviii. 16); but S. Matthew’s 
Gospel contains no account of any interview be- 
tween our Lord and the Apostles, previous to that 
which we are considering’. Five hundred brethren 


1 The reason of this may be, that he found no other considerable 
discourse in the Post-Resurrection History, and that he only related 
the events which were attached to sayings. The exact meaning of 
the word translated ‘‘oracles” (Néyia) is a matter of discussion. If 
S. Matthew’s original Gospel was, as the earliest authorities say, a 
collection of Aéyea (/ogia), by which I understand, the sayings of our 
Lord together with notices of the occasions which led to their being 
delivered, then I can understand why the original of S. Matthew tells 
us so little about the Post-Resurrection History. S. Matthew took 
for the nucleus of his narratives the discourses or injunctions of our 
Lord. Of these he found few in the oral traditions of the forty 
days, and there was none that to his mind would compare in import- 
ance with the momentous and much embracing utterance delivered 
on the mountain. Therefore he determined to give this alone, and 
to shew its unique position by making it the close of his Gospel. 
Eusebius, quoting Papias, who was bishop of Hierapolis early 
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could not have been assembled either in Galilee or 
anywhere else, unless they had been summoned, 
and were greatly interested in the purport of the 
summons. 

Moreover, we find in the account certain par- 
ticulars which seem more consistent with the notion 
that a large body of beholders were present, than 
with that of an appearance to “the eleven” by 
themselves. We read that “they worshipped Him.” 
Now “the eleven” had not worshipped Him when 
they had seen Him before, why should they do so 
now? Furthermore that, at the appearance of the 
Lord awe should take possession of the beholders, 
and that they should throw themselves prostrate on 
the ground, is what was much more likely to happen 
with a large assembly than with a small party; for 
the greater the company of beholders, the more 
open are they to become possessed by enthusiastic 
impulses. 

“But some doubted” stands next. It is not 
likely that any of “the eleven” should doubt, for 
they had all twice seen the Risen Lord before, and 
the greater part had seen Him three times, and the 
- presence of doubt among them is not consistent 
with our accounts or with the situation. They were 
going by special appointment to meet their Risen 
Master and they would be already aware that some- 


in the second century, says (Zec/. Hist. 111. c. 29): “‘ Matthew com- 
posed the oracles in the Hebrew dialect.” Mar@atos pév ody “EBpaidc 
diadéxrw Ta ASyLa TUVEypaaTo. 
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thing with which they were not familiar, at times 
passed over His aspect. The “brethren” who were 
not Apostles, were not aware of this, and even a 
slight difference from the Lord’s accustomed look 
might cause them to doubt. The “brethren” would 
open their hearts to one another on their going 
down from the mountain. “What we have seen,” 
one would say, “is not quite what we looked for.” 
“Ts it likely it should be?” might be the reply. 
“Who are you that you should forestall the ways of 
God?” “If it was not Jesus of Nazareth that 
we saw, who was it?” We are\not to take it for 
granted that the effects of this hesitation were mis- 
chievous. No condemnation is passed upon those 
who doubted. Their belief would be worth more 
when it did come, from their minds having been set 
working about it. 

It was not personal trust in the Lord that was 
in question, nor any matter of theological faith. 
Whether the person they saw was Jesus of Nazareth 
was to be settled by each man from his powers of 
recognition and recollection, and that men should 
value and exercise their individual responsibility 
on matters within the scope of human judgment, is 
one of the things on which Christ insists. 

That S. Matthew should record that “some 
doubted,” is a circumstance of great significance 
for the critic. Not only does it shew the candour 
of the evangelist, but it also proves that these 
brethren were not, as some would have us believe, 
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all so fully possessed by the persuasion that they 
were to see the Lord, that they forced their senses 
to comply with their expectation. In a large body, 
which acts under an impulse, there are always a 
few who will refuse to be dragged along with the 
crowd, and who out of independence, are rather 
inclined to opposition ; at any rate they will insist 
on examination. On such men Christ would look 
without disfavour, and among the “five hundred” 
brethren I should expect that there would be some 
of this character. Consequently I find in this state- 
ment, “some doubted,” not only a proof of the 
“candour” of the Evangelic narrative, but also a 
significant detail which points to the tale having 
been originally furnished by one who was an eye- 
witness of the fact. He must have been among 
the body, or he would not have known of these 
doubts. 

Assuredly it never entered the writer’s head to 
regard himself as writing a treatise in support of 
the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus. The belief in 
the certainty of that was part of himself ; conse- 
quently he put down in his Gospel anything about 
which he felt sure, without considering whether 
some particular might not be made use of to 
discredit his narrative. If any one had told him 
that he was weakening his case by making an ad- 
mission he would not have understood what was 
meant. He writes for men on many of whom the 
Spirit had fallen, the brethren of Judea and of 
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Galilee. Those to whom S. Paul wrote at Corinth 
were in a very different position and were men of 
very different minds. 


NOTE A: 


I give here the passage to which I have alluded in 
p. 278. It forms the conclusion of the recovered portion 
of “the Gospel according to Peter.” 


“ Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and many 
went forth returning to their homes, as the feast was ended. But 
we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and were grieved: and 
each one grieving for that which was come.to pass departed to his 
home. But I Simon Peter and Andrew my brother took our nets 
and went away to the sea; and there was with us Levi the son of 
Alphzeus, whom the Lord.......” 


The scene, we observe, is suddenly changed from Jeru- 
salem to the Sea of Galilee, as we pass from the second 
sentence of this fragment to the last. 

I have referred to this Apocryphal Gospel pretty frequently, 
and my readers may be glad to have some account of it. 

I, therefore, give extracts from the Lectures delivered by 
Prof. Robinson and Dr Montague James, soon after the 
discovery of the fragment was made known. 

The proper meaning of the word “apocryphal” which 
is now commonly used as though it were synonymous with 
“doubtful” appears from what the Professor says of our 
document: 

“Tt was a true ‘Apocryphon,’ the secret book of a sect and not 
the common property of the Catholic Church.” 

I append some extracts from the Lectures: 

‘‘But perhaps the most startling of our recoveries is that of the 
‘Gospel according to Peter.’ What was known of this? Eusebius, 
‘the Father of Church History,’—who seems so well to have 
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divined what would be of interest to readers who lived fifteen 
centuries later than his time—mentioned its name, and gave us 
too a letter of Serapion on its use in church?. This letter we must 
read. It runs as follows (Eus. . Z. VI. 12): 

‘“«* We, brethren, receive Peter and the other Apostles even as 
Christ; but the writings that go falsely by their names we in our 
experience reject, knowing that such things as these we never 
received. When I was with you I supposed you all to be attached 
to the right faith; and so without going through the Gospel put 
forward under Peter’s name I said: If this is all that makes your 
petty quarrel, why then let it be read. But now that I have learned 
from information given me that their mind was lurking in some hole 
of heresy, I will make a point of coming to you again: so, brethren, 
expect me speedily. Knowing then, brethren, of what kind of 
heresy was Marcion’ (then follows a sentence where the text is 
faulty: I read ‘ Marcion’ with the Armenian Version, against 
¢Marcianus,’ an unknown person, of the Greek text). ‘From others,’ 
he goes on, ‘who used this very Gospel,—I mean from the suc- 
cessors of those who started it, whom we call Docete; for most of 
its ideas are of their school—from them, I say, I borrowed it and 
was able to go through it and to find that most of it belonged to the 
right teaching of the Saviour, but some things were additions.’ 
Thus much, says Eusebius, for Serapion. 

‘‘Serapion was Bishop of Antioch 19g0—203, and his letter was 
addressed to the Church of Rhossos, on the coast just below Antioch. 
Now if our Gospel be the one referred to by Serapion—and we 
shall see that it bears out his description—we take it back at once to 
the 2nd century; and we must allow some years at least for it to 
gain authority, so that it should be read in church at Rhossos. 

SS Die os It is now time to come to the document itself. It was dug 
up six years ago in an ancient cemetery at Akhmim (Panopolis) in 
Upper Egypt, and it now rests, I believe, in the Gizeh Museum at 
Cairo. The French Archzological Mission at Cairo have the 
honour of its discovery, of its identification, and of its somewhat 


tardy publication.” 
1 The canon of Scripture was not settled at this time. The Council of 


Laodicea, A.D. 364, gave a list of authorised books. Earlier lists are found in 
the works of Origen, Athanasius, and others. (This note is mine.) 
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NOTE B (p. 283). 
ON THE FORMULA OF BAPTISM. 


We find frequently in the Acts of the Apostles accounts of 
the administration of baptism to converts ; most commonly 
the “name” into which they are baptised is not given, but 
in Acts ii. 38 we have “‘be baptised every one of you in the 
name of the Lord Jesus unto the remission of your sins.” We 
have also (Acts viii. 16, xix. 5), “baptised into the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” We might have expected that the formula 
delivered by our Lord would have at once superseded all 
others, but at first the spirit was everything, and little attention 
was given to the letter. The questions about the efficacy of 
the outward visible signs, and of what was essential for the 
“validity” of rites, did not come forward until a later time. 

Although in the three passages just cited from the Acts, 
there is no mention of the Holy Spirit, yet we have evidence 
that is quite conclusive about the fact that the Holy Spirit 
must have been named in the formula of baptism familiar 
to S. Paul, for when the Ephesians say, “Nay, we did not so 
much as hear whether there was a Holy Ghost!},” S. Paul 
replies, “Into what then were ye baptized?” c. xix. 2. The 
history of the baptism of proselytes among the Jews and of 
the subsequent extension of the rite is clearly given in The 
First Century of Christianity, by the late Mr Homersham 
Cox (Longmans, Green & Co., 1886) ; see also Dr Edersheim, 
Life of Fesus the Messiah. 

In p. 283 I had to speak of Hapieni as an avowal of 
allegiance, but what made it touch men closely was, that it 
testified to the “remission of sins” consequent upon a 
change of heart (erdvova), The neophyte believed that he 
rose from the water “a new creature” (S. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 11, 
2 Cor. v. 17, Gal. vi. 15). His past sins had been put away, 
and he entered on a new life. 


1 See Acts of the Apostles, Rev. F. Rendall, Macmillan & Co. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE APPEARANCE TO JAMES. 


“‘Then He appeared to James,” 1 Cor. xv. 7. 


Ir S. Paul had not left us these five words, 
the Acts of the Apostles would have shewn, on its 
first page, something that seemed at variance with 
the Gospel of S. John. For whereas, when we had 
last heard of our Lord’s brethren, we had been told 
that “they did not believe on Him” (John vii. 5), 
we now find these brethren named among those 
believers who, after the Ascension, “went up into 
the upper chamber” and “continued stedfastly in 
prayer” (Acts i. 14). 

It does not occur to S. Luke that there is any- 
thing in this to call for explanation ; nor does he 
think it necessary, when he has occasion to mention 
James in chapter xii., to explain that he was at the 
head of affairs in the Church. All those into whose 
hands the book would come knew this. From the 
way in which S. Paul mentions our Lord’s appear- 
ance to James, we gather that the fact was com- 
monly known. It was natural that our Lord should 
appear to His brother and there was little to be said 
about it, S. Luke only speaks of these “brethren” 
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once (ch. viii. 19, 20), and says nothing of their 
unbelief. Readers passing from his “first treatise” 
(Acts i. 2) to the second, would not find anything 
startling in the mention of “His brethren” (Acts 
i. 14). But with us, who come to the book of 
Acts from reading S. Mark and S. John, the case 
is very different. That the brethren along with 
their mother should be found at Jerusalem at this 
time is something to be accounted for. Even if 
she had wished to visit the Holy City at the feast 
of Pentecost, she, and her sons with her, would 
not have gone up thither a fortnight before the 
time unless they had been directed to do so. 
Something must have happened since the Sep- 
tember of the preceding year? to work the change 
in the minds of the brethren, and an appearance to 
James, who was the foremost among them, would 
have produced the results which we find. The 
converted brethren would have been eager to shew 
their belief. It may seem strange that such an 
event as the appearance to. James should have 
been left almost unmentioned; it is not on that 
account less certain, for S. Paul wrote during 
the lifetime of James. He mentions him as an 
Apostle, and those only, it appears, could be 
counted Apostles who had seen the Risen Lord? 


1 See S. John vii. 5 and S. Mark iii. 21, 31—33. I do not 
think that the brethren were in Jerusalem at the time of the Passion. 
The time of the Feast of Tabernacles, John vii. 5, 
Ole wees a: 
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How long James had held back from belief 
was a matter about which S. Luke, who confined 
himself to matters of practical interest, concerned 
himself little. “We are too apt to forget,” says 
Professor Ramsay’, “that Luke was not writing for 
us, and that he was not even writing for posterity. 
He wrote for the benefit of his own contemporaries. 
His work stands in the closest relation to the time. 
That which seemed most important for the require- 
ments of the Church at the time, was what Luke 
most desired to record with absolute accuracy 
and trustworthiness.” 

We, however, look to the Scriptures for a con- 
gruous History, and if these five words had dropped 
out of the original copy of the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians what would our position be? We should 
be confronted with a discrepancy for which divines 
would have been at pains to account. Some would 
have said that the Virgin Mary must have broken 
silence and that it was from her disclosures that the 
change had come about ; others might have main- 
tained that it was due to workings in the hearts of the 
brothers, touched as they would be to the quick by 
the death and sufferings of Jesus and repenting of 
their want of sympathy ; or that they might have 
been disturbed by the news that the Body had 
vanished from the tomb, and by the rumour that 
their brother had been seen alive. Others might 
have made guesses nearer the truth, saying perhaps, 

1 Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 204. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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“Some manifestation must have taken place of 
which we have lost the account.” 

Carrying on our supposition, we will imagine 
that at some later time a perfect MS. of this 
Epistle had come to light. What attention these five 
words would then have attracted! The difficulty, 
about which volumes had been written, would have 
been found never really to have existed at all. 
It would be found that what had caused all the 
stir was a copyist’s omission, and that the true text 
furnished what was wanted to make the whole 
history agree with itself. The statements of 
S. John’s. Gospel! vii, 95) Acts" Si4gand) Cor 
xv. 7, would have been brought into harmony 
and the sudden conversion of the brethren of our 
Lord would have been accounted for in a perfectly 
natural way. 

It may be some comfort to us, if ever we come 
across an apparent discrepancy, to call to mind 
that one sentence, let drop upon a different matter, 
has made perfectly smooth what might have been 
a great cause of perplexity. In these days of 
exploration there is always the possibility that 
some new fragment may be brought to light which 
may render help in cases of apparent discrepancy 
as S. Paul’s words in this instance have done. 

The mention of James brings us to the edge of 
an ocean of controversy, and a somewhat stormy 
ocean we shall find it to be. I shall venture on it 
no farther than I can help, but I must let my 
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readers know what my own views are, as to the 
actual relationship to Mary and Joseph, of those 
whom all the Evangelists term “the brethren of 
our Lord.” I shall also be expected to give some 
account of the grounds on which I rest my view. 

That the James here mentioned by S. Paul, is 
identical with James the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. w. 
19), and also with the James whom we find holding 
high authority in the Church (Acts xii. 17), I feel 
no doubt, for when Paul spoke of James, the Corin- 
thians would think of no other than the “brother of 
the Lord’.” 

The question before us may be stated thus, 
Were the so-called brethren of our Lord actually 
the family of Joseph and Mary? (the view that 
they were so is called the “ Helvidian ” theory), or 
were they the sons of Joseph by a former marriage? 
(which is the “ Epiphanian” view), or were they the 
Lord’s first cousins on His mother’s side? as was 
maintained by S. Jerome. This is called the 
“Hieronymian” hypothesis. These terms, taken 
from the names of those who were most prominent 
in supporting the respective theories, are convenient 
for use’. 


1 Pastor Pastorum, p- 453- 

2 See any Biblical Encyclopedia under the head, ‘‘ Brethren of 
the Lord.” See also Pearson on the Creed, Art. III., Dr Edersheim, 
Life of Fesus, vol. 1, Bishop Lightfoot, Epzstle to the Galatians, 
Dissertation II., and the Rev. J. B. Mayor, Epistle of S. Fames. 
Hieronymus, better known as S. Jerome, lived A.D. 330—420. 
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After much balancing of evidence I have decided 
to hold by the Helvidian theory. Bishop Light- 
foot contends for that which is called the Epi- 
phanian view ; while the view of S. Jerome, for the 
particulars of which I refer to treatises on the 
subject, is that which is probably the most widely 
held. 

The Greek word applied to these brethren in 
the New Testament is the term in common use for 
“brothers” and in no case do we find any qualifi- 
cation or limitation attached to it. My younger 
readers may therefore ask, “Why should any 
question have been raised about the meaning?” 
A little examination will shew what the com- 
plications of the subject are. All I can do is 
to point out that two objections of great import- 
ance have been raised against the view which I 
adopt. They are very different in kind and they 
appeal to persons whose dispositions are different. 
There are, and always have been, a large number 
of people who cannot endure the supposition that 
Joseph and Mary ever lived together as man and 
wife. Such persons naturally entertain a strong 
repugnance to the Helvidian theory. No argu- 
ments from our glimpses of the family life at 
Capernaum are likely to make much impression 
upon them, for the question has been previously 
settled in their minds on grounds of another nature. 


Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, died at a great age 
A.D. 402. Helvidius seems to have been at Rome A.D. 383. 
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This objection of theirs is entitled to much respect, 
for it is based on a highly reverential view. It is, 
however, consistent with reverence of a very lofty 
kind to suppose that all the relations of human life 
which have been established and hallowed by God, 
were frankly recognised and adopted by the Son 
of Man when He took our nature upon Him, and 
the Word became Flesh. 

The other objection is one with which I must 
deal more fully. It has to do with the historical 
facts of the case. Our Lord; it is said, would not 
have committed His Mother to the care of S. John 
if she had been left with four sons of her own. It 
was this argument which Bishop Lightfoot con- 
sidered to be fatal to the Helvidian theory. He 
felt the objections to the view of S. Jerome to be 
insuperable and concluded on taking that of Epi- 
phanius, saying, when he did so, that the course he 
took would expose him to all the difficulties which 
beset those who adopt a middle way. I will print 
the whole passage in S. John’s Gospel upon which 
the difficulty above-mentioned turns. 

“When Jesus therefore saw His mother, and the disciple 
standing by, whom He loved, He saith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold, thy son! Then saith He to the disciple, 


Behold, thy mother! And from that hour the disciple took 
her unto his own home.” S. John xix. 26, 27. (Italics in R.V.) 


The punctuation of the Revised Version in this 
passage shews us the Sufferer on the Cross directing 
the attention of His Mother to S. John as her son, 
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and bidding him look on His Mother as a parent 
of his own. The comma after “behold” is im- 
portant. The words were uttered in Aramaic, in 
which language the interjection rendered in English 
by “Lo!” or “ Behold!” directing notice to a par- 
ticular object, was in very common use. 

When we examine these expressions strictly, it 
seems to be going too far to say that our Lord 
“committed His Mother to the charge of S. John.” 
What our Lord did was to graft S. John into the 
family asa son. Hedid not touch the position or 
the responsibility of the brethren. No direction is 
given to S. John to support the Lord’s Mother or 
to take her into his home. It was of his own free 
will that he did this. He went beyond what our 
Lord bade; our Lord left room for him to do so. 
S. John “took her unto his own.” To understand 
what these words mean, we must look at all the 
circumstances. I believe that S. John was un- 
married and living with his mother Salome, and 
that the family were sufficiently provided with the 
means of livelihood. Zebedee was probably no 
longer alive, but he had been a man of some sub- 
stance, he had possessed a vessel of his own, which 
was worked partly by hired servants (S. Mark i. 
IQ, 20). 

Salome, the wife or widow of Zebedee, was, 
as I believe, the sister of the Blessed Virgin’. 


1 In John xix. 25 we have: ‘But there were standing by the 
cross of Jesus His mother, and His mother’s sister, Mary the wife of 
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The brethren of the Lord might be married or 
looking to becoming so, for people in Judza 
married early, and I can well understand that it 
might be more desirable for Mary to live with her 
sister and unmarried nephew than to become one 
of the family of a married son. 

I long suspended my decision between the 
Helvidian and Epiphanian theories and it was these 
words of our Lord to S. John that caused my 
suspense. But if I understand that Salome was 
Mary’s sister, the difficulty is greatly lessened. 
What weighs most with me is the repeated 
mention of the brethren as being in company 
with their mother. We find them clinging to 
her in a way which we should not expect to 
find in four stepsons, the youngest of whom 
must have been well over thirty years of age; 
and their so doing is still more improbable 
if we suppose them to be nephews. I have ex- 
pressed the opinion (see Pastor Pastorum, p. 165) 
that the family of the Lord left Nazareth shortly 
after the miracle at Cana owing to the ill-favour 
into which they had fallen in their own city. 
We find that the brethren accompanied the Lord’s 
Clopas, and Mary Magdalene,”—these four persons are distinct. The 
clauses ‘‘His mother’s sister,” and “ Mary the wife of Clopas” are not, 
I think, in apposition. Again, Mark xvi. 1, we have ‘‘ Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome brought spices.” If 
these three women were those who had stood at the foot of the cross 


together with the mother of the Lord, as seems likely, “Salome” in 
S. Mark must answer to “ His mother’s sister” in S. John’s account. 


20 
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mother to Capernaum, “where they abode not 
many days” says S. John, ii. 12. Shortly after 
their arrival there, our Lord Himself, taking His 
disciples with Him, went to Jerusalem for the Pass- 
over ; probably the Lord’s Mother and the brethren 
went with Him to the feast, but of them nothing 
is said. We gather from the subsequent history 
that they afterwards made Capernaum their per- 
manent abode. When there seemed reason to 
fear for the health and safety of Jesus, Mark iil. 21, 
“His friends,’ by whom I understand His Mother 
and the brethren, interposed. That the brethren 
should change their place of abode thus readily, 
favours the supposition that they were young and 
unmarried; for persons of mature age would pro- 
bably have had families and could not have left the 
place where they were settled and at work, without 
very serious loss. Our Lord’s sisters and their 
husbands remained behind; the reason for the 
change of abode, whatever it was, did not extend 
to them. “Are not His sisters here with us?” asked 
the people of Nazareth, at a later time (Mark 
vi. 3). 

It may be convenient for those who are interested 
on this point, if I draw up a kind of summary of 
what we learn about these “ brethren.” 

We first hear of them in the following passage 
of S. John. 


“After this he went down to Capernaum, he, and his 
mother, and #zs brethren, and his disciples : and there they 
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abode not many days.” S. John ii. 12. (The italics here as 
elsewhere come from the R.V.) 


Critics of the New Testament are agreed that 
the writers did not commonly waste words. When 
we light upon a fact mentioned casually and of 
which, for the moment, nothing seems to come, we 
may suspect that the event caused considerable 
concern at the time, and that it had consequences 
which do not at once appear. In the above verse 
it is simply said that the family “went down to 
Capernaum” ; but this was no holiday excursion, it 
would not have been mentioned if it had been 
merely that; the household may not have been 
permanently removed at that time, but at any 
rate this seems to have been a ¢ria/ visit intended 
to discover whether Capernaum would be a suit- 
able abode. I have attributed this removal to the 
jealousy caused at Nazareth by our Lord’s having 
worked His Signs not there but at Cana’. There 
were very probably other reasons as well. 

Our Lord paid a second visit to Nazareth, about 
March A.D. 29 (so far as I can give the date). He 
met with rejection “in His own country,” Mark vi. 
4. In the following passage the word “thence” 
means “from Capernaum.” 

“ And he went out from thence; and he cometh into his 
own country; and his disciples follow him. And when the 


sabbath was come, he began to teach in the synagogue: and 
many hearing him were astonished, saying,- Whence hath 


1 Pastor Pastorum, pp. 159, 164. 
20—2 
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this man these things? and, What is the wisdom that is 
given unto this man, and what mean such mighty works 
wrought by his hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and 
Simon? and are not his sisters here with us? And they 
were offended in him.” S. Mark vi. 1—3. 


I would note that the question “ Are not His 
sisters here with us?” implies that the brothers 
were not with them. This agrees with the Gospel 
history. I find something in the above passage 
which bears on the question now immediately in 
view. What especially causes the speakers to be 
“offended” at the “wisdom” of the words of Jesus 
and at His mighty works, is that He is one of a 
family known to them, and that His brothers and 
sisters are just like other people. Now, if He were 
not truly one of the same stock as the four brothers, 
but was the only child of Joseph by Mary, while 
the others were Joseph’s sons and daughters 
by a previous marriage, the remark would lose 
much of its force; it would be open at once to the 
rejoinder that He was only half-brother to those 
they named. . Further, if the four persons called 
“ brothers ” were really cousins on the mother’s side, 
as S. Jerome maintained, the queries, which evidently 
were effective at the time, would lose their point 
altogether. Moreover there is something in the 
order of mention, “the carpenter the son of Mary, 
and brother of James,” &c., which to me favours 
the impression that our Lord was the eldest in the 
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family. That four young men, living at home with 
their mother, should, when it seemed advisable to 
leave Nazareth, go with her to Capernaum, we 
can well understand; but I cannot see why step- 
sons, and still less why nephews, should have felt 
bound to remove, any more than the sisters and 
their husbands did. 

I go back now to the period, following the call 
of the Apostles, when our Lord was high in popular 
favour. This was a month or two before the 
second visit to Nazareth at which our Lord met 
with the reception just described, possibly at the 
end of January A.D. 29. (Pastor Pastorum, Chronol. 


Append.) 


“And he cometh into a house. And the multitude 
cometh together again, so that they could not so much as 
eat bread. And when his friends heard it, they went out to 
lay hold on him: for they said, He is beside himself.” 
See Mark 311.20, 25, 

“And there come his mother and his brethren; and, 
standing without, they sent unto him, calling him. And a 
multitude was sitting about him: and they say unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without seek for thee. 
And he answereth them, and saith, Who is my mother and 
my brethren? And looking round on them which sat round 
about him, he saith, Behold, my mother and my brethren ! 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” S. Mark iii. 31—35. 


The passage which is most material for my case, 
is the following, taken from the Gospel of S. John. 


“ Now the feast of the Jews, the feast of tabernacles, was 
at hand. His brethren therefore said unto him, Depart 
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hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples also may 
behold thy works which thou doest. For no man doeth 
anything in secret, and himself seeketh to be known openly. 
If thou doest these things, manifest thyself to the world. 
For even his brethren did not believe on him. Jesus there- 
fore saith unto them, My time is not yet come; but your 
time is alway ready. The world cannot hate you; but me 
it hateth, because I testify of it, that its works are evil. Go 
ye up unto the feast: I go not up yet unto this feast; 
because my time is not yet fulfilled. And having said 


these things unto them, he abode s#z// in Galilee.” S. John 
vill. 2-—9. 


Our Lord on the occasion before us, had just 
come back to His home in Capernaum, after His 
long journey in the North of Galilee near the 
borders of Syrophcenicia. This brings us to the 
beginning of September in the autumn of the year 
preceding that in which Jesus suffered. An argu- 
ment has been drawn from this passage which is of 
considerable weight, and which bears against the 
view which I myself take. It is said that the tone 
of the speakers is that of elders addressing a junior. 
I recollect feeling this and being much swayed by 
it at one time. The brothers, no doubt, give their 
advice and admonition, as-if they felt that they 
had a right to speak, and as if in practical matters 
they had been used to take the lead. This very 
likely was the case. Jesus they may have regarded 
as a prophet or philosopher, who was little versed 
in the ways of bringing about practical results, and 
whenever there was a question of expediency or 
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of the shortest way of gaining a positive end, then, 
they would think, matters came within their legi- 
timate sphere. They never doubted but that they 
understood what Jesus had in view. He was to 
be a prophet like John the Baptist, and might 
hope for a following larger even than his; but 
the first requisite for this was that He should 
make Himself known; this He was not taking the 
right means to do, and hereupon they spoke. 
There is an earnestness in what they say. They 
do not disparage their brother’s gifts although 
they go only a very little way towards under- 
standing them. They are interested about His 
success. They may not have been insensible to 
the renown in which the family would share. 
‘Moreover in accounting for the words used, we 
must consider that although those who used them 
were juniors, yet being all of one mind they ex- 
pressed the voice of the family. The speakers are 
impatient, as young men would probably be sat 
the want of forwardness in our Lord’s course of 
action. They thought that they saw the goal 
which He must have in view, and they wondered 
that He did not go straight towards it. They were 
anxious for His success, in the way they under- 
stood success, and they therefore wanted to see 
Him take action of a more vigorous and effective 
kind. They regarded Him as occupied with lofty 
contemplations, and thought that when it came to be 
a matter of putting His views into action He would 
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be the better for the advice of persons used to the 
business of life. What they could not understand 
was, that one who had grown up among them, 
and had shared their thoughts, their troubles, and 
their joys, should on one side of His nature be 
altogether different from themselves. Our Lord’s 
brethren knew nothing, of course, of the real 
nature of the World-Work which was being effected 
through the fact of the Incarnation. 
We have seen before (S. Mark iii. 21) that the 
Apostles, as well as the family, looked upon Jesus 
as requiring friendly care. An incident related by 
S. John implies that the Apostles also noticed His 
disregard for His personal well-being. As they 
were passing through Samaria He was wearied 
with His journey and “sat by the well just as He 
was” (i.e. not having wrapped Himself in the cloak, 
which He laid aside while walking), They came 
to Him there bringing food from the city, and “the 
disciples prayed Him, saying, Rabbi, eat.” They 
fear that He may neglect to take proper nutriment. 
I have remarked in Pastor Pastorum, on the 
small concern which our Lord shewed about making 
disciples or holding them together, in an organised 
body. What belonged to the forming of a society 
was a separate work from that which He was sent 
in person to do; this could be done when He was 
gone, and, under God’s guidance, it could be done 
by men; but the proper work of Christ was ex- 
clusively His-own. None but He could “cast fire 
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upon the earth'”; but when it was once kindled 
men could fan it, men could feed it, men could 
spread it, and so to them it might be left to be 
fanned, and fed, and spread. “When the fire is once 
kindled,” says the Lord, “what more do I want’ ?” 

When our Lord came back to Capernaum from 
His journeying in the north (John vii. 3—8) the 
brethren were disappointed at His having passed 
the summer in the hill country. No adherents that 
could be of any service were to be met with there. 
Meanwhile, during His absence, His followers in 
Galilee and Judea would be falling away. But 
what especially disturbed them, and prompted, as I 
believe, their impatient speech was, that now, when 
He had come back to Capernaum, just as the 
main company of Galilazans were about to set out 
for the Feast of Tabernacles, they find, to their 
great disappointment, that He does not mean to 
go with them. They had thought that a great op- 
portunity offered for advancing His cause. Not 
only do they wish Him to go to Judza, where 
many adherents, and those the highest in station, 
were to be found?: but they also desire that He 
shall join the company that was proceeding down 
the Jordan valley towards Jerusalem ; for in this 
company of perhaps a thousand persons, He 
would find a public ready to listen. His discourses 
and the sight of His wondrous works would be 


1 S, Luke xii. 49, ‘‘what will 1” may=‘‘what more have I to do.” 
2 Such as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. 
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welcome to the body of wayfarers, and would com- 
mand attention. We find, indeed, that when He 
did go up on His final journey from Galilee with 
the body of visitants, He delivered lessons and 
wrought Signs upon the way. 

Our Lord will not go up to Jerusalem with the 
great company, because His time is not yet come. 
His refusal, to my mind, applies, not to His attending 
the feast, but to His going up in a public way with 
the main company of worshippers; their public 
entry to Jerusalem was likely to be marked with 
disorder, for the Galilaans might raise aclamour in 
honour of their prophet. These journeys of large 
companies, which answered in some degree to what 
in Arabia are called “caravans,” were important 
occasions, the entry of one of these into Jerusalem 
created a stir. It was the arrival of the great 
company from Galilee at the time of our Lord’s 
Passion which first aroused the terror of the priests 
and scribes. 

It was at the Passover, not at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, that the Baptism which our “Lord 
had to be baptized with” was to be accomplished. 

The stress on the verbs and pronouns in, “Go 
ye up,” and “I go not up” shews, I think, that 
what is immediately in our Lord’s view when He 
speaks, is the journey in public, rather than the 
question of attending the festival; and that what 
our Lord meant was, that He would not join the 
train of visitants that was setting out for the city. 
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Even if the word “yet” which some manuscripts 
contain and some do not, were to be omitted, I do 
not see that we should have to read the passage so 
as to understand that our Lord meant the brothers 
to suppose that He would remain away from Jeru- 
salem during the whole of the feast. 

Something remains to be said about the words 
of the brethren. They shew the way in which men, 
clear enough in their practical judgment, and 
capable enough in matters of daily life, but void of 
spiritual insight, looked at that time upon our Lord. 
It is significant that it should be our Lord’s works, 
and not His words, that the brethren take for the 
head of the matter. They would have Him go into 
Judza, that His disciples might see “His works,” 
John vii. 3. With those who were really “ His 
sheep and knew His voice” the case is just the 
reverse. What bound the disciples to Him above all 
was that He had “ words of eternal life’”” When the 
officers are asked by the chief priests why they 
had not apprehended Jesus, they answered, “ Never 
man so spake.” Instances to this effect might be 
greatly multiplied. It is only as a second resource 
that our Lord appeals to His works; it is to His 
personality that He mainly trusts. “ Believe me,” 
says He to Philip, “that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in Me” (“ because I say so and ye know 
Me”), or “else believe me for the very works’ sake” 
(John xiv. 11). There were the works to turn to 


1 Marginal reading of Revised Version, John vi. 68. 
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if they could not do without them. The brethren, 
however, and no doubt they represented a very 
large class of persons (people who were absolutely 
matter-of-fact, but singularly honest and true), 
looked upon what came under their eyes as more 
to be depended upon than what was conveyed in 
words. What they had heard, would sometimes 
get wrong in their heads, but what they had 
seen, remained fairly distinct. The brethren never 
questioned the genuineness of our Lord’s works, 
they never thought of explaining them away as 
the Jews did; but they were not.to them quite 
what a miracle would be to us; they regarded these 
superhuman faculties as special adjuncts granted 
to their brother Jesus; they saw powers which they 
could not understand, but they looked no further. 

“My time,” says our Lord to them, “has not yet 
come, but your time is alway ready.” They might 
attend on these occasions whenever they pleased, 
but for our Lord there was one such occasion fixed, 
and only one. Our Lord had come into the world 
to bring about the Central Act in its spiritual 
history. He was to go up to Jerusalem when that 
work was to be accomplished ; when the time came 
He would go, with all the people with Him: and 
He knew what result would follow. 


“Jesus therefore saith unto them, My time is not yet 
come; but your time is alway ready. The world cannot 
hate you; but me it hateth, because I testify of it, that its 
works are evil. Go ye up unto the feast: I go not up yet 
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unto this feast; because my time is not yet fulfilled.” 
S. John vii. 6—8. 


About this hatred there is a word to say. 

It is strange how, from the time of the Prophets 
down to our own day, the declaration of God, as 
being present and operative as a real living power 
in the world of men, has always driven a certain 
proportion of mankind, into that fury of hatred 
which comes of terror’. These brethren dwelling in 
Galilee, where Jesus could walk in safety, little 
thought how deadly was the animosity of the 
priestly authorities at Jerusalem. They were care- 
ful about their brother, and they would not have 
urged His going publicly up to Jerusalem if they 
had had any idea of the dangers that awaited Him 
there. Not only had Jesus used hard words about the 
Scribes and Pharisees; this merely put Him upon 
the level of an ordinary foe and would only have 
engendered an ordinary hate ; but there was some- 
thing in Jesus that went far deeper, and wakened a 
terror as of a power they could not comprehend. 
There went abroad a rumour that He was a man 
of God. “Can it be,” the priests would say to 
themselves, “that God should choose to work by 
Him rather than by us in the orthodox way?” 
If they had any misgivings about their orthodox 
ways, as may have been the case with some, they 


1 Witness Savonarola, the Jansenists, and other preachers of a 
living God, down to our own days. 
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tried to suppress them forcibly. What peace could 
they have if they did not? This would only 
sharpen their hate. The chief priests and others 
counted themselves ministers of a Sovereign en- 
throned on high. He was ¢hety God, He upheld 
the existing social order, and supplied a sanction 
to their government; but when Christ spoke of God 
as one who was close by them and who knew all 
that they thought and did, one who was a Spirit, 
accepting only the worship that was offered “in 
Spirit and in truth”; then there arose in them the 
hate that is born of fear, the cruellest hatred there 
can be. ¥ 

The passage of S. John which we have been 
considering furnishes the last mention of the Lord’s 
brothers that occurs in the Gospels. We next hear 
of them (Acts i.), in the upper chamber after the 
Ascension, when they were among those who “con- 
tinued steadfast in prayer.” The change that had 
been wrought in them can hardly have come about 
before the Crucifixion. Only once, and then but for 
a short time, between the Feast of the Tabernacles 
and the Passover in the subsequent spring, had our 
Lord been with them at Capernaum. Nothing had 
occurred during this time which should have 
changed the way in which the brothers looked 
upon Jesus. That they were filled with the deepest 
distress when they heard of the Crucifixion, we 
cannot doubt. But they would comfort them- 
selves, in the common way, with the thought that 
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they could have done nothing whatever to help; 
they tnay however have felt that they might have 
made their brother’s short life happier if they had 
shewn a livelier sympathy with Him. They had 
always feared that He would not manage His 
proceedings with prudence, and the result, they 
must think, went to confirm their view. If they 
had not embraced His cause when all men sought 
Him, would they do so now? The change wrought 
in them must have been due to some actual mani- 
festation. If our Lord appeared in person to James, 
this as I have said would account for everything. 
The others would learn from him that they were to 
attend at Jerusalem before the time of Ascension. 
Now comes the question: were James and the 
three other brethren among the five hundred who 
beheld our Lord upon the Mount? I am inclined 
to the opinion that they were not. The five 
hundred are spoken of by S. Paul, not merely as 
disciples, but as “ brethren.” This word had not been 
commonly used. I take it to mean that they were 
disciples of old standing, men whose fidelity was 
well known. It has been suggested that those who 
were selected were persons who had been baptized 
and who formed an inner circle of disciples. About 
this we cannot be sure; but we may suppose that 
Peter and John would not summon any who were 
not known to them as trusty adherents, and I do 
not feel sure that, at the time of this manifestation 
on the Mount, it would be known to the Apostles 
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that the Lord’s brethren had been allowed to see 
the Risen Lord. 

Again, it has been fairly argued that S. Paul 
would not say “chen He appeared to James,” if 
James had been among a body of beholders who 
had seen Him a day or two before. 

From the statement standing by itself, as it 
does, formulated in the same way as the appearance 
to Cephas, I take the view that our Lord appeared 
to James a short time after He had showed Himself 
to the company upon the Mount, and that He and 
James were by themselves. 

According to my view of the course of events, 
Mary, the Lord’s Mother, would have returned to 
Galilee and would be living there with John, and 
possibly in the house of Salome, at the time when 
our Lord shewed Himself to the five hundred on 
the Mount: that our Lord visited her in Galilee we 
cannot doubt. The interviews between Mother and 
Son are uniformly kept sacred from human eyes. 
All we know is, that Mary must have received direc- 
tions to go to Jerusalem for the Ascension. This 
intimation may, possibly, have come to her through 
James, but I am very strongly of opinion that the 
communication was made by our Lord Himself. 

I will only venture upon one conjecture, and that 
is that our Lord may have told His Mother that He 
meant to shew Himself to James. At this news 
we can understand that the Mother’s heart would 
have overflowed with delight. 


_ 
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This mention by S. Paul of the appearance of 
our Lord to James, coupled with the silence of all 
the Evangelists on the point, offers a curious study 
to those who are investigating the Composition of 
the Gospels. 

S. Luke, as the companion and helpmate of 
S. Paul, must have known all the facts of the history, 
which the Apostle summarised in his letter to the 
Corinthians, and that he should be silent about 
this manifestation to James excites some surprise ; 
for we know that while S. Luke was gathering 
materials James was at the head of affairs. 
S. Luke does, indeed, tell us that the Lord’s 
brethren were with the company of believers after 
the Ascension; but still we should expect some 
notice of the appearance of Jesus to James in 
particular. To have seen the Risen Lord was pro- 
bably an essential for being counted an Apostle, 
and we might expect S. Luke to shew that the 
Head of the Council at Jerusalem was amply 
qualified in this respect. 

It is worth while to look closely into the 
circumstances, for we shall find considerations, 
which may or may not have been among the 
reasons of S. Luke’s omission, but which shew 
that that omission is not unaccountable. 

First, it may be said, this incident of the 
appearance to James may not have fallen in 
S. Luke’s way, in writing either of hts books. 

The History of the Acts only begins with the 
Ascension, and this appearance to James had 

L. go? 21 
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taken place, perhaps, three weeks before. The 
Gospel too is not a regular chronicle; its primary 
purpose is not to record all that happened, but to 
put together those incidents of our Lord’s ministry, 
which were most essential for the early Church 
(see p. 299). 

Again, I shall presently touch on the fact, that 
S. Luke confines his narrative to what passed at 
Jerusalem ; for this,—and perhaps for this only,— 
he had authorities which he could confidently 
trust; and if the interview with James took place 
in Galilee as I think it did, this seeuld assist to 
explain S. Luke’s omission. 

I am persuaded that if what passed in this 
interview between the brothers had contained 
important practical injunctions or statements of 
doctrinal truth, they would have come to light 
on some of the occasions related in the Acts. 
If James could have referred to our Lord as his 
authority he would have done so. He would only 
have had to say “About this the Lord spoke to me,” 
and there would have been an end of the matter. 
It may have been foreshadowed to him that he 
was to hold a foremost place in the Church, and 
some intimation on this head was possibly given to 
Peter and John; but I incline to think that, as to 
particulars, our Lord left the Apostles a wide 
range, to deal with circumstances as they arose. 
The Holy Spirit would be overseeing all’. 


1 Eusebius says (Zecl. Hist. Bk. 11. ch. 1), ‘ This James there- 
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The sacredness which is flung over our Lord’s 
converse with His mother is extended, in a less 
degree, to this interview with James and the rest. 

We may indeed suppose that our Lord enjoined 
James to come to Jerusalem at about a fortnight 
before the feast of Pentecost, and to bring the other 
brethren with him. Some such direction must 
have been given, and this interview, recorded by 
S. Paul, affords the only occasion for it of which 
our writings speak. 

The first meeting between James and the Risen 
Lord must have offered an attractive subject to 
persons who looked to literary success; and it 
speaks well for the conscientiousness with which 
the Evangelists wrote, that no legend on this 
subject is even hinted at. It may be, that when 
the earlier Gospels were written, James was still 
alive, and that it was known that on this subject he 
held his peace himself, and would not that others 
should speak. 

One of the authors of the Apocryphal Gospels— 
it is an early one, although not written during the 
lifetime of James—the Gospel to the Hebrews—did 


fore whom the ancients, on account of the excellency of his virtues, 
surnamed the Just, was the first that received the Episcopate of the 
Church at Jerusalem. But Clement in the sixth book of his 
Institutions represents it thus; Peter and James and John, after 
the Ascension of our Saviour, though they had been preferred by 
our Lord, did not contend for the honour, but chose James the 
Just as bishop of Jerusalem.” Clemens Alexandrtinus died about 


GD 213 
21—2 
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not observe the self-denial of the canonical writers 
in this respect. The tempting situation produced 
an anecdote. 

Our Lord’s fraternal tenderness is presented in 
an affecting story; but the striking point of the 
situation, the previous “slowness of heart to be- 
lieve” on the part of James, is not brought into 
view. I print the passage in a note because some 
with whom I am commonly in accord see elements 
of truth in the story. To me there is something 
in the words ascribed to our Lord which has not 
quite the true tone, and I see traces of the old 
confusion between James the son of Alpheus and 
James the brother of our Lord. 

There is one uniform and distinctive feature of 
the Post-Resurrection utterances of our Lord to 
which I must recall my readers®. It is that our 
Lord lets drop into absolute oblivion all the 
opposition he had met with, all the hindrances 
offered, all the ferocity of the priests who were 


1 “The gospel known as that according to the Hebrews, which 
I have translated into Greek and Latin, and which is often referred 
to by Origen, tells us that the Lord after His resurrection appeared 
to James, who had sworn that he would not eat bread from the hour 
in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord till he saw Him risen 
from the dead. Jesus therefore ‘took bread and blessed and brake 
it and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, My brother, eat 
thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from the dead.’” Jerome, 
de Vir, Illustr.2. The Epistle of St Fames, p. xxxvii. Prof. J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Camb. Second Edition. Macmillan and Co. See 
also Lightfoot, pistle to the Galatians, p. 274. 

2 Pastor Pastorum, pp. 449—453- 
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terrified at heart. What had come of men’s doings 
in our Lord’s passage through His earthly life, is 
made matter of the past, and it dwindles away out 
of sight, being lost in the vastness of the prospect 
which rises into view. 

About one point, therefore, I feel pretty well 
convinced ; not a word of reproach at the late 
coming of His brother’s belief would fall from our 
Lord; all this belonged to a time of darkness 
from which the clouds had cleared away. All 
along, our Lord had foreseen that circumstances 
would set His brethren right. He deemed it 
better to wait for the agency of facts to do the 
work than to force forward mental processes by 
drastic methods. If He had not foreseen what 
was to come, and yet had held that the belief that’ 
He “came forth from the Father,” was of vital im- 
portance, then it would be inexplicable that He 
should not have taken special means, through Signs 
or otherwise, to bring His brethren to the right 
view while they all lived together at Capernaum ; 
but if He knew what was coming, then it is quite 
intelligible that He should have taken the course 
He did. I have sometimes wondered that writers 
on evidences have not brought this point more 
prominently out. 

Although I believe that the reticence about 
this interview was matter of design, yet when our 
thoughts rest on the subject we cannot help 

1S. John xvi. 27, 30. 
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forming ideas about it, and I will let my readers 
know how I picture the matter to myself. I per- 
fectly admit, of course, that the notion that any 
one of my readers may frame about it may be as 
near the actual fact as is this of mine. 

I will not venture to imagine our Lord’s words. 
He appeared; the fact of this appearance was a 
Revelation in itself. With James many emotions 
must have come into play. I conceive him in a 
tumult of feeling; awe, love too, with the joy 
that goes with it, grief for his slowness of heart, 
together with the feeling of a veil-being torn off 
his mind—all these would contend in him for 
possession and sway him by turns. He would 
pour out his soul to his Brother, taking much 
blame to himself for his unbelief, but ‘delighted 
beyond measure to find that that about which 
doubts had hung over his mind now stood out in 
certainty and truth. “Thank God,” he would say, 
“T was wrong.” He would be the more grateful 
for being forgiven, because his belief would seem 
more and more unjustifiable the more he thought 
of the matter. I can picture James reminding his 
Brother of little matters of their boyish days, say- 
ing, “I recollect how this, or that or the other thing, 
struck me as strange in the old days at home—it 
ought to have brought me on the way to the truth; 
but the truth was too strange for us, living together 
as we did, and we let the tokens go by. Oh,” he 
would say, “if only we had had eyes, we ought all 
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to have believed, like Peter and Andrew and James 
and John.” 

Our Lord, as I believe, would draw him away 
from his self-reproach. How different was the un- 
belief of James, which came of “honest doubt,” and 
the removal of which caused ecstatic delight, from 
the hostile attitude of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
who would have clung furiously to their unbelief 
as long as they could find anything to hold by! 
Whatever James might have thought,—or been un- 
able to bring himself to think,—about his Brother, 
he had loved him steadily all along, and had meant 
to serve Him after his own way. He was indeed 
destined to serve his Brother in due time, and to 
serve Him after God’s way. I can conceive that 
Jesus may have brought such thoughts as these 
to comfort him, but in such a matter, it is most 
rash to speak. 

I have shewn elsewhere how Christ trained 
men, step by step, to become witnesses to mankind 
not only of what they had seen, but also of what 
was far more, of the Holy Spirit which whispered 
to them and which had brought new life into the 
world. The education of James, whose work was 
to be altogether different, had been of another kind 
from that of the Twelve. They had been taught to 
lean steadily upon Christ and to look for His pro- 
tection! even when He was not by (as when on the 
mission to the cities). But James had been left to 


1 Pastor Pastorum, Pp. 274. 
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depend more on himself. He was to bear rule in 
the infant Church, and one who is to rule must 
learn betimes to stand upon his own feet and to 
resolve for himself. James was a man of strong 
sense, who put things to practical tests, and was 
somewhat impatient of what was mystical and 
ideal. I should judge that James may have been 
best trained for what he had to do, by remaining 
for a time outside the body of disciples. Strong 
men grow up after an inward law. Witnessing 
was one thing, ruling the infant Church was an- 
other. Moreover there is this to.be observed. If 
James had been won over to believe through signs 
or exhortations, and had been half constrained to 
follow on a way about which he was not in his 
heart quite sure,—would he have reached that 
limpid integrity of soul which won him the name 
of James the Just? 

God has so made men that each is different in 
some respects from the rest. Christ would not by 
fashioning them all after one model try to bring 
them to the same shape: it is one of His distinctive 
marks that He prizes greatly what belongs to the 
individual personality of the man. One man 
reaches a belief or a conclusion by a sort of in- 
tuition, and another comes to it by slow degrees, 
being careful to question himself as to what it 
exactly is that he believes, and what it is that 
those about him who speak of their belief mean by 
what they say. Such men when they have once 
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found a footing render a “reasonable service,” which 
is of the greatest value. I see, then, in our Lord’s 
visit to His brother who had been slow to believe, 
and His putting him straightway to do work in 
His Church, a mark of His wisdom and of the 
Spirit that acknowledges goodness in all its mani- 
fold forms. Surely the writer who first put into 
our Lord’s mouth the words “but he that dis- 
believeth shall be condemned’,” must have missed 
seeing how tolerant the Lord was of what would 
be called His brother’s disbelief. 

There is, as I have already said, a well-marked 
distinction between the disbelief that Christ con- 
demns, and that which He so readily forgives. The 
criterion is easily applied by the doubter; let him 
ask himself this, Should I, or should I not, wish to 
be assured beyond all doubt that Jesus of Nazareth 
came forth from God?? 

Thomas and James were overjoyed to find that 
their doubts and misgivings were wrong, whereas 
the foes of our Lord, on the other hand, would have 
been maddened with the fury of terror, if the 
Risen Lord had shewn Himself in the court of the 
Israelites or in Pilate’s judgment-hall; and when 
they could no longer deny, they would only have 
grown paler with hate. 

There are many among us who are now ask- 
ing, not without trouble of mind, “ How can these 


1S. Mark xvi. 16. 2S. John xvi. 27—30. 
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things be!?” but whose hearts would leap up with 
delight if Jesus of Nazareth were again to appear 
upon earth, or if facts beyond dispute were to come 
to light laying all questions—all difficulties about 
what is superhuman—absolutely to rest. An actual 
illumination, it is true, of this complete kind would 
be out of accord with what we know of God’s ways 
of dealing with mankind; for only a little con- 
sideration is wanted to shew us that such a full 
revelation might extinguish mental activity in 
matters spiritual; but I employ the idea here be- 
cause when we are troubled with. misgivings it 
gives us a criterion for judging whether we are 
true at heart to Christ or not. 

To those who are crying, “ Lord, I believe ; help 
Thou mine unbelief?,” I commend for serious study, 
a subject of which I can only graze the surface— 
our Lord’s treatment of Thomas and of James. 


1S. John iii. 9. aS. Maxkeoix.2a. 
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NOTE, 


“JAMES THE LORD’S BROTHER.” Gal. 1. 19. 


ALL matters connected with S. James and his Epistle 
are exhaustively treated in the work of Prof. J. B. Mayor on 
the Epistle of James. The first chapter of the Introduction 
deals with the acceptation of the phrase “ James the Lord’s 
brother” (Gal. i. 19); and I give in his own words the con- 
clusion at which the professor arrives : 

“The conclusion then, to which our discussion leads, is 
that James the Lord’s brother was son of Joseph and Mary, 
brought up with Jesus until his eighteenth year at any rate, 
not one of the Twelve, not even a disciple till the very end 
of our Saviour’s life, but convinced, as it would seem, by a 
special appearance to him of the risen Lord, and joining the 
company of the disciples before the day of Pentecost. After 
the martyrdom of Stephen, when the Apostles were scattered 
from Jerusalem, we find James holding a position of authority 
in the Church of Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18, 19; Acts xii. 17), 
which, as we may probably conjecture, had been conceded 
to him as brother of the Lord, and retaining this position till 
the end of his life.” 2nd edition, Introd. p. xxxvi. 

I add an extract relating to James from Bishop Lightfoot’s 
work on the Epistle to the Galatians, 5th edit. p. 364: 

“A disbeliever in the Lord’s mission to the very close of 
His earthly life, he was convinced, it would seem, by the 
appearance of the risen Jesus. This interposition marked 
him out for some special work. Among a people who set 
a high value on advantage of race, and blood, the Lord’s 
brother would be more likely to win his way than a teacher 
who could claim no such communion.” 


No question seems to have been raised about accepting 


—s 
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the word “brother” in its ordinary sense, until the time of 
Origen (who died 253 A.D.), and he, “though upholding the 
perpetual virginity of our Lord’s mother, does not claim 
authority for his own view, but only argues that it is admis- 
sible.” “Tertullian is,’ says Prof. Mayor, “however, the 
first extant writer who distinctly asserts that the ‘brethren’ 
were uterine brothers of Jesus” (chap. I. p. ix). (Tertullian 
died 220 A.D.) 

The date of the death of James in some degree bears on 
this matter, for if he were our Lord’s half-brother he must 
have been in his eightieth year at least when he was put to 
death, and it seems to me unlikely that Ananus the High 
Priest should have thought it worth while to incur the danger 
he did in his execution. A man of that age could hardly be 
dangerous ; see Lfistle of S. Fames, J. B. Mayor, pp. xxxix, 
xd 

We have two versions of the death of James, one, given 
by Josephus, a contemporary, which reads like history, the 
other preserved by Hegesippus (died about A.D. 160). Bishop 
Lightfoot, speaking of the notice given by Josephus says, “It 
is probable in itself (which the account of Hegesippus is not), 
and is such as Josephus might be expected to write if he 
alluded to the matter at all.” The Efzstle to the Galatians, 
5th edit. p. 336, note. According to Josephus the death of 
James took place A.D. 63, and according to Hegesippus in 
A.D. 68. 

I take the account of Josephus. It will be seen that it is 
the least favourable to my contention. Our Lord, according 
to the most accepted view!, was born four years before our 
Vulgar Era. He would have been therefore 67 years of age 
when James was put to death, A.D. 63; and, inasmuch as 
James seems to have been the eldest of the four brethren 
(Mark vi. 3), while there were also sisters in the family ; and 


1 Prof. Ramsay thinks that it was six years before the V. E.; 
this I doubt. See ‘Was Christ born at Bethlehem?” pp. 198, 216. 
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allowing two years to have elapsed between the two mar- 
riages of Joseph, James, if belonging to a previous family, 
can hardly have been less than twelve years older than 
our Lord—in which case he would have been put to death 
in his eightieth year. The narrative leads me to picture to 
myself that he was a prominent and energetic person when 
he excited the animosity of Ananus. It seems more con- 
sistent with the accounts both of Josephus and Hegesippus 
to-suppose that James, at his death, was of the age which 
he would have been if he had been the full brother of our 
Lord, that is to say about 60. 

Some suppose that the James of whom we are speaking 
was identical with James the son of Alpheus—and that he, 
and also Judas the Apostle, “not Iscariot,” were among 
those who are called “brethren of the Lord.” I cannot 
reconcile this view either with S. John vii. 5, or with S. Luke’s 
account in the Acts, which I print : 


«* And when they were come in, they went up into the upper 
chamber, where they were abiding; both Peter and John and 
James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, 
James the son of Alphzus, and Simon the Zealot, and Judas the 
son of James}. These all with one accord continued stedfastly in 
prayer, with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 


his brethren.” 


Surely S. Luke would not have added the words “ with 
his brethren” if two at least of these brethren had been just 
named by him in the list of the Apostles. 

Critics, in weighing the question, take account of the 
number, as well as the separate weights, of the difficulties 
which under the several views have to be explained away. 
There may be no single objection which is in itself absolutely 
fatal to one of the theories, and yet the difficulties taken 


1 Marg. reading Revised Version ‘‘or brother,” see Jude, ver. I. 
I hold by the text. 
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altogether, may oblige us to abandon that view. If a 
hypothesis can only stand on the supposition that a number 
of questions, independent of each other, should a// be decided 
in its favour, and the probability of a favourable verdict in 
the case of each question is, say, an even chance, then 
the probability that the contention is correct is enormously 
diminished, as the number of such objections is increased. 

Against the Helvidian hypothesis there is, as we have 
seen, one adverse text, John xiv. 26, 27, which we have to take 
pains to explain, and a few circumstances, turning chiefly on 
names, require close examination; but the textual difficulties 
in the way of the Epiphanian and Hieronymian theories are 
much more numerous; and of these some, such as those 
which arise from Matth. i. 25, John vii. 5, and that of Acts 1. 4 
just quoted, as well as the circumstances of the life at 
Capernaum, seem to me to have great weight. 

It is exclusively with considerations drawn from our 
histories that I have been dealing in this note. The 
objections arising from personal feeling I can appreciate, 
but they lie outside my scope. They cannot be brought into 
the same account, so to say, with arguments based on outer 
circumstance. 

‘I agree with Prof. Mayor that it is rash to suppose that 
human ideas of what is seemly must prevail in the spiritual 
ordering of the universe ; and, believing as I do that the whole 
normal course of nature is ordained by God, I think it un- 
reasonable to assume that in the cases in which we acknow- 
ledge special Divine intervention in this world of ours, we 
must suppose it to proceed in some exceptional way, which 
is more conformable, as we suppose, to the dignity of God. 


CHAPTER! XL. 


THE LATER APPEARANCES AT JERUSALEM. 


“ Then to all the Apostles.” 1 Cor. xv. 7. 


“And he said unto them, These are my words which 
I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law 
of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their mind, that they might understand the 
scriptures ; and he said unto them, Thus it is written, that 
the Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead the 
third day; and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name unto all the nations. Beginning from 
Jerusalem, ye are witnesses of these things!, And behold, 
I send forth the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry 
ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power from on high.” 
S. Luke xxiv. 44—49. 

“To whom he also shewed himself alive after his passion 
by many proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty 
days, and speaking the things concerning the kingdom of 
God: and, being assembled together with them, he charged 
them not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the 
promise of the Father, which, said he, ye heard from me: 
for John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” 

Acts of the Apostles i. 3—5. 


1 See Margin, R.V. 
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AFTER the manifestations in Galilee of which I 
have just spoken, I suppose a period of a fortnight 
or more to have elapsed, during which time there is 
no recorded appearance of our Lord. I incline to 
think, that our Lord’s mother and brethren and the 
Apostolic company had been told that He would 
shew Himself to them when they reached the city, 
and not before. They were not kept during all the 
forty days under the strain of supposing that they 
might find their Master by their side, whenever 
they turned their heads. If they had been placed 
in this situation they must have suffered by it both 
in body and in mind. They would have been 
thrown into a feverish state of expectation, and 
probably would not have reached that robust 
mental health in which we find them. This con- 
dition of well-being shews itself in the capacity for 
joyousness, noted in St Luke’s Gospel, and in the 
immediate readiness for doing what the moment 
required, which is disclosed in the Acts}. 

Our Lord, the great physician of souls, never 
for a moment overlooked the fact that these souls 
are, during men’s life-time, bound up with bodies 
subject to infirmity®. If I were to find anywhere 
what seemed to run counter to this characteristic 
tendency, I should carefully look into the authority 
for the genuineness of the passage. 

The Apostolic company was left in Galilee 
with their thoughts directed to the promised 

1S. Luke xxiv. 52 5\Acts ifs: 2S. Mark vi. 31. 
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meeting with their Master at Jerusalem; hoping 
perhaps that the meaning of His mission would be 
made apparent then. Meanwhile they pondered 
over this more closely than they had done hitherto. 
They would, no doubt, make sure that “the King- 
dom” was about to be restored to Israel, but they 
would begin to feel that this Kingdom might be 
something different from what they had been 
used to expect. They would comfort themselves in 
their uncertainty by the conviction that, come what 
might, the best that was possible would be done 
both for Israel and for mankind. It was well for 
them that they could not sit still and ponder. The 
healthiest thinking comes when we are going about 
matters that must needs be done, and it might be well 
that the Apostles and those with them should have to 
make their arrangements for assembling on the given 
day, and for providing for a foot-journey down the 
Jordan valley, and through Jericho to Jerusalem. 
They would not find the city in the crowded 
state that it was in when they had left it. I think 
I mark a fitness in this. The Crucifixion was to 
be made known as much as possible to all the 
world, and accordingly it took place when the Jews 
of the dispersion were gathered together from all 
the cities of the East and the West; but the lessons 
of the Ascension were for the faithful only, and 
that they might take full effect, what was wanted 
was not publicity, but peace. It suited this re- 
quirement, that the time of our Lord’s leaving the 
L. 22 
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earth, should fall, not in festival time when all 
Jerusalem was in a stir, but in a quiet interval 
when it preserved its normal state. 

I suppose that the Risen Lord shewed Himself, 
on at least three distinct occasions in the days im- 
mediately preceding the Ascension, to the Apostolic 
company of which I have been speaking. This 
body very probably comprised Cleopas and his 
friend, as well as some of those who like Matthias 
and Justus “companied with the disciples, all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them” (Acts i. 21). Other notable representatives 
of the Judzean disciples, such as Stephen and Philip 
“one of the seven” (Acts xxi. 8), may possibly have 
been also of the party. My reason for mentioning 
the last named will presently appear. 

It is, I believe, to this assembly and to these 
occasions that S. Paul’s words “Then to all the 
Apostles” are to be referred. He must have meant 
by these words to indicate a different company 
from “the twelve” of whom he had spoken before}. 
What he wants to point out especially, is that the 
appearances of the Risen Lord had been witnessed 
by many differents sets of persons. He is writing 
in order to convince the Corinthians, who would be 


1 For S. Paul’s use of the word “ Apostle,” see 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, 
xii. 28, 29; 2 Cor. xii. 12. He seems in xr Cor. xv. 7 to include 
James among the Apostles, as though he had said ‘‘he appeared to 
James, then to all the Apostles in a body, James as well as the rest,” 
The word for ‘‘ all” seems emphasized. The Greek is fra rots dro- 
ordXols TaoLv. 
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more curious about the persons who composed the 
various witnessing bodies, than about the occasions 
or the order of these appearances. Whether the 
same set of people saw Him once, or two or three 
times over, would not make much difference in 
their estimate of the evidence. Thus I think it 
quite reasonable to suppose that these words of 
S. Paul are not applied to one particular appear- 
ance, but may include several occasions on which 
our Lord shewed Himself to what was substantially 
the same company of beholders, and I shall pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that these words em- 
brace at least three occasions, on which our Lord 
appeared to the disciples after their return to 
Jerusalem from Galilee. 

It was on the first of these meetings, as I hold, 
that our Lord addressed Himself to the theme, on 
which He had spoken before to Cleopas and his 
friend, namely that “it behoved the Christ to suffer” ; 
while at the second time of manifestation, probably 
on the next day, He gave them practical directions 
for their immediate conduct and enjoined them to 
tarry in the city till they should be endued with 
power from on high. 

I place the final departure of our Lord, and 
the discourses which were then delivered, on a 
day by itself. He gathered His followers together 
and “led them out until they were over against 
Bethany’.”” There His last words were spoken, 

1S, Luke xxiv. 49, 50. 
22—2 
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and as He rose from the earth, a cloud received 
Him from view. I incline to suppose, that the first 
discourse and probably the second, were delivered 
in the “upper chamber” after the evening meal. But 
the gathering of the disciples and the march to the 
hill “over against Bethany” as well as the Ascen- 
sion itself, probably took place very early in the 
day, when there were few people about ; for though 
our Lord might not be recognised, yet the party 
would be large enough to attract observation. The 
company returned to Jerusalem, and, gathering in 
the upper chamber, “with one accord continued 
stedfastly in prayer’”. I should apportion the 
verses in S. Luke’s Gospel and in the Acts to the 
three supposed occasions, in the following manner. 

I. S. Luke’s Gospel xxiv. vv. 44—48. These 
words and the exposition which followed I take to 
have been spoken on the first occasion on which 
our Lord manifested Himself after the return from 
Galilee. 

II. S. Luke’s Gospel xx. 49. Acts i. vv. 4, 5. 
The words “ being assembled together with them?” 
refer to a later meeting, perhaps on the next day. 
When this took place, the Apostles were aware that 
the final departure was at hand. The instructions 
received at this time were all practical, and bore on 
what was shortly coming to pass. 

III. S. Luke xxiv. vv; jo—53; Acts i. wv. 6— 
11, I think it likely that it was on the day fol- 


AP ACESiie 14s * See Revised Version, Acts i. 4. 
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lowing that last named that our Lord assembled 
the chosen company at Jerusalem and led them 
out to Bethany. 

I have before had occasion to observe on the 
manner in which the Evangelists run together into 
one narrative occurrences and sayings belonging 
to separate occasions, provided that these belong 
to the main action which is in the writer’s mind. 
The last twenty verses of S. Luke’s Gospel give 
examples of this. They furnish a summary of the 
events immediately prior to the Ascension. ° 

It helps to account for the compression of the 
narrative, as well as for the exclusion of all that 
relates to Galilee, to recollect that Luke was pro- 
bably indebted for his information to Philip, “the 
Evangelist’, who was one of the seven.” He ap- 
pears to have been living at Jerusalem at the time 
of the Resurrection, and, as I believe, formed one 
of that little body of Judzean disciples of which 
I have repeatedly spoken. Philip afterwards moved 
to Cesarea (p. 137); it was in his house that 
S. Paul and Luke rested on the journey from 
Tyre to Jerusalem; and Luke must have been in 
Philip’s company during the long period of Paul’s 
imprisonment (Acts xxiv.). It was at this time, as 
I believe, that he set about collecting material for 
his Gospel, and he would rejoice at finding himself 
in communication with one who had been, from the 
1 Bets vi. 8, xxi. 8. The word here means an oral teacher of 
the Gospel. 
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time of the Resurrection, an eye-witness of much 
that had happened, and a companion of those who 
had witnessed more than himself. There is some- 
thing in S. Luke’s account which falls in well 
enough with the notion of its having come from 
one in the position of “Philip the Evangelist,” 
Acts xxi. 8, a Judzan disciple and (as I think) 
a friend of Cleopas, who had removed to Cesarea 
(Acts viii. 40). Where the narrative concerns 
Philip (Acts, chap. viii.) it is especially vivid and 
full. In performing his functions as an Evangelist, 
Philip would have had to repeat to-his class con- 
densed summaries of gospel matter until they knew 
them by heart, and this may partly account for the 
compression of the accounts of the Resurrection 
alluded to above. 

Philip, as we may conjecture, from Acts vi. I 
and Acts viii. 27—30 (it was the Septuagint that 
the Eunuch was reading) was conversant with 
Greek ; he may have taken down from the mouth 
of Cleopas, his account of the Emmaus journey, 
and may have translated it into Greek. In so 
doing he would give it word for word, and the 
composition would naturally be in a different 
style from the condensed summaries which as an 
Evangelist or Catechist he would draw up for 
use with his class. This agrees with what we 
find. Luke is supposed by Prof. Ramsay to 
have been a Macedonian by birth': and it is 
1 S. Paul the Traveller, Prof. W.M. Ramsay, LL.D., pp. 389, 390. 
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hardly likely that he would have much knowledge 
of Syriac. Philip however, though he may have 
talked Greek, was probably an Israelite born, of 
strict descent, and had the mental character of_his 
race. It might be carrying a notion too far if I 
discerned, in these pages, symptoms of this oriental 
way of looking at a series of facts. I will quote 
Professor Ramsay’s most instructive words, and 
leave the reader to apply them if he think fit. 
“The oriental mind,” says the Professor, “has little 
or nothing of the proper historical tone. It re- 
members facts, not for their own value, but for the 
lesson they can convey. It substitutes the moral 
apologue for history in the strict sense of the term, 
craving for the former and possessing little regard 
for the latter’.” 

Assuredly, then, the last twenty verses of 
S. Luke’s Gospel might have been prompted by 
one endowed with “the oriental mind”; for the 
writer takes no account of when or where our 
Lord’s words were delivered, or of any outward cir- 
cumstances, but gives the gist of what was spoken, 
and puts all together without wasting a word. 

Still, the question presses upon us, “ How is 
it that we find in S. Luke’s writings no men- 
tion of the post-Resurrection events that took 
place in Galilee?” The nearest approach to an 
answer, which I can find is this. Luke was par- 
ticular about getting his information as much 


1 5. Paul the Traveller, Prof. W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., p« 369- 
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as possible from first-hand sources, and he would 
ask Philip for what he knew of “his own sure 
knowledge.” Now Philip’s knowledge would be 
confined to what had passed in Jerusalem. He 
would have received from others, no doubt, some , 
account of what had taken place in Galilee, but 
these accounts might differ, and he might not wish 
to commit himself to any one of the current reports. 
We may be thankful on the whole that he acted 
as he did. Luke found in Philip’s communication 
all that seemed to him to be wanted for the pur- 
poses of the Church, and this being so, he looked 
no further. See p. 299. 

I come back to the company from Galilee whom 
we supposed to have arrived at Jerusalem. One of 
the first questions that they would ask of the 
resident disciples would be,—What is commonly 
said about Jesus by the people in the city? They 
would learn, I think, that all was rumour and un- 
certainty, but that a great degree of uneasiness 
_ prevailed. The mystery, that the body should 
have been taken away while the clothes and the 
spices were left, remained unsolved: nothing had 
been done in the way of investigation. People 
would argue from this unfavourably for the autho- 
rities. The old suspicion would arise, “Can it 
be that the rulers indeed know that this is the 
Christ? ?” 

It is interesting to consider what the action 


1 John vii. 26, 
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of the Apostles and those with them may have 
been in regard to making known the appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord. It agrees with our 
account to suppose that it was only to accredited 
_ disciples that the Apostles after the Resurrection 
had brought the great news of the rising of the 
Lord. S. Luke xxiv. 48. It is even possible that 
our Lord may have enjoined them “to tell no 
man”; for if they had promulgated the news, the 
authorities would have taken alarm, search would 
have been instituted and possibly some persecution 
would have ensued ; at any rate great disturbance 
would have been caused, just at the time when 
quiet was especially needed that the disciples 
might lay to heart what they had seen and heard. 
I have frequently pointed out that our Lord took 
precautions against being seen by others than the 
chosen witnesses ; now the spreading of a rumour 
that He was alive and in Jerusalem would have 
caused mischief much in the same way as if He 
had been seen in public, See Acts x. 30, xiii. 
30%. Si. 

What then, it may be asked, is likely to have 
been known or commonly believed in Jerusalem 
about the Lord’s rising, before the Apostles began 
to preach ? 

What the public had to rest upon was the fact 
of the disappearance of the body, and the story of 
the women from Galilee, who are not likely to 
have been held to secrecy. They would have told 
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their stories to their friends before they left Jeru- 
salem ; and after they had gone these reports would 
have continued to grow. Possibly.they might be 
thought by the Roman Governor to be too extra- 
vagant to call for attention. A number of different 
versions of the matter would be noised abroad, and 
owing to this diversity the authorities would make 
light of it all the more. It may, not improbably, 
have been owing to the women’s story being widely 
spread and in absolute possession of the field at 
Jerusalem for the period during which this matter 
had the interest of novelty, that~the elements 
peculiar to this source of information, such as the 
presence of the Angelic visitants at the tomb, 
gained that prominent place which they occupy in 
the Apocryphal accounts. 

I come now to the first of those occasions, on 
which, as I have supposed, our Lord showed Him- 
self to His disciples, after their return from Galilee 
to Jerusalem. 

I have already given reasons why I cannot 
believe that the discourse on the interpretation of 
prophecy was delivered on the evening of the 
Resurrection day. This was not a lesson to be 
poured into jaded ears;—and I find a con- 
sideration which supplies a reason for its being 
reserved to within a few days of the time when 
the Apostles would enter on their work. Our 
Lord’s words, when His departure was near, were 
directed to the situation in which the Apostles 
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would be, when He was gone ; and this declaration, 
that conquest was wrought by suffering, had a 
practical bearing on their work; it provided them 
with a shield against the most formidable of the 
weapons of their foes, and even armed them for 
attack*, When the Apostles announced Jesus as 
the Christ they would be treated with contempt, 
because people would point to the Cross on 
which He died, and say that such a death was 
a full confutation of His claims. The Messiah, 
of whom they thought their Scriptures spoke, was 
to bring triumph in His train—could He have 
allowed His enemies to put Him to death? But 
now that the disciples had learned to regard this 
death as the consummation of triumph, they might 
point to it and say, “Here is a conquest which 
outstrips all that human prowess has been able 
to achieve.” Here, they might add, is a conquest 
more real and absolute than was ever wrought by 
man. There were other ways they could say of 
conquering than that by force of arms; one of 
these lay through endurance and the other through 
love, and both might fall into one, as they did in 
the Victory won upon the Cross. “The Prince of 
this world” rested exclusively on brute force, he 
could kill the body, but his power ended there. 
Christ by undergoing all, left Evil powerless and 
exhausted, as having no more that it could do’. 
Who, at that moment of time of which we are 


1 Acts xiii. 27. 2 Luke xii. 4. 
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speaking, could have thrown this new light on 
prophecy and the Divine order but Christ Himself? 

The Scribes would be ready with texts and 
arguments from Scripture, and the Apostles, owing 
to the Lord’s instruction, were now in a position to 
throw them back. But to do so, they must re- 
member accurately what the Lord had said. In 
dealing with quotations much may turn on a word, 
and thus it was desirable that they should have the 
lesson fresh in their minds when the time came for 
putting forward the argument it supplied. Herein 
I find a reason the more for supposmng that this 
pronouncement on the Victory of Suffering 
was delivered shortly before the Ascension— 
shortly, that is, before the arguments it furnished 
would be wanted for use—rather than just after 
the Resurrection, when it would have fallen on 
prepossessed and agitated minds. If a month or 
six weeks of crowded incidents had intervened 
between the delivering of this exposition to the 
Twelve and the time when they began to preach, 
some of the vividness of the recollection would 
have faded from the Apostles’ minds. 

The great Fact, that the truest victory comes 
by suffering, is the subject of our Lord’s first talk 
with men after rising from the dead. He could 
speak about suffering then as He could not have 
spoken before; He had newly drained the cup 
Himself. This may explain why the subject is 
postponed—if we except a few hints—until after 
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the Resurrection. Cleopas and his friend would 
carry this discourse to the little band of Judean 
disciples, among whom Stephen and Philip may 
already have been found. The exposition to the 
two disciples I take to have been more thorough 
and profound than that to the men of Galilee, who 
were less versed in Scripture lore. Whether it was 
from Cleopas that Philip drew his interpretation of 
Isaiah (chap. liii. 7, 8) which set the Ethiopian 
Eunuch thinking!, or whether he had drawn it 
from our Lord Himself in these days before the 
Ascension, it is certain that he was in possession 
of the right interpretation when, at the spirit’s 
prompting, he joined himself to the chariot of the 
Eunuch. Whence can he have gained this new 
notion, this insight into the truth excepting from 
what came from the Risen Lord? Surely the eighth 
chapter of the Acts must be regarded as a confirma- 
tion of what we read in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
S. Luke. 

The lesson in which our Lord unveiled “what 
God foreshewed”, that His Christ should suffer 
made a strong impression; Peter? as well as 
Philip had laid it to heart. Without the twenty- 
fourth chapter of S. Luke’s Gospel we should be 


1 Acts vill. 29, 30. 

2 Some of the later Jewish books speak of a mediatorial death 
of the Messiah. ‘‘But,” says Bishop Westcott, ‘‘the notion of a 
suffering Messiah belongs exclusively to a later period. The earliest 
trace of this belief occurs in the Babylonian Gemara (date about 
A.D. 500).” Lntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, 1st Edition, 
p- 131; see also p. 147. 3 Acts iii. 18. 
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greatly puzzled at finding Peter and Philip both 
animated by this new idea of “Victory through 
Suffering.” Only a year before, when Jesus, on 
the journey northwards, had “begun to teach - 
them that the Son of Man must suffer many 
things and be rejected of the elders, and the chief 
priests and the scribes, and be killed and after three 
days rise again,” “Peter took him and began to 
rebuke him!” What had passed since then would 
have changed his views, no doubt, but he had not the 
learning requisite for going over the several texts of 
Scripture, and he could not make out their bearing 
by such light as he had in himself, or mark how 
they accorded with the recent facts. Most as- 
suredly he could not of himself have evolved the 
idea that lay at the root of all, “It is by suffering 
that conquest must be wrought.” 

One of the deepest of the moral lessons which 
lie embedded in the history of the Incarnation is 
brought to light by the question, “ Behoved it not 
the Christ to suffer these things and to enter into 
His glory?” On this point our Lord delivers two 
discourses, Luke xxiv. 25—27, 44—47. Here there 
open out some of the gravest questions in what is 
called Messiology, a subject which is greatly in 
need of being treated within moderate compass in - 
a thoroughly unprejudiced and orderly way. The 


1S. Mark viii. 31, 32. 
> I quote some of Bishop Westcott’s remarks; my experience on 


this matter, although it is as nothing compared with his, is to the 
same effect: 
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questions that I mean’ are such as these. What 
were the steps by which the idea of a Messiah 
grew, out of the scattered intimations in the Scrip- 
tures, into the shape in which we find it among 
the Rabbis? What was the nature of the dif- 
ferent expectations which at various epochs were 
commonly entertained? These enquiries I must 
leave; but one thing is clear enough—and that 
is that our Lord takes it for granted,—and sup- 
poses His hearers to take it for granted too—that 
He is the person concerning whom “things are 
written in all the Scriptures, in the law of Moses 
and in the prophets and in the psalms.” This 
is a more positive identification of Himself with 
the Deliverer who was looked for, than is elsewhere 
found among what is delivered to the Apostles. 
The statement (John iv. 21) was made only to the 
woman of Samaria at the well; we do. not hear of 
its being repeated to the disciples. 

Our Lord had more than once charged His 
followers to tell no man that He was the Christ. 


‘The various works on the growth and form of the Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah, particularly after the close of the prophetic 
era, seem to me to contain materials for a history of the doctrine 
rather than the history itself....... Hengstenberg’s Christology is 
rather a collection of criticisms on the Messianic passages of the 
Old Testament than a connected view of the doctrine.” Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 1st edition, p. 85, note. 

Much may be gathered from Dr Edersheim’s History of the 
Sewish Nation after the Destruction of Ferusalem, edited by Prof. 
Sanday. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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But after the Resurrection there was no longer 
need for these precautions. Now, therefore, He 
took to Himself the series of intimations which had 
in a marvellous manner accomplished exactly that 
whichwas required. These prophecies—fragmentary 
and obscure as they have been accounted—had 
kept alive in the Jewish mind the expectation of 
a Great Deliverer from Heaven. The opinions to 
which they gave rise were divergent and indeter- 
minate. This may have rather helped to forward 
the purpose to be served. It provoked discussion. 
Men’s minds were filled with the conviction that 
the Almighty had great designs in store for the 
world, and that Israel had a chief part to play in 
carrying them out; naturally it could not be 
imagined that coming events should be of a wholly 
different order from those recorded in the histories 
of men. These forecastings had been brought to a 
head about the time when our Lord came—and this 
to my mind was part of the Preparation for Christ. 
This shaping of events towards a definite end, this 
co-operation of many kinds of influences tending to 
prepare the way for the Crowning Revelation of 
God to mankind, has furnished many minds with 
one of their main sources of hope and trust. 

We come now to the third of the passages 
printed at the head of this chapter. It is taken 
from the Acts of the Apostles, which Prof. Ramsay 
speaks of as the second book of the Histories of 
S. Luke. He considers that a third book was 
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contemplated. This book begins with some verses, 
which link it on to the Gospel, and from this 
link the extract in question comes. It brings 
before us three cardinal matters from the Resur- 
rection History. 

It declares not only that our Lord shewed 
Himself,—a phantom might have served for that— 
but that “by many proofs,” He shewed Himself 
- “alive.” Forty days, we are told, elapsed between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension, and it is from 
this passage only that we learn this important 
fact. Finally, it is stated that our Lord’s dis- 
course during this period, turned, as we may well 
suppose it would, on “the things concerning the 
kingdom of God.” It is with these last words that 
I have now to deal. 

There have been writers, of various opinions, 
who, when they have found themselves at a loss for 
express authority in support of one of their views, 
have put forward this passage and said something 
like this,—“ There can, we suppose, be little doubt 
but that instructions on this head were among ‘ the 
things concerning the kingdom of God’ of which 
our Lord spake with the Apostles in the days 
before the Ascension.” Here was an imaginary 
storehouse to which partizans on all sides could 
confidently resort ; they were sure of finding what 
their particular contention required. 

I hold to the view, that what our Lord intended 
to reveal for all ages and for all mankind He 

L. 23 
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did reveal, and that in the case of what was of 
supreme importance He declared it in such a way 
that the hearers felt it their bounden duty to 
preserve it intact and declare it to the world. 
“T have yet many things to say unto you,” said 
our Lord after the Last Supper, “but ye cannot 
bear them now.!” That these things at some time 
or other were said, and given into the possession 
of men, I have no manner of doubt (Mark iv. 21, 22); 
among these was the lesson that “It behoved the 
Christ to suffer?,” as well as that conveyed in Peter’s 
dream. The promised witness of‘ the Comforter®” 
came in due time; but over and over again and em- 
phatically the Apostles are spoken of as “witnesses,” 
this was their first function; what they received they 
were not to keep for themselves, as though it were 
a special communication to an interior circle; they 
were to teach all nations to observe the command- 
ments they had themselves received‘. 

The directions given to them at this time are 
of the plainest: they are all to keep together and 
stay at Jerusalem till the Holy Spirit of whom the 
Lord had spoken should come. ~ The practical in- 
junctions do not extend beyond the time when the 
Spirit should be given them, but the command to 
preach (Acts x. 42) is for all time. Our Lord is 
most careful to suit His teaching to the abilities 
of His hearers, and it is not consistent with His 

1 John xvi. 12. 2 Compare Luke xxiv. 26 and Acts iii. 18. 


3 John xv. 26, 27, and John xvi. 13. 
4 Matth. xxvili. 20; see also Acts x. 34—43. 
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unfailing appreciation of men’s capacities to sup- 
pose that He should, at this time, have distracted 
the Apostles by pronouncements about doctrinal 
questions which would involve conceptions beyond 
their reach ; neither is it consistent with the tenour 
of our Lord’s ways to suppose that He would have 
loaded the Apostles’ minds with formule which 
they were religiously to preserve in their memories 
without understanding what they meant, and this 
at a time when all their attention was demanded 
by outward calls. Such a deposit would have 
been a weight and a cause of anxiety; different 
Apostles might in time have had different recol- 
lections of the words delivered, and it could only 
have been by a miracle that what was so delivered 
should have been transmitted exactly as it was 
received. Neither can I think that the Apostles’ 
minds had been specially illuminated, so that they 
might see into the mysteries of God’s ways, al- 
though for the present they should be directed not 
to make them known. 

When men are obliged to speak about some 
matter, but are at the same time forced to keep 
back something of great consequence which lies 
at the bottom of it, we can almost always detect 
an air of constraint in their words and manner ; 
but the Apostles throughout shew an absence of 
self-consciousness which is a sign that they are 
giving their hearers all they know themselves; 
for instance,.in Peter's speéch” at ~Czsarea—a 

23—2 
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document of the highest authority'—we find an 
eagerness of tone and a fulness of matter, which 
seem to me incompatible with his having a secret 
store of higher knowledge behind. 

But though I feel persuaded that no “sealed 
instructions” were given to the Apostles, and that 
our Lord, after His principle, left outward manage- 
ment to men’, still, much more must have fallen 
from the Risen Lord in His latest interviews 
with the Apostles than our greatly condensed his- 
tories contain, and that men should strive very 
earnestly to regain this we can-well understand. 
What the substance of these communications may 
have been can only be gathered conjecturally from 
what the early disciples did and said ; for nothing 
is stated in express terms. Our Lord’s silence at 
this time about our future state gives ground for 
much thought, as does also the absence of direction 
for securing a record of His life upon earth. 

Taking it for granted that of our Lord’s latest 
instructions there are some that remain unrecorded, 
we come to the question, What grounds can we find 
for judging, as to a matter on which no injunctions 
are given, either that a communication had or had 
not been made about it by our Lord to the 
disciples? By scrutinising the narrative of the 
Acts and the writings of the Apostles we may 
form some conclusions on these heads. Of sucha 


1 Acts x. 34—43, perhaps preserved by Philip. 
2 Pastor Pastorum, p. 222. 
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scrutiny I can give only the merest sketch. The 
following are among the principal considerations 
to which I have been led. 

We will take the positive side of the matter 
first. If we find that the conduct of the disciples 
from the beginning gives clear evidence that they 
were acting on the possession of some piece of 
knowledge which is not set out in the Gospels; then 
there is a probability that this may have been com- 
municated during the period which is under review. 

Furthermore, if we find from our histories that a 
distinguishing practice, not arising out of Jewish 
usages, and which is agreeable to the general 
tenour of our Lord’s teaching, was followed by 
the early disciples from the first, then it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it had at least 
been sanctioned by the Lord. What is true of 
practices is true also of matters of thought. 
It seems probable that in these last interviews 
with His disciples our Lord brought to their 
remembrance words that He had spoken before. 
For instance I catch the tone of the parable of 
The Wicked Husbandmen in the speeches of 
S. Peter and S. Stephen preserved in the Acts; 
the rejection of God’s Messengers by the people 
of Israel is the thread which holds each speech 
together. I can conceive that our Lord may 
have turned the disciples’ thoughts in this direction, 
after He had “opened their mind that they might 
understand the Scriptures.” S. Luke xxiv. 45. 
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Our negative conclusions stand on surer ground 
than do our positive ones; for wherever we find 
discussion about a proposal we may conclude that 
our Lord had not spoken on the point. When 
some practical matter comes under debate before 
the Apostolic body, and we find that the authority 
of our Lord is not adduced on either side, we 
may make sure that no expression of His upon 
the subject was known to those present: for 
if anyone had heard a word from Him on the 
subject he would only have had to say, “ The Lord 
spake to me thus,” in order to decide the question. 
I have already used this argument with reference 
to the communications to James (p. 322). 

Sometimes we may be disposed to say, “ Such 
and such a doctrine seems to us so vital, that we 
cannot but suppose that it was delivered to the 
Apostles.” But the questions arise, Could the 
Apostles have assimilated the doctrine? and if 
they could not have done so, could it be “ vital ” 
for them? Doctrinal questions involving the ideas 
of personality and of modes of spiritual existence 
were altogether beyond the Apostles’ range. The 
time would come when people would want to 
present to their minds God’s ways of dealing 
with mankind, and schemes of doctrine would then 
be framed; but the Apostles did’ not feel this want, 
and were not equal to entering on abstruse problems 
such as those which attach to the nature of our Lord 
and to the presence of moral evil in the world, 
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For each separate function our Lord would 
choose the fittest instruments, of that we may be 
sure. The immediate work that fell to the Apostles 
was that they should bear witness to facts, and for 
this they were admirably fitted, as I have shewn’. 
Work of a different kind would soon be wanted. 
Christ’s followers would have to be formed into 
an organised society and then, on reviewing their 
beliefs, they would try to frame them into a system. 
Men with appropriate gifts would appear when they 
should be required; James would preside as ruler, 
Paul would shadow out a theology,—but the special 
work before the Apostles at the moment under 
our view was that they should bear witness to the 
world of that which Christ had said and done, and 
above all of His haying risen from the dead. The 
world was to be taught by facts, and it is only 
through the witness of men that the knowledge of 
facts can be spread. The Apostles would be all 
the more effective as witnesses, from their minds 
being theory-free. 

That our Lord is sparing of injunction and 
that He does not tell His followers what they are to 
think about the enigmas of life for which men 
crave a solution, is in complete accordance with the 
whole character of His teaching. Men were not, 
however, to be left quite in the dark. The world in 
its spiritual as well as in its material evolution is kept 


1 See Pastor Pastorumt, pp. 216, 241. The references there given 
are Luke xxiv. 48; John xv. 27; Actsi.8, ii. 32, ili. 15,x. 41, xiii. 31. 
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from going irretrievably wrong. The truths of 
God might be obscured or perverted, but the Holy 
Spirit would find a spokesman in the time of need. 
The way in which the early believers collectively and 
individually laid hold of this spiritual presence is 
the dominating subject of the Book of Acts, “the 
Gospel of the Spirit,” as it has been called. 

I will name some points which I suppose to 
have been among the “things concerning the 
kingdom of God” of which Christ spoke with the 
Apostles. First among the matters not comprised 
in our Lord’s recorded words, but of which He 
can hardly have failed to speak, stands the broad 
fact that His appearances to His disciples were 
forthwith to cease. That this had been made clear 
to the Apostles is apparent from their conduct 
after the Ascension, although we find no express 
statement to that effect either in the Gospel or in 
the Acts. 

His “lifting up His hands and blessing them,” 
as well as His rising from the earth, imply in- 
deed that that special parting from them was 
something of a different order from His disappear- 
ances at the close of the various manifestations 
during the forty days; moreover our Lord had 
said at Jerusalem before His Passion, “I go to 
the Father, and ye see me no more” (S. John xiv. 
19, xvi. 10). But, marking the confident way in 
which the Apostles threw their hearts into their 
work, a way which implies that they feel it to be 
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their very own and that the conduct of it is com- 
mitted to them, I am of opinion that they had been 
expressly told before the Ascension that our Lord 
would not again shew Himself from time to time 
as before. The announcement may have been 
made in the course of the blessing which was 
pronounced. 

The matters of action on which I see grounds 
for supposing that the Lord’s pleasure had been 
made known, are (1) The making prayer to the 
Lord (Acts i. 24, 25), (2) The breaking of bread, 
(3) The gathering of themselves together, (4) The 
appointment of James. 

About none of these matters do we hear of any 
discussion being raised or of any order being given 
by those in authority among the disciples; the 
action comes about, seemingly of itself, as would 
naturally be the case if our Lord had been known 
so to have willed it. 

(1) Almost immediately after the Ascension 
the Apostles prayed unto the Lord who had left 
them (Acts i. 24); they had never done so in His 
absences during the forty days, although they 
must have felt that He was hovering near. They 
must have had grounds for supposing that the 
Risen Lord who had “gone to the Father” would 
sanction their praying to Him. In Acts vi. 6, xiii. 3 
the prayer may perhaps have been made to our 
Lord; but in the case before us there is little 
doubt; the words are, “Thou, Lord, who knowest 


oo 
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the hearts of all men.” It may be said that the 
promise “I am with you alway” (Matt. xxvili. 20) 
implied permission to pray to Him, but I think 
that on so cardinal a point the Apostles must have 
had some more express authority. 

(2) Intreating of the supper at Emmaus I have 
spoken (pp. 150,151) of our Lord’s making Himself 
known “in the breaking of bread,” as a parable of 
action. It would at once remind the Apostles, to 
whom the news was carried, of their Last Supper 
with the Lord, and set them again thinking of that 
which thick coming events might-have pushed 
aside (see p. 259); I can conceive that our Lord 
may have touched on this subject in these later 
days, and may have reminded the Apostles that 
He had said, “ Do this in remembrance of Me’.” 

(3) As soon as the disciples were left to them- 
selves, they made a practice of assembling together, 
and regular days and hours were before long fixed 
for their gatherings. Their Master, not impro- 
bably, may have pointed to this; it would be well 
that these gatherings should be regarded with 
a special reverence, and this would be secured for 
them by a few words from our Lord. I can even 
conceive that the consecration to this purpose of 
the first day of the week should have been sug- 
gested by Him or at least should have received His 


V Duke xxiigro);, aiGorrxis 23, 25. The Epistle was written, at 
the latest, not more than thirty years after our Lord’s death. 
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sanction; it would keep before men the Day of 
the Resurrection, the most momentous in the 
History of man. The Jewish Sabbath would not 
serve ; the adoption of it would have countenanced 
the belief that the Jewish Law was to be main- 
tained; and besides some of the disciples who 
were to come together, might live further from the 
place of meeting than a sabbath day’s journey. 

(4) That we hear nothing in the Acts of any 
formal appointment of James to preside over the 
council, favours the view that our Lord had let it 
be known that, although Peter and John might 
at the outset take the lead in action, the chief 
authority should ultimately rest in the hands of 
James. It is noteworthy how quietly he was put at 
the head of affairs. S. Luke takes it for granted’ 
that his position is known—there had been ap- 
parently no debate or discussion on the point. 
This is what we should expect if our Lord had 
intimated to some of the Apostles, Peter for 
instance, what His wishes were in this respect. 

If the History of the Acts were carefully 
scrutinised we might find other instances, beside 
the four which I have taken as specimen cases, 
in which there is a possibility, or something 
more, of the action taken having been affected 
by some unrecorded injunctions left by our 


Lord. 
1 Acts xii. 173 see also Gal. i. 19, ii. 9. 
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I have said (p. 357) that when we come to the 
negative side of the matter, and ask, “Are there any 
considerations which shew that in certain cases 
our Lord did mot leave any notices beyond those 
that we possess?” we find an answer ready ; it is 
this. 

Whenever we find that a proposition is brought 
forward and discussed by the Apostolic body, we 
are justified in supposing that our Lord was not 
known to have spoken on the point. If our Lord 
had left instructions as to what was to be done 
under particular circumstances His authority would 
have been cited as soon as those circumstances 
arose, and that would have settled the matter. 
I shall apply this principle in a few salient in- 
stances. 

I. We hear but of one corporate act of the 
Apostolic body before the descent of the Spirit. It 
is the completion of the number of the twelve. If 
this had been enjoined by our Lord, Peter, instead 
of speaking as he did, would simply have produced 
his Master’s orders. This seems to me to settle the 
matter; but that the Apostles had not been ordered 
to keep up their number at twelve, which they 
naturally would have thought to be an essential, 
is clear from the circumstance that after Herod 
had “killed James the brother of John with the 
sword” (Acts xii. 1), no action is taken to fill his 
place. 
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II. The appointment of “the seven?” (who are 
not called “deacons”) furnishes another instance 
under this head. If our Lord had Himself recom- 
mended that the Apostles should be relieved from 
the “serving of tables,” in order that they might 
give themselves to spiritual work, S. Peter would 
undoubtedly have cited His words; and indeed, 
if any such organisation or division of labour 
had been shadowed out by our Lord, it would 
probably have been carried into effect from the 
very first. 

III. That our Lord left no directions about the 
raising or the managing of the funds required for 
the support of the brethren may be inferred from 
the changes that took place in this respect. In the 
earliest days, the brethren had all things in common ; 
when the members of the body became more 
numerous this plan was superseded and collections 
were made for the poor. These matters of social 
economics lay well within the province of men’s 
action; a territory which Christ holds inviolate. 
Not only does it appear that our Lord left no direc- 
tions about such affairs, but also that the Apostles 
had never supposed that He would have done so. 


1 Apparently no spiritual function was attached to the office of 
‘¢the seven” in itself, but members of that body might take on 
themselves spiritual charges. We hear of “ Philip the evangelist, 
who was one of the seven” (Acts xxi. 8). The word d:dxovos 
(diaconos, deacon) is not applied to him, indeed it does not occur 
in the Acts. Mark (Acts xiii. 5) is styled banpérns (hyperetes). 
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IV. A few years after our Lord’s departure 
two very grave questions arose; first, whether the 
word should be carried to the Gentiles ; and after- 
wards, what observances those who believed should 
be required to fulfil. Assuredly, if Christ had left 
any directions on these heads, appeal would have 
been made to His words. An express revelation 
on this point has to be made to Peter; this fact 
of itself shews that no general directions on that 
head had been left by our Lord. 

That others than the children of Israel should 
be admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s followers, 
was a new thought to the mass of the brethren, and 
one that appeared to be subversive of the notions 
they most cherished. They would want more posi- 
tive grounds for accepting it than Peter’s dream, 
even though it were supported by the arrival on 
the instant of the messengers from Cornelius; the 
disciples might well seek corroboration, and that 
corroboration came. The Spirit descending on 
the Gentile converts wrought sensible manifesta- 
tions in the presence of many. Superhuman signs, 
it has been said?, are commonly-exhibited in the 
Acts less to bring about conviction in beholders 
than to assure the Apostles that God approves what 
they do. In this instance it was indicated that 
God went with the Apostles in the course they took. 


1 Prof. Ramsay, S. Paul the Traveller; see especially On the 
Cripple at Lystra, pp. 115, 116. 
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While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell 
on all them which heard the word. And they of the circum- 
cision which believed were amazed, as many as came with 
Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was poured out the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with 
tongues, and magnify God. Acts x. 44—46. 


Judging by what we know of Christ as a teacher, 
I think I can see reasons why this intimation should 
be conveyed to Peter at the time it was, and not 
in the days before the Ascension. 

If our Lord before leaving the earth had com- 
manded His followers to declare that the Gospel 
was as much for the Gentiles as for the Jews, they 
would have been so utterly bewildered and dis- 
mayed that they would have lost all heart for 
action; they would have stood aghast. The Re- 
storation of the Kingdom to Israel was the central 
matter in their minds; it was round this that all 
their thoughts and hopes were clustered, and this 
Kingdom would not be what they wanted unless 
the supremacy in it was indisputably theirs. As 
has been said, they took it as a matter of course 
that when they were bidden to “teach all nations,” 
it was to the Israelites settled among the nations 
that they were intended to go. Moreover, if they 
had, when they started, preached this wider view 
at Jerusalem, they would have been treated as mad- 
men or apostates ; a storm would have arisen within 
the brotherhood as well as without, and the energy 
that was designed for the accomplishment of the 
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greatest matter that has passed on earth would 
have been dissipated in the strife; whereas it was 
the complete harmony within the body and the 
comparative peace without which prevailed for a 
period at the beginning, that prepared the field, 
designedly as I think, for the work of the Spirit. 

That this disclosure should be withheld until 
the Apostles’ minds had opened out on the spiritual 
side, and the success of the preaching in Samaria 
had familiarised the brethren with the spreading of 
the word, displays our Lord’s usual care to avoid 
startling people into opposition\merely from the 
strangeness and suddenness of what is communi- 
cated. 

I think I mark in the mode of revelation to 
Peter on this occasion that tenderness for personal 
independence, that carefulness to give room for play 
to what goes to constitute the man, which is so 
characteristic of the Lord. Peter is not reduced to 
a blind obedience by a miraculous manifestation; his 
judgment has still room to act; he himself passed 
for something in the event; if he had not met 
the divine intimation half way it would not have 
operated in the way it did. Peter had been greatly 
moved by a dream, the purport of which was borne 
out by the arrival of the messengers; it was not 
everyone who would have put the two things 
together, but Peter chose to do so, and this choice 
made him a participating actor in the work. The 
idea of including the Gentiles could hardly have 
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occurred to Peter of himself; to attribute to him a 
conception so bold and so grand would be to make 
him out one of the very greatest of men. That he 
should have been able to see what lay behind 
the conjunction.of his vision with the attendant 
facts is wondrous enough’. 

This matter calls for another word—The ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into the Church was a vital 
necessity ; if it had not been effected the world at 
large would have missed what Christ had brought 
it. How was it then, it may be asked, that Christ 
did not leave behind Him clear and positive 
instructions on this head? Surely no human pro- 
mulgator of a new creed would have left the 
question of whether his religion was for all 
mankind or only for a single race, to be settled 
after he was dead. But if Christ would be ever 
alive, and through the Spirit, holding communica- 
tion with men this difficulty is cleared up. When 
circumstances were ripe for the extension of the area 
of work, He would after His own fashion interpose. 
Our history is to me inexplicable without the sup- 
position of a Divine agency, making itself felt 
when necessary in the affairs of men, although this 
action is never such that men must perforce own 
that it is of God that it comes; room is always left 
for ascribing it to chance or fancy or the option of 
those engaged. The abiding presence of such an 


1 See Acts xi. I—18 ; these events took place about A.D. 4o. 
L 24. 
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agency is displayed in an infinite diversity of ways, 
in the events related in the Book of Acts. 

Nothing short of a Divine mandate could have 
brought even the believing among the Jews to allow 
that the Gentiles should be admitted to be God’s 
children “even as they” (Acts x. 47). When this 
mandate was required, it was delivered in a manner 
completely in accordance with the ways of the 
Lord. 

He did not put a manifesto forth, He did not 
tell the Jews that their cherished notion of being 
God’s one peculiar people was\now to be given 
up and replaced by a wider view. He did not 
forcibly root up the beliefs which had wound 
themselves about men’s hearts; they would die 
down in time from the operation of events, and 
new aspirations would come in place of them; so, 
it would seem, did God order the succession of 
effectual ideas. The old convictions had done 
their part in the schooling of the world ; they had 
belonged to one stage of the development of man’s 
capacity for spiritual communion with God; and 
for men to be suddenly deprived of them would 
cause a great moral shock, which might leave 
their souls in that “swept and garnished” state 
which invites the entrance of evil. 

During the years that intervened between the 
Ascension and the conversion of Cornelius a 
process of preparation had been going on. The 
manifestations of the Day of Pentecost, had given 
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a wider range to the aspirations of men, and the 
ready adhesion to the faith of so many in Samaria, 
as well as the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch 
had turned the thoughts of believers towards a 
broader spreading of the word (see Acts xi. 18). 

As soon as the time became ripe for the 
admission of the Gentiles the needful thoughts 
were put into the right minds, and fell upon soil 
where they would take root and grow. 

It may be said, that possibly the Lord might 
have left what we may call deferred injunctions 
with His followers, ordering them to make certain 
declarations, or take certain measures when the 
suitable season should arrive. But men who were 
entrusted with this secret policy, feeling that they 
had to keep something back for a time, must have 
been on their guard at every turn, and this constraint 
would have robbed their preaching of its power to 
win; nothing binds learner to teacher like the 
frank assurance, “all that I know you shall know, 
and when I don’t know, I will say so.” The whole 
tenour of the history is contrary to the supposition 
that any Apostle had been told beforehand what 
was to come; indeed no one seems to have been 
more surprised at the matter of Cornelius than was 
Peter himself’. 

About ten years after the acceptance of Corne- 
lius, there came before the Apostles and elders 


1 See p. 355. 
Bho 
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another question, on which assuredly our Lord’s 
authority would have been cited if he had left 
directions on the subject. It is that of the im- 
position of Jewish observances upon the Gentile 
converts. 

We are told 


And certain men came down from Judza and taught the 
brethren, saying, Except ye be circumcised after the custom 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved. And when Pauland Barnabas 
had no small dissension and questioning with them, the 
brethren appointed that Paul and Barnabas, and certain 
other of them, should go up to Mea Sin unto the apostles 
and elders about this question. E 

Acts xv. I, 2, (approximate date of conference A.D. 50) ; 


see also Acts xxi. 25. 

If our Lord when “speaking the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God,” had said anything 
with regard to circumcision or to the abstentions 
named in Acts xxi. 25, His words would surely 
have been recalled?. 

These two matters that caused discussion turned 
it may be observed on something that men were to 
do or to refrain from doing, not on what men 
were to Zink. Practices were more thought about 
than doctrines (see note at end of chapter). Religion 
was regarded by the people of that time rather as a 
system that ordered their course of living, than as a 


1 IT have not referred to S. Paul’s Epistles because this would 
open too wide a field; but if he had heard of any doctrinal or 
disciplinary statements of our Lord more ample or different from 
what we possess, I think we should find them noticed. 
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vindication of the ways of God. We do not hear of 
any questions as to articles of belief being brought 
before James and his council; the time for these 
had not come. 

I conclude then that our Lord did not deliver 
to the Apostles, during the forty days, any pro- 
nouncements on the mysteries of the faith; such 
matters would have taken great hold of His hearers, 
and the preachers would not have kept back from 
them that about which they would be most eager 
to hear. On one very leading matter I am per- 
suaded that our Lord preserved the silence which 
seems to many so strange. I do not think that He 
gave any intimation about the nature of the future 
life. The wisdom of this will be better understood 
as we conceive more clearly how hard it is for us 
to comprehend any kind of spiritual existence but 
one like ourown. Our Lord’s most direct utterance 
(S. Luke xx. 33, 36) on the point is only negative’. 
It may be that fuller knowledge would shew us 
that our future life would be of so different a kind 
from that which we have here, that men, not being 
able to present it to their minds, might care little 
to» attain it, It is to be noticed that- there is 
little reference made in the book of the Acts to 
the subject of future rewards or punishments. It 
cannot be said that the Apostles were carried 
along by the prospect of attaining after death 


1 See A Service of Angels, Chaps. (3; 4)- 
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an eternity of enjoyment; if this had been the 
main-spring of their action the matter would have 
obtruded itself in what they say. In the Gospels 
we find but one direct enquiry, Matth. xix. 27, 30, 
and, in the Acts, their attention is not given to the 
subject. Immediate considerations of self were 
with them thrust out of sight by the immensity of 
the cause in which they were engaged. I do not say 
that the future did not come into their thoughts, but 
I conceive them to have been of like mind with those 
who trusted to the householder, when he said, “ Go 
ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right 
I will give you.” Matth. xx. 4. 

When our Lord spake concerning the Kingdom, 
it was on practical precepts that He is most likely 
to have dwelt. His followers were to give the world, 
the sample of a Life. What won the world for the 
early Christians, humanly speaking, was the lives 
they had to shew—their brotherly love, their purity, 
their unswerving fidelity and truth. 

Lastly, if our Lord had left a summary of 
what was essential to be believed, would not this 
have been set before the converts from the first? 
Nothing of this sort is to be met with. The earliest 
approach that I can find to a confession of faith is 
that given by S. Paul about A.D. 58. 

“Because if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” Rom. x. 8, 9. 
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The fundamental point of what we may call 
Christian belief had been delivered by our -Lord 
Himself, “The Father Himself loveth you, because 
ye have loved me, and have believed that I came 
forth from the Father,” John xvi. 26. 

Here we find that especial blessing is attached 
to a certain belief. That belief is not dry and 
abstract. It is not the acceptance of propositions 
enunciated in words; it comes more of the heart 
than the head; it cannot be reached excepting 
through love. The personal element here stands 
conspicuously forth; it is from this that our religion 
draws the warmth that is needed for its life. The 
strength of the Apostles came of a loyal loving 
trust in a Personality which was Divine, which 
could feel sympathy with them and whom it was 
their privilege actively to serve. 
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NOTE TO°CHAPTER. AX 


The following passages taken from Dr Eder- 
sheim’s History of the Fewish Nation (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1896), shew us something of the 
spirit in which religion was regarded among the 
Jews in the time of our Lord. tl 


“If any person conversant only with the inspired writings 
were to transport his preconceived ideas into the relations 
which existed at the time of the Saviour’s advent, and to 
expect that the Synagogue had any system of doctrines 
regularly elaborated into a confession of faith, an examina- 
tion into the actual state of matters would soon convince 
him of his mistake. Only on two dogmatic points, directly 
connected with the Bible, were the Rabbins agreed,—the 
being and unity of God, and the claims of the Scriptures to 
implicit belief and obedience. On almost every other article 
of faith, and on many of the duties incumbent on members 
of the Synagogue, we have nothing but the isolated and often 
discordant opinions of the sages.” 


“It is a point of great-importance in the study of Judaism 
generally, and of traditionalism in particular, to bear in mind 
that the outward observances, and not the doctrines of the 
Bible, formed the subject of authoritative teaching.” 


“Tt may at first appear strange that the outward ordinances 
of the Bible should have exclusively formed the subject of 
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teaching in the Synagogue ; but, leaving out of consideration 
the fact that they frequently formed the distinguishing mark 
which separated the Jews from the heathen around them, 
these ordinances, and the books from which they were 
derived, occupied in the mind of the Hebrews a peculiar 
position. Although all Scripture was divinely inspired, the 
Jews distinguished three kinds, or at least degrees, of heavenly 
teaching. Only to Moses (in the Law) had God spoken face 
to face. The Prophets were indeed under the direction of 
the Spirit of God, but their inspiration was different in kind 
from that of Moses. In fact, great teachers and commentators 
were to some extent subjects of a similar inspiration. The 
third kind of Divine direction, applying specially to tradi- 
tionalism, was the ‘ Bath-Kol,’ ‘daughter-voice,’ perhaps 
the echo of the voice which Moses had heard, to which we 
have already referred.” 


History of the Fewish Nation, Chap. X1., “ Theological 
Science and Religious Belief in Palestine.” 


CHAPTER XIL 


THE ASCENSION. 


“And he led them out until they were over against 
Bethany: and he lifted up his hands,.and blessed them. _ 
And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from 
them, !and was carried up into heaven. And they ? worship- 
ped him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy: and were 
continually in the temple, blessing God.” 


S. Luke xxiv. 50—52. 


“They therefore, when they were come together, asked 
him, saying, Lord, dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel? And he said unto them, It is not for 
you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within his own authority. But ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall 
be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. And 
when he had said these things, as they were looking, he 
was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. 
And while they were looking stedfastly into heaven as 
he went, behold, two men stood by them in white apparel; 
which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking 
into heaven? this Jesus, which was received up from you 


1 Some ancient authorities omit and was carried up into heaven. 
? Some ancient authorities omit worshipped him, and. 
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into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld 
him going into heaven. Then returned they unto Jerusalem 
from the mount called Olivet, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, 
a sabbath day’s journey off. And when they were come in, 
they went up into the upper chamber, where they were 
abiding; both Peter and John and James and Andrew, 
Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James ¢he 
son of Alphzeus, and Simon the Zealot, and Judas ¢he son of 
James. These all with one accord continued stedfastly in 
prayer, with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and 
with his brethren.” Acts 1. 6—14. 


WE shall best see the importance of the fact of 
our Lord’s Ascension, by setting clearly before 
ourselves the principal purposes that it served. 

It freed the Apostles from a state of uncertain 
expectation, and enabled them to throw themselves 
into the work, feeling that the Lord had set them 
to do it. When after each of His appearances He 
had vanished from their sight, they had always felt 
that He remained close at hand and might at any 
moment shew Himself and resume command. 
Their energy when we find them at Jerusalem is 
irreconcileable with the idea that their hopes of 
being revisited had gradually died out through 
lapse of time; this would bring about the sickness 
of hope deferred, while the Apostles grew with 
confidence. Some definite act, then, must have 
marked the final departure, and the fact recorded 
in our history suits the case. 

The Ascension too, completes the victory of the 
Good. The priestly powers had put Jesus of 
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Nazareth to death, but the Son of Man had broken 
the bonds of the grave and had ascended to His 
Father in heaven. Here was a proof that physical 
violence could only go a little way; it could slay the 
body, and then had nothing more that it could do. 
Men should see that in the end the victory lay with 
one who conquered by what he endured. Here was 
a storehouse of strength which should enable them 
to contemn persecution, a strength they would need 
before long. Thus the Apostolic company gained 
from the Ascension practical assurance about these 
three facts, viz.:—That Christ had-finally quitted 
the earth, that He had won the victory for Life over 
Death, and that He was Himself still alive and 
in close communion with them ; all this is abun- 
dantly clear from the steady tenour of what they 
say and do. Moreover I maintain that this con- 
fidence of theirs, which we see in their conduct, 
is what would naturally follow from their having 
been witnesses of the events of the Ascension and 
the Descent of the Spirit, and that if we reject 
this supposition we have to look far for an ex- 
planation of their behaviour. 

I propose, first to give in a general way my 
own impression of what passed before the eyes of 
the witnesses, and afterwards to consider more 
particularly the passages printed above. 

My view of the historical fact of the Ascension 
will differ from that generally accepted only in a 
matter of degree and on one particular. I cannot 
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think that the visible body of our Lord rose to a 
great height into the skies in the way represented 
in Christian art; for if this had been so, it would 
have been seen from Jerusalem and all the country 
round about, the prodigy would have spread a 
panic and a widespread commotion would have 
ensued; the cloud which received Him must I 
conceive have hung over the hills where the path 
to Bethany crossed the little range of which the 
Mount of Olives formed part. The cloud might 
rest on the eminences on the two sides of the road 
over the dip, and our Lord might rise into it unseen 
of any but those who came with Him. 

This surpassing event in the spiritual history 
of mankind took place, as those who have studied 
the Divine ways of action would expect, without stir 
or mundane show. The Apostolic company, a score 
or more in number, left Jerusalem early in the day, 
avoiding observation thereby ; they took the path 
towards Bethany and stopped at some spot near 
the top of the ridge, where they would be out of the 
way of passers-by. When our Lord had given His 
parting commands and blessing, He rose from the 
ground, unseen of any but those who came with Him, 
and passed into the cloud that hung over the hill. 

If our Lord had risen far aloft, up to the 
ordinary level of the clouds, the publicity of so 
striking a spectacle would have rendered nugatory 
all the care previously taken by our Lord to, keep 
Himself unseen of the people. Whether the 

1 Acts x. 41, see Pastor Pastorum, pp. 444, 8. 
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ascending figure was recognised as that of Jesus of 
Nazareth or not, the prodigy would have been 
ascribed to the “Galileans.” The hearts of the 
priestly party in the city would have failed them 
for fear, and from fear persecution would surely 
have sprung. 

At the tomb, on the way to Emmaus and on the 
shore the Lord had been “ manifested in another 
form?!” in order that the news that He had been seen 
again upon earth might not travel abroad; but 
if, on the Ascension Day, the population for miles 
around Jerusalem had seen a human figure rising 
into the sky, they would have caught the idea 
that it was Jesus of Nazareth that they saw, and 
this would have produced the evils, which pre- 
caution had been taken to avoid. No sooner would 
the prodigy have appeared than a panic would 
have ensued; an outcry would probably have been 
raised against the Galileans, and the resulting 
condition of things at Jerusalem instead of being 
favourable for the planting of the Faith, as for a 
few years it was, would have been too disturbed for 
the new ideas to have taken root. - 

The reader knows that I consider that the 
Risen Lord after each interview with His follow- 
ers “vanished out of their sight” (Luke xxiv. 
31). Had it been otherwise, as I have said, 
the disciples would have begged to be allowed to 
follow Him and minister to Him, and we have no 


1 Mark xvi. 12. 
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hint whatever of their ever having done anything 
of the sort : on no occasion, excepting at Emmaus, 
is anything said about the mode of our Lord’s dis- 
appearance. 

But our Lord’s final departure was distinguished 
from all previous ones, by this outward circumstance, 
that instead of vanishing at once He now rose from 
the earth and gradually disappeared into a cloud. 
The disciples were intently watching their Master as 
He rose from earth, and observed that He did not 
become invisible of a sudden, as perhaps He had 
usually done, but was lost to sight gradually as the 
mist closed round Him. If He had never before 
disappeared in a mysterious way, we should expect 
the disciples to have been more greatly moved by 
the event than according to our narrative they 
were. We hear nothing of astonishment or con- 
sternation, they gaze on the retiring figure with 
affectionate regret, and, what was of the essence of 
the manifestation, they certainly understood that 
they were to see Him in the body no more. 

The external circumstances as much as may be 
follow their usual course, this seems characteristic 
of Christ’s use of signs. If the prodigy had been, 
as it were, flourished in the face of the world, 
this would have been at variance with one of 
the most persistent uniformities that we note; an 
imperative marvel would have enforced accept- 
ance from all; there would have been no room for 
denial, or for the exercise of that element of will 
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which I hold to be of the essence for a belief, to be 
a religious one. 

Again, the view that our Lord rose only a short 
distance into an overhanging cloud, unseen by any 
except the Apostolic company, lessens considerably 
our perplexity at finding that so little prominence 
is given to the event of the Ascension in the 
Apostolical writings’ and in the earliest Christian 
ordinances”. If the sight had been such as painters 


1 In the quotation from S. Luke which is printed at the head 
of the chapter, we see that ‘‘ some ancient. authorities omit” certain 
important words. The question of textual authority isa complicated 
one. I gather from the Greek Testament of Bp Westcott and Dr Hort 
that the writers are of opinion that the words in brackets were 
honestly inserted by early copyists in order to complete the narra- 
tive, and that they were rejected by western writers of MS., not 
because they doubted the fact related, but solely because the words 
were not found in what they regarded as the earliest copies. The 
fact of the Ascension had not been dwelt on by S. Luke’s authori- 
ties for the Gospel and he had passed it by ; but when he composed 
the Acts he saw its great importance, and soon it was thought neces- 
sary to identify the separation from the Apostles in Luke xxiv. 50—53 
with Actsi.g. No compunction was at that time felt about making 
corrections in the text. (See Westcott and Hort, Motes on Select 
Readings, p. 73, and pp. 294, 295 of the Introduction. Appendix 
to the Introduction to the N.T., Macmillan and Co. 1881.) If the 
Rising had been such as I have supposed, the omission of mention of 
it by S. Luke would be less surprising. 

2 [ quote the following from a note in Bishop Ellicott’s Historical 
Lectures, p. 375. It is appended to his observations in support of 
the historical nature of the fact of the Ascension. 

“It may be remarked how comparatively little the Ascension 
of our Lord is dwelt upon by the early writers compared with their 
references to the Resurrection, and it may also be observed that the 
special festival, though undoubtedly of great antiquity (see Augustine, 
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represent it, the conspicuous character of the miracle 
would have ensured its being kept constantly in view, 
and the absence of allusion to it by S. Paul, 1 Cor. 
xv. 4—6, would be inexplicable. But if the cir- 
cumstances of our Lord’s rising were only such as” 
were requisite to convey the desired lessons of fact 
—and this is what I should expect—His vanishing 
into the overhanging cloud would not seem to be 
a disappearance of a different order from His 
previous partings in the forty days. This would 
account for the visible mounting into heaven not 
being more expressly dwelt upon than it is. His 
departure was known to be final; this is taken for 
granted throughout the Acts and the Epistles ; all 
proceeds upon this supposition. 

The behaviour of the Apostles is what it might 
be if their Master had ascended to His Father and 
yet was in spiritual communion with them upon 
earth. No sooner had they returned to Jerusalem 
than we mark in them the vigour, the exhilaration 
of spirit and the confident air of men, who have in 
their own hands the shaping of their work. 


Lpist. ad Fanuar. Liv. Vol. 11. p. 200, ed. Migne), and certainly 
regarded in the fourth century as one of the great festivals (Comst. 
Afost. VIII. 33), is still not alluded to by any of the earliest writers, 
Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian, and 
is not included in the list of festivals enumerated by Origen (contr. 
Cels. VIII. 21, 22); see Riddle, Christian Antig. p. 678. The 
preaching of the Apostles was pre-eminently the resurrection of 
Christ (Acts ii. 31, iv. 33 al.), as that which included in it everything 
besides: it was from this that the early Church derived all its fullest 
grounds of assurance; compare Clem. Rom. Zfzst. ad Cor. cap. 42.” 


is ZS 25 
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That the final departure of our Lord conveyed 
a clear impression that He had gone to His Father 
and that all power was put into His hands, is in 
accord with many attendant circumstances in the 
history, and particularly with the “great joy” of 
the Apostles on their return to the city. If they 
had merely known that henceforth they would see 
their Master no more, they would have been very far 
from rejoicing ; but if they had been brought to be- 
lieve that their Master had completed His triumph 
over the world, and had left them as His ministers 
on earth, then we can understand that they might 
feel a joy that “no man should take from them.” 

So long as they were living in suspense, feeling 
that at any instant their Master might appear they 
were forced to remain inactive. But as soon as 
they found themselves left as Christ’s vicegerents, 
the magic of having God’s work put into their 
hands as if it were their own, quickened the whole 
body with a new vitality. And they were so lost 
in their interest in the work that their thoughts were 
drawn completely away from themselves ; never 
after do they seek “who should be greatest” either 
in this world or in the next}, 

The fact that Jesus Christ was now Lord of all, 
was brought home to the Apostles and through 
them to the world, by their being able to say “we 
saw Him with our own eyes rise into the skies.” 
Although God is no more immediately present 


1 Past. Past., p. 44% 
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in the heavens over the particular spot whereon 
we stand than He is everywhere else, yet men of all 
generations have turned their eyes to Heaven when 
they would look to God; and our Lord, taking 
men as they were, suited His teaching to the 
persuasions and inborn tendencies of the genera- 
tion to whom it came. 

On this point Bishop Westcott speaks as 
follows ; his words as to the nature of the change 
are most important: 

“The physical elevation was a speaking parable, not in 
itself the truth to which it pointed or the reality which it 
foreshadowed. The change which Christ revealed was not 
a change of place, but a change of state, not local but 
spiritual. Still from the necessities of our human condition, 
the spiritual change was represented sacramentally, so to 
speak, in an outward form.” Zhe Revelation of the Risen 
Lord, Bishop Westcott, p. 180. 

I do not know what visible manifestation could 
more directly have led to the belief that Jesus had 
gone to the Father than this parable of action, if 
we may so call it, of our Lord’s mounting into the 
skies. The conviction that He had left the earth 
was essential, for without this the Comforter would 
not come (John xiv. 7, 8)’. It also rendered a 
service of a very different kind, and it greatly 
assisted the progress of the faith in a practical way 
by precluding dangerous forms of error. 

Let us suppose that our Lord had not taken 
His solemn farewell, but had disappeared as He 


1 Pastor Pastorum, chap. XII. pp. 457—472. 
25—2 
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had done before, leaving it possible that He might 
appear again. The possible consequences of this 
will furnish much to think about. If our Lord’s 
reappearance had not been put beyond the range 
of invention, by the general belief among Chris- 
tians that He had gone to Heaven, is it not 
likely that sects would have arisen declaring that 
He had been living for a long period in some 
distant region, known perhaps only to themselves, 
and that He had at last resolved to restore the 
kingdom to Israel, using outward force backed by 
superhuman power? Pretended Messiahs arose in 
plenty at the time when Jerusalem was besieged ; 
and unless some reason had stood in the way, we 
should have expected that some one of these would 
have proclaimed himself to be Jesus of Nazareth 
and have declared that he had ever remained upon 
earth, watching and waiting for the fulness of time. 

The Ascension then of the Lord, viewed as a 
fact, is a support to our case in this way. Our 
knowledge of general history would lead us to 
expect that we should hear of some pretended re- 
suscitation. But, as we hear of no such thing, 
we enquire whether anything hindered it, and an. 
effectual hindrance is found. The general accept- 
ance of the belief that our Lord had ascended into 
heaven would account for the absence of such 
pretensions, and that absence agrees with the sup- 
position that men believed that the body of Jesus 
had disappeared from the earth. 
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What has been said of an alleged reappearance 
of the living Jesus applies generally to another 
much more manageable kind of myth, the absence 
of which is remarkable; I mean that of the pre- 
tended discovery of the Lord’s body, and_ of its 
possession by a particular body of men. The 
production of such a material vestige would have 
had vast attraction for the mass of the people, 
and it would have carried with it such extrinsic 
advantages, that if circumstances had not barred 
the way, it would have been almost certain to have 
been attempted. Moreover, while it was only 
within fifty years from the Crucifixion, that it 
would have been possible to proclaim the reap- 
pearance of Jesus, any heresiarch might at any 
moment through many centuries, have set Chris- 
tendom in a blaze by announcing the finding of 
the body of the Lord. 

On the mischief of this I need not enlarge, but 
one thing I will point out; The attempts above 
mentioned would have struck at that which was 
vitally important, the universality of the religion of 
Christ. That blessing—of which the very essence 
lay in its belonging to all mankind alike—would 
have been appropriated and localised, and made 
the special possession of a race, a city or a sect. 
No religion could be really universal, which pro- 
ceeded from a founder whose bones remained in 
a known burial place; for the dwellers in the 
country which possessed them would have claimed 
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Him as especially their own, and the world would 
regard the place of His shrine as the home of the 
Faith. Fierce wars would have been waged for the 
possession of the spot, and thither trains of pilgrims 
would have taken their way, believing that their 
prayers, offered from beside the shrine, found 
readier access to the ears of God. 

Costly offerings would have poured in; won- 
ders, hard to distinguish from the operations of 
magic, would have been reported from the tomb, 
and the guardians of the temple might have 
come to look on the virtues of the shrine as 
in some way property of their own. 

It is to be remarked that the danger lest a cor- 
rupted form of worship should ensue at the tomb of 
a departed legislator or prophet had been provided 
against in the cases of Moses and Elijah; the ways 
and the wisdom of God had always been the same. 
It is curious to note that no one of the three who 
stood together on the Mount of Transfiguration had 
a tomb upon earth. 

Thus far I have considered the Ascension in 
its totality, as an event in the spiritual history of 
mankind. I turn now to what passed before the 
eyes of men, as it is related in the passage quoted 
from the book of Acts. It will be remembered 
that I considered that the beginning of the passage 
(Acts i.6—14) refers to the gathering on the morn- 
ing of the Ascension, and that the “ assembling ” in 
vv. 4, 5, belongs to a different time, probably to the 
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day before. I suppose that on the evening before the 
Ascension, our Lord, on parting with the disciples, 
had bidden them come together in the morning. The 
time fixed would probably be soon after daybreak, 
for the streets would then be empty, and the little 
body of disciples could pass along them without 
being noticed. 

I turn now to a point or two in the narrative 
itself. That little attention should be given to 
details of place and time is quite in accordance 
with what we have observed of the histories of 
S. Luke (p. 222). In the Gospel he tells us that 
our Lord led the disciples out “until they were 
over against Bethany”; but in the Acts there is no 
note of place at all, and we should not have known 
where it was that the Ascension took place had we 
not been told (Acts i. 12) that they “returned unto 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet.” With 
regard to the words, “They therefore when they 
were come together” (Acts i. 6), it may be a 
question whether they refer to a gathering of the 
Apostles before setting out from the city, or to 
their drawing round their Master when they had 
reached the plot on the top of the ridge beyond 
which Bethany lay—of these alternatives I take 
the second. The history seems to me to be closely 
continuous from the putting of the question about 
the Kingdom up to the end. 

I can fancy that I see the disciples making 
their way up the hill path in groups of two or 
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three, and I imagine them closing together when 
they get to the top, leaving their Master a little 
apart. Something of moment was about to happen, 
they would all feel that. Perhaps they thought that 
they had now reached the goal of their hopes; at 
any rate they venture to convey to Him what was 
in their hearts, and they asked Him, saying, “Lord, 
dost Thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?” 

This question of the Apostles gives us a glimpse 
into their condition of mind. As yet they are the 
Apostles of the Gospels ; God, in their eyes, was 
still the God of Israel above all else. The question 
is not put by one of the Apostles of his own mere 
motion, it comes from the body of whom one acted 
as spokesman for all, and it goes so straight to the 
point that I judge it to have been deliberately 
framed. I can conceive that the disciples had 
spent part of the previous night in anxious dis- 
cussion, making guesses as to the nature of the 
manifestation which they felt to be coming. 

The sentiment by which the Apostles were domi- 
nated—that indeed which had in the first instance 
brought many of them to Christ—was the hope 
that Israel would be emancipated from the rule of 
Rome, and would rise to take a lead among the 
nations of the earth. Religion and politics were 
with them blended into one; their hopes, which had 
been dashed to the ground by the Crucifixion, had 
been resuscitated by the appearance of the Risen 
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Lord, and they trusted in the speedy establish- 
ment of His Kingdom by some striking display 
of Divine power. I can imagine the disciples 
catching at any outward circumstance to which 
they could possibly give a meaning, and it has 
occurred to me that such a circumstance may have 
been found in the presence among them for the 
first time (so far as we are told) of the brethren 
of our Lord’. “Why,” they would say, “should the 
Lord have summoned His kinsmen, unless to 
witness His assumption of kingly power and to 
receive from Him tributary dominions or the 
highest offices of state?” Those who had won 
earthly empires had commonly distributed prin- 
cipalities and high dignities among their near 
relations, and the disciples would judge of the 
ways of the expected kingdom, by what they knew 
of the kingdoms of the earth. The brethren of 
the Lord, they might conclude, had been brought 
together to be invested with the dignity of a 
Royal House; they were to share their Brother’s 
glory, and to help to administer His sway. 

If this conjecture of mine should hold, the 
fact of the presence of the brethren, incidentally 
disclosed, falls in well with the Apostles’ question. 

1 I am of opinion that some of those disciples who, like Justus 
and Matthias, had ‘‘ companied with them ” from the beginning, and 
also the brethren of our Lord were with the eleven at this time. 


I infer from Acts i. 21, 22 that the two who weré nominated had 
witnessed the Ascension; this is comprised in ‘‘his Resurrection,” 


UYU, 226 
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And, laying this conjecture aside, there is a 
directness and naturalness in the enquiry, which 
persuades me that these words were actually 
spoken at this time. An historian of the doings 
of the Apostles writing at the time when the book 
of Acts was composed’, when all hope of a visible 
kingdom had disappeared, would not have put 
this question unnecessarily into the Apostles’ 
mouths; indeed, but for his feeling bound to state 
all the facts as he knew them, he might have been 
disposed to omit this enquiry or to represent our 
Lord as correcting their error more strongly than 
He did. nea 

What the Apostles immediately asked about, 
was the ¢zme when this kingdom should come, and 
it is to this point that our Lord’s answer is addressed. 
That this kingdom should come and bring with it 
all the accompaniments of earthly sovereignty was 
a matter about which no doubt had ever entered 
their heads ; the only question was about the time 
at which it should come into effect, and beyond this 
question of time, our Lord does not go. He does 
not pass on to the nature of the kingdom, and tell 
the disciples that their notions about the matter— 
notions which the scribes told them were based on 
their Scriptures—were altogether mistaken. Our 


1 Professor Harnack of Berlin places the composition of the 
Gospel of S. Luke and the Acts between A.D. 78 and A.D. 93. 
Professor Ramsay places that of the Acts in the earlier part of the 
reign of Domitian (A.D. 81—96). 
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Lord’s tenderness about uprooting long-cherished 
convictions must never be lost sight of. He would 
not at this critical moment depress them, by un- 
steadying the ground which they thought so firm. 
As to their expectation itself, circumstances, the 
best of teachers, would very shortly set them right, 
and Christ’s words, “Now I have told you before it 
come! to pass” would be recalled to them, and they 
would see how all things held together. Christ had 
said, “ The kingdom of God is within you,?” and 
they had wondered what this could possibly mean— 
it had lain in their minds unassimilated—stored up 
there as a saying of their Master’s, like an instrument 
they could not use, but when they were “amazed 
and confounded” after Pentecost, and the idea of 
a spiritual allegiance began to grow in their hearts, 
then they found the meaning of the words. 

Our Lord’s way of dealing with this question 
brings us back to other similar situations, on which 
I have said something already (page 265). When 
men ask Him questions about the future, such as 
“ Are there few that be saved ?*” and “ What shall 
this man do?*” our Lord puts aside the enquiry 
into what is remote, and turns the attention of the 
speaker to his own duties at that immediate time. 
The enquirer is not told what proportion the saved 
among mankind should bear to the total, but he is 
told that he would need to use every effort to obtain 


1 John xiv. 29. 2 Luke xvii. 21. 
3 Luke xiii. 23. 4 John xxi. 21. 
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entrance at the “narrow door” for himself. He 
must “strive” or he will not “enter in.” Again, 
about what would befall John, Peter is told 
nothing, but as to what he himself was to do, he 
receives the plain and positive direction “ Follow 
thou me.” The manner of our Lord in the present 
case is after the pattern of the instances I have 
noted. About the “times and seasons” of what 
was to befall the outward world, He would not 
speak; but He at once turns to the part which 
the Apostles themselves would have to take in the 
coming events, and in the way of comfort He adds 
this. 


“But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judza and Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” Acts i. 8. 


The word used for “power’” here means not 
outward authority, but a moral force. There should 
be a heightening of their faculties in the direction 
required. This gift the Apostles received on the 
Day of Pentecost. I regard the account given in 
Luke xxiv. 50 as concurrent with this. I suppose 
that when He had said these things “he lifted up 
his hands, and blessed them. And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them he parted from them, and 
was carried up into heaven;” He was taken up 
into the cloud that hung over the Mount of Olives. 


1 Svvays. 
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“And when he had said these things, as they were look- 
ing, he was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.” Acts i. 9. 

All that passes is in perfect accord with that 
abnegation of all unneeded prodigy which charac- 
terises the doings of our Lord. The end is ac- 
complished with the very least possible recourse 
to modes of operation unknown to man. People 
look for what is strikingly exceptional, something 
splendid or terrible, in manifestations that they are 
to regard as Divine; ought we not rather to sup- 
pose that what is after the most normal way must 
lie nearest to the Maker’s will? In all the operations 
which daily proceed upon earth, God is passing into 
act in ways He has designed for Himself ; why when 
we seek His sign manual should we insist on having 
what is exceptional or prodigious ? 

On the physical question of the mounting to 
heaven, I have said what I have to say in the 
third chapter (p.70). The questions of matter and 
force and of the “ ether” are already battle-grounds 
of science, and what might be said on these heads 
now would certainly be out of date within not very 
many years. The advance of physical science on 
one side, and of psychology on another, will before 
long greatly affect the aspect of questions akin 
to that of the nature of the Resurrection body’; 


1 «A writer may venture on many prophecies about the future of 
science, for which he would have been ridiculed as an impostor or a 
dreamer twenty years ago; and doubtless there are things he must 
not say now, which will be said soon.” Prof. Ramsay, S. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 78. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
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meanwhile it is most honest to keep to our old 
ground (Chap. III.) and say simply “we do not 
know.” 

Proceeding with the history in our text we 
meet with an incident about which opinions widely 
differ. 


“ And while they were looking stedfastly into heaven as 
he went, behold, two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking 
into heaven? this Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him going 
into heaven.” Acts i. 10, II. 


These visitants in white apparel “may be sup- 
posed to have been of the same nature as those 
who were seen by the women at the Tomb of our 
Lord ; what that nature was is a vexed question. 

It would take my readers too far away from my 
main subject if I were to go into the whole of a 
controversy like that which here presents itself: 
for I should have to go back to the question of the 
visitants at the sepulchre of our Lord. I shall 
therefore postpone the general subject and deal 
with it in a note at the end of the chapter; while 
for the present I shall proceed on the supposition 
that these visitants were men, that being the ex- 
pression used by the author of the Acts. 

My views about the existence of angelic beings 
are fully set out in my little book on the Service 
of Angels’. The subject is treated there in what 


1 See Service of Angels, George Bell and Sons, London, 1894, 
PP: 34—39 and 218—223. 
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may seem a “popular” way, but I have found as 
I think reasonable grounds for a belief in “Heavenly 
Beholders,” so that if I am here led to suppose, 
that S. Luke and S. Mark used the term “men” 
advisedly, in speaking of the appearances of the 
visitants in white apparel to the women, and 
again in the case before us, it cannot be supposed 
that it is because I doubt the existence of “inter- 
mediate intelligences”—to use the term in vogue 
some years ago—or that I deny the possibility of 
their being brought into communication with men. 

I have however, as I think, traced certain uni- 
formities in our Lord’s ways which may be called 
Laws of His action; and one of these is that He 
does not employ superhuman agency to accomplish 
what can be effected without it. It appears to me 
that there is no sufficient occasion for Divine inter- 
vention in the case before us; the communications 
made by the two men in white apparel are not 
required and conduce to no results. 

The difficulties connected with the coming on 
earth of angels, embodied in the mode that they 
are represented here to be, are somewhat of the 
same order as those of which I have treated in the 
third chapter of this book. The manifestation, 
however, in the case of our Lord, of the Resurrec- 
tion Body upon earth was demanded by imperative 
considerations in order to carry out the Divine 
revelation to mankind; whereas in the case of the 
visitants at the Ascension I can make out no im- 
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portant purpose that is served by their appearance. 
Indeed the presence of embodied angels at this 
juncture would seem to me to take off something 
from the unexampled grandeur and lone majesty 
of the Resurrection of the Lord. This I like to 
view as standing—like creation—by itself. 

But we must bring our attention down to what 
is now before us, namely the account in the Acts 
of these two men in white apparel. We remark, 
first of all, that in S. Luke’s account, which was 
written some little time before the Acts, not a 
word about these visitants is.said. If, when the 
Evangelist wrote the Gospel, no supernatural im- 
port had been attached to this incident, then we 
can understand the omission; the question how- 
ever will arise, why did he insert it when he came 
to write the second part of his work? Had this 
feature of the story grown into greater notice in 
the interval between the composition of the books? 
had opinions become divided about the nature of 
the visitants, and did S. Luke leave the matter as 
he does, because the information he had obtained 
did not afford sure grounds for deciding? I can 
well understand that as time went on men would 
hunger after visible tokens of Divine splendour at 

* IT cannot but think that if these visitants had been angels and 
had been regarded as such by the disciples, they must have caused 
in them an agitation which would have drawn their thoughts away 
from the supreme fact ; and it is foreign to our Lord’s uniform practice 


to suffer two occurrences, each of which might claim the whole atten- 
tion, to affect the Apostles at the same time. 
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the Ascension of the Lord; and that there might 
be some who would be eager to press into service 
any circumstance which might be construed into 
a display of honours of a celestial kind. Such 
persons might consider a retinue of Angels to be 
a prime necessity of Divine state, and on hearing 
of unknown personages clad in white they might 
easily have run away with the idea that these were 
Angels sent to do honour to the Lord. This 
notion may have gained prominence during the 
interval between the writing of the Gospel and 
the Acts. 

There is no further allusion to this matter in any 
of our Canonical Books. The impression that these 
visitants were Angels appears to be based on their 
garb; it was commonly believed among the Jews, 
that Angels appeared clad in white and glistening 
garments, and they inferred, that persons so clad 
would be Angels. Is it however, we may ask, in 
accordance with what we know of God’s ways, that 
Divine manifestations should take that outward 
shape which is prescribed for them by the notions 
of men? We do not find in the Old Testament 
that Angels are spoken of as clad in white; but 
the Jews of our Lord’s time looked on white raiment 
as symbolical of purity and holiness. Those who 
belonged to the priesthood, and probably those 
who were training for it, wore white garments, as 
did also the Essenes, a sect of the Jews of whom 
Josephus gives us an account. The tenets of this 

L. 26 
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school it is said would lead them to give ear to the 
teaching of our Lord, and they had a settlement in 
Perea near the spot where our Lord had been 
teaching in the winter before His Passion. (Pastor 
Pastorum, p. 485.) 

More than once I have called attention to the 
existence at Jerusalem of a body of disciples who 
stood somewhat apart from the Galilaan company. 
I suppose that the young man “having a linen 
cloth cast about him’,’ who followed our Lord at 
the time of the apprehension, may have been of 
this number. It is possible that he may have 
been a student in one of the Rabbinic Academies, 
or have belonged to the sect of the Essenes.? 

The supposition then to which I incline, in rela- 
tion to these two men “in white apparel,” is that 
they were Judzean disciples, such as I have spoken 
of, who had kept themselves well informed of all that 
passed at Jerusalem among our Lord’s immediate 
followers ; they would have received news of the 
arrival of the disciples from Galilee, probably too 
of the various appearances of the Risen Master. 
They might easily have found out that the disciples 
had been summoned to attend their Master for some 


1'See S. Mark xiv. 51, 52. 

* Dr Edersheim speaking of Jerusalem in our Lord’s time says : 
‘*Then there were the many Rabbinic Academies, and there also 
you might see that mysterious sect the Essenes, of which the 
members were easily recognised by their white dress.” Life and 
Time of Fesus, Vol. 1. p. 119. See also p. 237. 
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very solemn purpose on the morning of the Ascen- 
sion Day. I conclude that they followed the Apo- 
stolical party on the way up the Mount of Olives, 
keeping a little behind’, 

When the Apostles reached the ridge of the 
hill and halted on the top these men may have 
drawn nearer without being observed, for the 
brethren at that instant would have no eyes ex- 
cept for their Master. The two strangers, as I 
present the scene to myself, did not come forward 
until our Lord was ascending into the cloud; 
they had not ventured into His presence; but 
when the Master had risen from the earth, and 
they found themselves alone with the Galilean 
disciples, they took confidence, and stepped to 
the front. 

They address the rest, as though they possessed 
a certain superiority. This their language implies. 
_ The words, “Ye men of Galilee,” would come natu- 
rally enough from young men who prided themselves 


? Possibly it was in a somewhat similar manner that the young 
man with the linen garment joined himself to the Apostolic 
company at the time of the apprehension of our Lord, for he does 
not appear to have been recognised as a disciple. It may be asked 
why did this guard of the Sanhedrim try to capture this young 
man, while it made no attempt to arrest the Apostles? If they saw 
that he was a student of one of their Academies, this might account 
for it. It has been supposed, though on rather insufficient grounds, 
that this young man was S. Mark, and there is nothing in this view 
which would militate against my hypothesis, for Mark was one of 
the Judzean disciples, 

20—2 
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on having studied in some of those “ Rabbinic 
Academies” spoken of by Dr Edersheim (see 
note, p. 402). In the mouth of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, however, this designation was not over- 
courteous, for provincials were looked down upon 
in the city. The tone of the speech is what might 
be expected from “young men of the sons of the 
prophets,” but, to my mind, the opening words 
sound strangely in the mouth of an Angel. I 
cannot conceive that a heavenly being would em- 
phasize a local distinction. Neither do the visitors 
pursue their speech quite in the reverent tone which 
we should expect from heavenly beings who knew 
who Jesus was; the words “ This Jesus which was 
received up from you into heaven,” seem to me 
somewhat humanistic. 

That the new teaching was brought from 
Galilee’ was one of the points most commonly 
adduced in the way of disparagement. When 
Nicodemus urged upon the Council that our Lord 
should be heard before He was condemned, the 
Pharisees asked contemptuously, “Art thou also 
of Galilee ??” ; 

The “two men in white apparel” proceed to 
describe our Lord’s next coming. They try to 
bring it before the eyes of their hearers. They 
say in effect, “It will be like what you have seen 
to-day ;” and this introduces a difficulty. For such 
an advent as “the two men in white apparel” 


1 Compare S. Luke xxiv. 6. 2S. John vii. 52. 
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contemplate could only be visible to dwellers with- 
in a few miles of the spot on which it took place; 
whereas the most distinct of our Lord’s utterances 
on the subject leads us to expect that dwellers on 
all the surface of the earth shall be cognisant at 
the same moment of the coming of the Son of 
Man. 

“For as the lightning cometh forth from the east, and is 


seen even unto the west, so shall be the coming of the Son 
of man.” Matt. xxiv. 27. 


“For as the lightning, when it lighteneth out of the one 
part under the heaven, shineth unto the other part under 
heaven ; so shall the Son of man be in his day.” 

Luke xvii. 24. 


The strangers do not announce themselves as 
supernatural beings, and their sudden interven- 
tion causes no consternation among the Eleven, 
as we should suppose it would have done, if 
the speakers had been supposed to belong to 
another world. 

I gladly leave this vexed question and pass to 
the conclusion of the history in S. Luke’s Gospel, 
leaving out for the present those clauses which 
“some ancient authorities omit” (see Revised 
Version, marginal note). 


“And they returned to Jerusalem with great joy: and 
were continually in the Temple blessing God.” 


When we contrast the frame of mind here 
exhibited with what we see of the Eleven in the 
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forty days, we cannot but feel that some notable 
occurrence must have happened to produce the 
change in them, and what was wanted to account 
for this, the Ascension exactly supplied. 

During the forty days they had been only 
disciples, waiting from day to day, uncertain 
whether their Master would shew Himself again, 
and destitute of any plan or purpose in case they 
should see Him no more. 

Now, on this day of Ascension, the triumph over 
the violence of “the Prince of, this world” was 
manifest and complete ; a change too -was wrought 
in themselves ; hitherto they had been only a group 
of individuals, bound together indeed by the closest 
of ties but who had never known what action in 
concert meant, now, all at once, they became an 
organised body having their Master’s work to do, 
and they exulted in their newly found corporate life. 
They had mounted to another stage in their train 
ing for the spiritual. The trust in the guidance 
of an unseen power, which had been brought to the 
birth in them when they went two and two through 
the cities of Israel, and which had taken a different 
character during the forty days, while they felt 
that their Master was close at hand, was now to 
be exercised in respect to what was wholly unseen. 
This helped to bring them into a frame of mind 
fit to receive the Holy Spirit when He came. 

That the Post-Resurrection life of our Lord 
should last as long as forty days, I can understand 
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to have been required for giving the Apostles 
their final lesson, and for preparing them for the 
crowning Act of the Divine Interposition—the 
Advent of the Spirit. 

Various considerations teach me why this should 
not have lasted much longer, and also why it should 
have come to an end by an express act. It would 
not have been well to have left the Apostles wait- 
ing for an indefinite time, in the sickness of hope 
deferred. 

The tension of mind of the expectant state, in 
which the Apostles would have remained, would 
have been so severe, that if it had been prolonged 
for months, or, even, if instead of going to and 
fro into Galilee, they had waited in Jerusalem, 
with hopes now flickering up, and again declining ; 
might there not have been, among the Eleven 
probably, some cases of nervous breakdown? This 
consideration seems to me to upset an hypothesis, 
which has been put forward, to the effect that the 
Post-Resurrection life lasted for more than a year. 
So intense a strain, and so long a period of un- 
ceasing expectation, could hardly have failed to 
have ill effects on some of those who were subjected 
to it; at any rate it would have taken away some 
of their aptitude for work. . 

Now our History so far from noting anything 
like symptoms of shattered power, tells us that 
the Apostles, on coming into their charge, at once 
displayed exuberant life accompanied by that 
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surest symptom of mental health,—a great capa- 
city for joy. 

Many of the sources of this joy of the Apostles 
must lie beyond what our experience helps us to 
conceive, but one or two we may guess at, and 
with a word on these I will close the chapter. 

When we speak of the feelings of a company 
of men, we have to keep to what lies near the 
surface, for when we get a little way down each 
discovers a disposition specially his own, so I will 
suppose that I have to do, not with a collective 
body but with an individual member of the same, 
and I will try to picture to myself what may have 
passed in the breast of one of that party of Apostolic 
brethren, as they took their way from the Mount 
of Olives down to Jerusalem. Notwithstanding 
the causes for rejoicing, the Apostles would form 
a silent company as they returned to Jerusalem, 
I feel persuaded of that. 

One feeling, which must have cheered the per- 
sonage whom we have picked out for scrutiny, 
would be a sense, though a somewhat indefinite 
one, of having now found a true~meaning for his 
life, of having reached ‘an end and an attain- 
ment” of unquestionable reality and worth. God 
was real, and God's service was real good. Here 
he had reached the bed-rock and stood firmly on 
his feet. Again, God would seem to be shining 
down into his heart and assuring him of His love, 
and inasmuch as love spreads love, his heart would 
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brim over, and the world and all that was in it 
would become bathed in love—here was a pure 
delight. 

Then again his thoughts would glance at the 
wonder that God should have picked im out, of 
all people in the world, to do Him service. He 
would run over his own life and his doings, from 
the time when he was a boy, and, as he did so, his 
wonder at God’s singular bounty in selecting him, 
would grow to be almost overpowering. Con- 
science might lay much to his charge, he would 
see himself in the lowest light ; he would see now, 
even in the acts that he counted his best, how 
mixed his motives had been; while, when he turned 
to his mistakes and misdoings, they seemed to fill 
up his life; yet in spite of all this, God, who had 
the whole world to choose from, had called him—a 
peasant or a fisher from Galilee—to take a leading 
part in a work as sacred at least as that of those 
prophets through whom God had spoken to his 
fathers. 

There would be abundant matter in such 
thoughts as these, for the fashioning forth of the 
“new creature” which with Christ was all in all 
(Galatians vi. 15). The old self would disappear 
—as indeed with the Apostles it did—it would 
be lost in the sense of God’s undeserved bounty; 
the man would desire to present his entire self to 
God, and would feel that all he could possibly do 
would only be an earnest of what he should feel 
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bound to render, if he should receive the power. 
All earthly rivalry, all measuring himself against 
others, would disappear; petty distinctions would 
go for nothing when they were laid along side of 
the immensity of being taken into the immediate 
service of Almighty God, and of knowing that they 
were so; when all shared this blessing alike there 
could be little to choose between one office and 
another. . 

The Lord commanded the Apostles not to 
depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the “promise 
of the Father”—the baptism with the Holy Ghost, 
which should come “not many days hence.” Ten 
days of calm intervened between the Ascension 
and the Advent of the Spirit; it was not known 
that this would happen on the day of Pentecost. 
It was better for the Apostles that they should 
not look forward to an appointed day for the ful- 
filment of this promise; for if the time had been 
fixed, some among them might have fallen into 
a fever of nervous anticipation as the day ap- 
proached. 

The Apostles during those ten days were getting 
used to their new state; they pondered over the 
words “ Ye shall be baptised with the Holy Ghost.” 
Those who had been disciples of John the Baptist 
might recollect that he had attributed to the 
“mightier one” who should come after him, as a 
crowning superiority, that He should baptize them 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire, S. Luke, iii. 16, 
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As for their own particular lot in this life or here- 
after, about that they troubled themselves little, and 
strange as it may seem, they never enquire. They 
were like soldiers in the thick of battle ; what they 
were fighting for, was more to them than them- 
selves, and they were, as I have already said, 
content to trust to their Master’s promise, ‘“ What- 
soever is right I will give you’.” 

Meanwhile they felt in their hearts a distinctive 
and abiding joy, and “were continually in the 
Temple blessing God.” 


1S. Matth. xx. 4. 
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Note I. To Cuaprers VII. anp XII. 


The Visitants to the Tomb (pp. 225-229 and pp. 398-405)!. 


The nature of the visitants clothed in white does not 
affect the grounds on which we accept the Resurrection 
History or the lessons we draw from it ; but when questions 
arise about the compatibility of our several accounts, this 
matter is likely to present itself. =i 

I might pass this incident by, for it lies outside of my 
particular track, inasmuch as our Lord never mentions these 
visitants, and I do not find that what they say throws additional 
light on any acts or words of His; but in Chap. VII. I have 
attempted to make out the order of the several events, and if 
my scheme be correct these visitants would seem to have 
remained in the tomb for about half-an-hour, in the course of 
which time they were twice seen. This prolonged stay helps 
to increase our wonder as to who or what these visitants 
were and why they remained so long. I cannot offer any 
explanation of the phenomena that shall be in all points 
satisfactory, but I will put the reader into the same position 
that I am in myself. The main points of the case, seem 
to me to be these: 

(1) The visitants are seen by the women, and by them 
only. See Mark xvi. 5 and 8; Luke xxiv. 4, 9—11 and 23. 

If, however, my tabulated arrangement (p. 225) be correct, 


1 This note was written some time before Chap. XII. as it now 
stands, and part of it has been incorporated in the text, but I have 
left it, as it was written, because it may be convenient to have the 
whole matter together. 
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the visitants were seen by two parties of women at different 
times, and, as it was natural they should do, they had 
in the meantime changed their position. This would be 
fatal to the view taken by some critics of the history, that 
these figures in white were creations of the heated brains 
of the women due to the sight of the grave-clothes heaped 
together and gleaming in the sun. It seems out of the 
question, that Salome and the others, at one time, and 
Mary Magdalene by herself at another, should have inde- 
pendently fallen on the same kind of hallucination with 
respect to appearances on slabs on different sides of the 
tomb. Moreover the sunlight, of which much is made, 
coming through the door, could not have fallen on both 
slabs at once, and the clothes could hardly have been in 
three heaps, one on the right (from door) and two on the 
left. The young man (or what was taken for him) Mark 
xvi. 5, was sitting on the slab, on the right viewed from the 
door (the writer takes the point of view of a spectator from 
without), and the body lay on the right hand viewed from 
the head, or far end of the tomb within. What Mary 
Magdalene supposed to be angels, but which these critics 
would have to be two bundles of clothes, were of course on 
the slab where the body had lain, which was opposite to that 
on which the “young man” is said by S. Mark to have sat, 
that is to say they were on the left-hand side viewed from 
the door. In both cases it is said the women were so 
affected by the illusion, that they thought they heard voices. 
This coincidence is to me past belief. See Mark xvi. 5; John 
xx. 12. S. Luke xxiv. 4 has “two men stood by them in 
dazzling apparel.” It is far more probable that there were 
¢wo than one. 

(2) The Angels (or others) in the tomb do not, as far as 
appears, observe the Lord when He shews Himself to Mary, 
neither are they in any way noticed by the Lord. 

(3) The visitants do not say who they are, or by whose 
authority they act. 
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(4) All the accounts mention the fact that these visitants 
wore white robes; S. Luke speaks of them as “dazzling”; 
white robes might well seem of dazzling brightness under an 
Eastern sun. This point is prominently put in the narrative 
because it was on this ground and, for all we see, on no 
other, that the visitants were supposed to be Angels. It was 
part of the established tradition that Angels always appeared 
in robes that were white and radiant!. White robes were 
a symbol of purity, the priests wore them, as did also the 
Essenes. Critics, however, turn this the other way. That 
Angels should wear a white garb is, they say, only a popular 
notion, and where we find it, this is a sign that the tale comes 
from the popular imagination; for Divine manifestations, it 
is argued, do not commonly take the form or mode that men 
look for. <a 

(5) The message delivered is one that does not seem 
to need an Angel to tell it. The communication is superseded 
by our Lord’s appearance to the disciples a few hours later. 
S€e'pp! 227,233) 

To come to our authorities : 

Portions of the historical matter of the Greek version of 
S. Matthew are so much challenged, that we cannot allege 
them in controversy; and among these are the passages re- 
lating to the Angels at the tomb?. I cannot but admit that 
the account given in Matt. ch. xxviii. 2—4, resembles in style 
the Apocryphal Gospels ; it may be compared with the extracts 
from S. Peter’s Gospel which are given in-the note to my first 
chapter (p. 27) and also on p.234. S. Mark, whose statement 


1 The ascription of wings to Angels seems to have been due to 
Christian art. See A Service of Angels, the Angelology at the end.. 
It is my impression that in the earliest Mosaics at Ravenna the 
angelic figures are without wings. 

* See p. 221. Professor Sanday gives important references in 
his note, p. 258, Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, Macmillan and Co, 
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we may suppose to be in accord with the relation of S. Peter, 
speaks of “a young man arrayed in a white robe,” who is 
found sitting in the tomb opposite to where the body had 
lain. S. Luke speaks of “two men in dazzling apparel”; that 
he knew that the women spake of them as Angels is seen 
from chap. xxiv. v. 23, this would indicate that he was not 
satisfied about their superhuman character. On the other 
hand, Mr Rendall observes!, “a comparison of Acts x. 30 
with xi. 13, and of Luke xxiv. 4 with John xx. 12 shews that 
the author designates Angels in human form as men”; 
but the question may be raised, Do these instances exactly 
cover our point? Mary Magdalene no doubt (John xx. 12) 
used the word “Angel” when she told her story, and the 
writer of the Gospel admits the phrase. Bishop Westcott 
observes (Gosp. of S. Fohn, p. 291), “This is the only place 
where Angels are mentioned in the narrative of the Evan- 
gelist. Comp. i. 52, xii. 29.. (v. 4 is an early interpolation.)” 

The principal features of the case are now before us, and 
on one point I am quite clear, namely, that the women did 
see and hear actual personages as they said they did. 
_ The question that remains is, were these personages who 
appeared in white garments superhuman? The answer to 
this will in no degree, as far as I see, affect our views on 
the nature of the Resurrection. 

I will again quote from Professor Sanday’s valuable work. 

“We notice that neither St John nor St Peter has the 
vision of angels. It would be simplified in the case of Mary 
if we were to suppose that the first question, ‘Woman, why 
weepest thou?’ was an echo (in her imagination) of the 
second. Then there might be room to conjecture that what 
Mary saw was only the morning light shining upon the white 
winding-sheet, as it lay within the tomb. But there is con- 
siderable evidence for the reality of angelic appearances, 


1 The Acts of the Apostles, Rev. F. Rendall, Macmillan and Co. 
p- 170. 
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among which these in connection with the Resurrection are 
not among the least well attested ; we may therefore hesitate 
to assert a negative with regard to a sphere which is so 
entirely removed from our knowledge!.” 

Those who have seen my book, 4 Service of Angels*, 
know that I accept the existence of intermediary intelligences. 
I should not deny that such an intelligence might possibly be 
embodied and appear upon earth. It is however a law, not 
violated as far as I know, that superhuman intervention does 
not take place unless it is required in order to effect some- 
thing essential which could not be effected without it. I find 
therefore a difficulty in the fact that of this vision nothing 
important comes. Next arises the question: Supposing that 
the women saw and heard what they thought they did, and 
that the “two men in white apparel” (Acts i. 10) were of the 
same order with the visitants at the tomb, who can these 
visitants have been? 

The arguments in favour of the hypothesis that these 
personages were Angelic are found in the commentaries 
which are most commonly in use—but it will be well for 
people to make sure about what they mean when they use 
the term. Dr Edersheim* shews that our Lord’s teaching 
about Angels differs wholly from that of the Jews. The 
question will be what did Mary Magdalene mean when 
she told her story, or rather what did the Evangelist under- 
stand her to mean. There is another theory to which I have 
alluded which I feel bound to set forth in full. I have dwelt 
on the existence of a body of Judean believers—who 
“followed not” with the Galilean disciples—and I have 


1 Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 261. 

> See 4 Service of Angels, Deighton, Bell and Co., Cambridge, 
p- 34, for a quotation from Archbishop Whately, and p. 217, 
for Summary of the Angelology. 


® Life of Fesus the Messiah, Appendix on Jewish Angelology, 
Vol Iisipryane 
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pointed to the importance of the circumstance, that “a great 
company of the priests were obedient unto the faith”!: the 
Essenes of whom Josephus so frequently speaks had a settle- 
ment in Perzea near where Jesus had spent the last winter with 
His disciples. That the priests and probably their scholars and 
certainly the Essenes? were marked by wearing white clothing 
there is evidence to shew. (See Chap. XII., p. 402.) I 
can well understand that there should have been men at 
Jerusalem disposed to listen to our Lord’s words, who would 
have caught eagerly at the very points which puzzled the 
Galilzans, such as the ideas that the victory should come 
by suffering and that the Messiah should rise again. These 
persons might have kept in close communication with other 
Judzean disciples, but may have shrunk from attaching them- 
selves to a company of Galilzans who spoke a provincial 
dialect, and whom they may have regarded as uncultivated 
or as socially inferior. In this case, the words “Ye men 
of Galilee” would come naturally from their lips. 

Such persons might have heard that our Lord on the way 
to the mount of Olives, shortly before His crucifixion, had 
said to the disciples, “ But after that I am risen I will go 
before you into Galilee,” Mark xiv. 28. These words are 
repeated by the young man in the tomb. In both passages 
the stress is on the “going before.” Christ would lead and 
gather the scattered sheep. See Mark xiv. 27. That there 
were adherents who did not follow with the disciples but 


1 Acts vi. 7. 

2 I borrow a note from the book of Mr Homersham Cox, Zhe 
First Century of Christianity, a most useful volume, p. 276: 

“The origin of this sect is controverted. It was in existence 
150 years before the Christian era.—Josephus, Antiquities, b. xiii. 
C. 5, S- Q- 

There are valuable dissertations on the history of the Essenes 
in Bishop Lightfoot’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Colossians 


and Edersheim’s Life of Hesus, D. iii. c. 2.” 
is 27 
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who did not lack courage, is shewn by the incident in 
S. Mark xiv. 51; of this young man, with the linen cloth 
round his naked body I have spoken in the text. 

It has been conjectured as I have noted p. 403, that this 
young man was no other than S. Mark himself. The argu- 
ment, which rests on the withholding of the name, is not 
worth much, but, if the fact were as conjectured, it would agree 
with my view well enough, for S. Mark belonged to that com- 
pany of Judean disciples of whom I have spoken. 

One of the questions that present themselves is, why should 
these visitants have remained so long in the tomb after the 
resurrection as according to my scheme they must have done? 
see pp. 225, 235. If they were Angels we must not attempt 
to explain their actions, but if they were.young men of an 
“advanced” section of the priestly school, I can suppose 
that they scrutinised the grave clothes; and if they found 
that these had been undisturbed and that the dry spice was 
lying in the folds, it would have helped them to the conclusion 
that the Lord had risen in a mysterious manner! out of the 
grave clothes. 

That the Resurrection is not attended by any “accompani- 
ments of Glory,” goes far with me to shew that the events 
were regarded with such reverence that the Evangelists would 
on no account embellish them. But in the first century many 
had come to think it derogatory to the majesty of our Lord, 
that He should be left unattended on such an occasion as 


1 I quote a passage from Prof. Sanday which I might have cited 
in my first chapter. 

‘We gather from St John’s account a singularly clear picture of 
the Jewish mode of burying. The body was first embalmed, and 
embalmed simply by the spices being wrapped in between the folds 
of the linen cloth or clothes in which the body was bound. Here as 
a mark of special honour, and as coming from wealthy men, the 


spices reach the large amount of 100 lbs.” Authorship of the 
hourth Gospel, p. 257. 
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this, and those so thinking would have caught at the idea that 
these visitants were Angels, in order to supply the defect. 
S. Mark and S. Luke however who represent S. Peter and 
S. Paul speak of them as “men.” This question involves 
many difficulties, and the discussion of it may disturb some 
prepossessions, but the matter, as I view it, is one of history 
not of religious faith. 

I adda note which was meant to follow Chapter VII. but 
which was accidentally omitted. It is not altogether alien to 
the subject which has just engaged us. 


Note IL p» 236. 


Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father. 
John xx. 17. 


I borrow the following interpretations of this passage, 
from some who have written on the subject : 

“Tt seems right to recognise in the dvaBaivw (ver. 17) a 
reference to the dvaBéB8yxa of the preceding member, and in 
the 6€ that sort of latent opposition which seems to imply 
that the member it introduces involves contrasts to what 
precedes. 

(1) I have not yet ascended, dut delay not, go thy 
way and deliver the message, that My resurrection has 
really practically commenced.” Ellicott, Historical Lectures, 
p- 387, note. 

This is found in a note, and the substance of that to 
which it refers is that the word “I ascend” is to be taken 
as indicating a process which had in fact already begun. 

(2) “She thought that she could now enjoy His restored 
Presence as she then apprehended it. She assumed that 
the return to the old life exhausted the extent of her Master’s 
victory over death. Therefore in His reply Christ said: 

Din 
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‘Do not cling to me, as if in that which falls under the senses 
you can know meas I am; for there is yet something beyond 
the outward restoration to earth which must be realised, 
before that fellowship towards which you reach can be 
established as abiding. Iam not yet ascended to the Father. 
When that last triumph is accomplished, then you will be 
able to enjoy the communion which is as yet impossible.” 
Bishop Westcott, Gospel of S. Fohn, p. 292. 

(3) Prof. Sanday has, “ Touch me not—it is needless to 
touch me. A spirit hath not flesh and bones as you see 
me have. I am not yet ascended, though My ascension is 
indeed begun.” Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 262. 

It may be that by “ascending” our Lord did not here 
mean mounting into the heavens, but took the word as 
expressing as nearly as might be His becoming free from 
the limitations of earth, and regaining His complete com- 
munion with the Father in Heaven. 

Bishop Westcott, Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 160, 
says, “The change which Christ revealed by the Ascension 
was not a change of place, but a change of state, not local 
but spiritual.” This passage I have already quoted. If 
spiritual beings in another world are free from the conditions 
of space, there can be no up and no down, and no separate 
regions can be partitioned out. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 


I HAD thought, when I began this book, that 
with the return of the Apostles to Jerusalem after 
the Ascension I should bring it to an end; but 
I see that if I did so I should leave the column 
without its capital. 

Our Lord, when the time of His departure drew 
near, as we perceive above all in the picture 
which is left us by S. John, has His eyes fastened 
on something beyond all that passes upon earth and 
is cognisable by the senses of man. The Crucifixion 
came and the Resurrection followed it, but when 
He rose from the dead He still was looking to 
something farther on, something belonging to the 
whole world and to all time, in which His mission 
on earth should find its consummation. Men were 
to be brought individually into communion with 
God, and they were to be made able to appre- 
hend that it was “God that worked within them 
to will and to work for His good pleasure’.” 


1 Philippians, chap. ii. v. 3 ; see also Timothy, chap. ii. v. 4. 
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This crowning truth, about to be revealed in 
full, was committed to mankind after the same 
mode in which other of God’s universal lessons 
had been taught. It was not promulgated by a 
Divine manifesto, neither was it left to be brought 
to light by the intuitions of men, but it came by 
way of an outside fact, instinct with significance, 
and yielding fresh meanings to fresh minds. What 
was of the essence of the matter was, that men 
should be brought to feel that God was in touch 
with them and that they might, each by himself, 
come into touch with Him. We must not suppose 
that a change at this time took place in God, or 
God’s ways for the government of the world. It 
would be most mischievous for us to think that the 
world—Jew and Gentile—after a certain epoch 
was taken into God’s keeping more particularly 
than it had been before, as though the very best 
had not been done from the first. God’s way had 
been the same from the beginning, it is a way that 
is prodigal of time; slowly and steadily He had 
been evolving among men a capacity for communion 
with Himself. Never had He left Himself without 
a witness, “so that men should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after Him, though He is not far 
from each one of us, for in Him we live and move 
and have our being.” Acts xvii. 27, 28. 

But there will be times when a man takes an 
account of any speculative view he may hold, and 
then the doubt may suggest itself—‘ May not all 
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this come only of my own feelings and reasonings, 
may it not be spun out of my own brain?” Christ’s 
revelation meets this through its being presented 
to men in connexion with what is external. It 
furnishes something for men to hold by that is 
outside themselves. God’s most momentous reve- 
lations of Himself and His ways towards men, 
are set before mankind in a language which 
speaks to the whole human race, the language 
of events. Facts, however, that happen in one 
place or time can only become the possession 
of other regions or other ages through their 
being preserved by testimony. Testimony is the 
basis on which we act in much of the common 
business of life, and, so far as appears, the truths of 
revelation are transmitted to us by a testimony 
not very different in kind and in degree from that 
by which matters of secular history are made 
known. 

The doctrinal significance of the gift of the 
Spirit is too vast for me to treat of in this book, 
but the outer circumstances of the manifestation 
are of the same order as those which attended the 
appearances of our Lord, and on them I may 
venture to speak. 

Although I do not mean to follow the details of 
the history, still, as only a single incident is related 
in the Acts between the return from the Ascension 
and the morning of the Day of Pentecost, I will not 
pass it unnoticed. 
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When S. Luke selects for circumstantial narration 
a single fact in a period, we may expect to find 
it significant. This is notably the case as regards 
the completing of the number of the Twelve. 

We know how, when a body of workers eagerly 
engaged in some lofty purpose suddenly loses its 
leader, the calamity makes them cling together for 
mutual support; they only are left, and they 
as a body represent the personality that is gone. 
That, therefore, the thoughts of the Eleven should 
at once have turned to a sense of the preciousness 
of their new corporate life, is a touch of truth to 
nature worth noticing ; this may strengthen our as- 
surance that we have actual history here, and that 
Peter and the Apostles, a few days after the As- 
cension, did actually say and do what is related 
in the Acts; the whole narration wears an air of 
truth. So long as the disciples had their Master with 
them and even after the Resurrection, so long as 
they thought He might at any moment appear, no 
idea of any independent action could ever enter 
their heads; but after the Ascension they at once 
take position as the inheritors and the representa- 
tives of their Master’s cause. Their inaction up to 
the time of the Ascension and their outburst of 
activity immediately after it, are in perfect accord 
with the circumstances of the two situations as they 
are presented to us. 

As soon as the Apostles brought it home to 
themselves that they were left with their Master’s 
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work put into their hands, the awakened spirit of 
corporate life set them astir. It was as “the Twelve” 
whom the Lord had chosen that they had inherited 
His cause, and they felt that they were no longer 
merely a knot of Galilzan disciples, but that they 
constituted a brotherhood held together by de- 
votion to the Lord. 

We already know Peter as the man of action 
among the disciples, and this characteristic comes 
into evidence here. The first question that on any 
juncture rose to Peter’s mind, was always What 
is there to be done? and as soon as he saw what 
seemed necessary or desirable, he set about it at 
once. He takes no time to consider. The impulse 
to be doing comes on him with such sudden force 
that he must vent it in action without delay. Asa 
fisherman on the Lake he must have had to meet 
emergencies the moment they arose, and this may 
have helped to form in him that habit of mind 
which we observe. Of his denials I have spoken 
at length elsewhere’. On the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, he had at once proposed to set about building 
“three Tabernacles,” “not knowing what he said’.” 
At the Crucifixion he “struck with the sword,” with- 
out waiting for his Master’s leave ; and when, in the 
early dawn on the Sea of Galilee John pointed 
to the figure on the bank, saying, “It is the Lord ’,” 


1 Pastor Pastorunt, pp. 443, 444. 
2°S. Lukewx 33: 3S. John xxi. 7. 
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Peter, on the moment, took his fisherman’s wrap 
and leapt into the Lake. 

It is of a piece, then, with what we baw of him, 
that he should be the one who, without orders, starts 
the project of filling up the number of “the Twelve.” 
That term, which they had continued to apply to 
the body that remained, should, he was resolved, no 
longer bea misnomer. There is a positiveness, and 
to my mind a certain precipitateness in the action, 
which agrees perfectly with my conception of Peter. 
The venture was a bold one, for the Lord had left 
no directions, and He might Himself, if He had 
thought fit, have named another Apostle during 
the forty days. 

I offer no comment on the proceedings at 
the election of Matthias, for I have already 
spoken about the prayer of the Apostles, which 
is the only point on which I have anything to 
say. I ought to mention that some writers of 
authority consider this prayer to be addressed to 
the Father. I believe however that it was to the 
Lord, who had Himself chosen the Twelve and 
whose knowledge of men’s hearts had so often 
come home to them, that the Apostles meant to 
speak. Whether the Apostles, when they prayed 
to the Risen Master to guide their choice, ad- 
dressed Him with the same feelings with which 
they would have addressed the Father is an en- 
quiry which it is vain to pursue; that all should 
have felt just alike is improbable, and they were 
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not the sort of persons who would give themselves 
account of the workings of their minds, They 
thought that they had warranty for supposing, 
that, at any rate in grave matters pertaining to 
the conduct of the work, they might seek guidance 
from the Lord, who had promised to be with 
them always}. ‘ 

No other event of these ten days of waiting 
has been recorded ; it was a time for thinking over 
the past, and gathering strength for the future— 
one of those intervals which our Lord was careful 
to provide for His disciples. They had been told to 
remain together till they should receive power from 
on high, but they had not been told when or in what 
form this should be given. If a certain day had been 
named for its coming, those of nervous temperament 
among them might have worked themselves into a 
fever of anxiety as it drew nigh, and men in this 
overstrained condition would not be the sound and 
sober witnesses whom our Lord desired. The sus- 
tained mental health of all the body without 
exception, and the complete absence of any 
feverish excitement is a point to be observed. I 
have often noted our Lord’s carefulness on this 
head because it is characteristic and shews zdentzty. 

Again, none of the Twelve knew what sort of 


1 Dean Alford however in his note on the passage in his Greek 
Testament, leaves the matter thus. ‘‘I do not regard it as by any 
means certain that they addressed Christ, nor can the passage be 
alleged as convincing in controversy with the Socinian.” 
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manifestation they were to look for; they had not any 
idea of the mode in which the power from on high 
would be imparted. Consequently, it cannot be said 
that they dwelt in expectation and that what they 
expected they fancied they experienced; for nothing 
that the Lord had said and nothing that was in 
the Scriptures, could have suggested the unique 
manifestation which actually occurred. The visible 
descent of the Spirit in flickering flames, and the 
speaking with “other tongues” is without precedent 
so far as I can see, and that a writer who permitted 
himself to use his fancy so far as to imagine this, 
should have stopped where he did and have zmagined 
nothing more seems to me unlikely. 

I will now extract from the book of the Acts 
that portion of the narrative with which I am 
going to deal. 

“And when the day of Pentecost was now come, they 
were all together in one place. And suddenly there came 
from heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared unto them tongues parting asunder, like as of 
fire; and it sat upon each one of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. Now there 
were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, from every 
nation under heaven. And when this sound was heard, the 
multitude came together, and were confounded, because that 
every man heard them speaking in his own language. And 
they were all amazed and marvelled, saying, Behold, are not 
all these which speak Galilazans?. And how hear we, every 
man in our own language, wherein we were born? Parthians 
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and Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
in Judza and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, both Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretans and Arabians, we do hear them speaking in 
our tongues the mighty works of God. And they were all 
amazed, and were perplexed, saying one to another, What 
meaneth this? But others mocking said, They are filled 
with new wine.” Acts ii. 1—13- See also Acts iv. 31. 


The absence of precise notification as to place 
reminds us of the end of the Gospel of S. Luke, 
and of the beginning of the book of Acts. It was 
habitual with the writer. We may rest satisfied 
that it was at dawn on the day of Pentecost that 
the Apostles were met together “in one place,” but 
what that place was is a subject on which there is 
little evidence, and on which I shall have something 
to say. 

We hear that the “sound as of the rushing of a 
mighty wind” “filled all the /owse where they 
were sitting (not only a room). All we have to go 
upon as regards locality lies in these words. 

The “house” here mentioned may be supposed 
to be that, in “the upper chamber” of which the 
Apostles “were abiding” (Acts i. 13); but then 
comes the question, Where can the multitude which 
“came together” have stood, when Peter, “standing 
up with the Eleven lifted up his voice and spake 
forth unto them”? Actsii. 14. These words suggest 
that Peter was addressing a crowd of people from 
whom the Twelve held a little apart. 
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The multitude would be far too great to be con- 
tained in any chamber that was at the Apostles’ 
service ; it comprised persons of seventeen different 
descriptions or nationalities. It has been suggested 
that when the multitude came to the house, the 
Apostles went forth and led the eager crowd to 
some open space near the Temple, where they could 
stand and hear; but the narrative is closely con- 
tinuous, and I cannot venture to interpolate such a 
break as this would imply. Moreover, for the 
Apostles to lead a procession of some hundreds of 
people through the streets of Jerusalem on a high 
day of festival, would have been likely to lead to 
commotion or to attract the notice of the authori- 
ties; and it is at variance with all my ideas of the 
Apostles to suppose that they would have ventured 
on so conspicuous a proceeding. 

There are two sets of people concerned in what 
is before us—the Apostles and the “devout men 
from every nation under heaven.” We will consider 
separately the doings of these two parties, up to 
the time when they came together, for which pur- 
pose I must go a little way back. 

The Apostles, we may suppose, used “the 
upper chamber,” of which we have heard, for their 
meals which were taken in common; and there 
too, on the cushioned benches which were round 
the walls, many of them may have passed the 
night. After the fashion of Eastern dwellings 
this upper chamber extended over the whole area 
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of the house, and a staircase led from it to the 
“flat top” on the roof outside ; this was guarded by 
a low parapet, with benches on the inside and was 
protected by an awning; for during the fine season 
it formed the living room, so to say, of the inmates 
of the house. It was “upon the housetop” at 
Joppa that Peter, we may recollect, “went up-to 
pray.” (Acts x. 9.) 

I enter into these particulars because, according 
to the picture of the scene which is in my mind’s 
eye, the Apostles stood at the parapet on the flat 
top of their house and addressed the multitude in 
the street or open space beyond. A few people 
may possibly have crowded into the little court 
round which the house and its appurtenances were 
built and, if so, some of the Apostles, a// of whom 
alike seem to have spoken, may have turned to- 
wards the inner court, but the great crowd of people 
would be on the outside. I call the reader’s atten- 
tion in passing to this point of ¢we/ve men being all 
affected at the same moment exactly in the same 
way; this is a distinguishing feature in the case. 

I will go back a little in point of time, and 
attend separately, first to the Apostles and then to 
the “devout men” that I may show how it may 
have been, that some of those who had come for 
the festival were drawn to the spot where the 
Twelve were. 

The whole body of the Apostles, whether they 
had all slept in the upper chamber or not, had met 
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early in the day before the solemnities of the Feast 
began, for the purpose in all probability of joining 
together in prayer. They left the upper chamber, 
a low-pitched room, as I figure it, lighted by a 
few small windows, and went out upon the para- 
peted house-top. Their prayers, as I imagine, were 
just finished, when there came of a sudden a mighty 
sound that seemed to take possession of the place 
in which they were, making it vibrate’. The ex- 
pression “filled all the house” vividly represents 
the sensation caused by a roaring sound, which so 
makes itself the master of everything, that there 
seems to be no-room for anything else. This forcible 
expression may well have come to S. Luke’s in- 
formant from the prompting of actual memory. 
It sounds as if it were from a “ first hand account.” 


1 The phenomena that attend the communication of the Holy 
Spirit, have this very significant singularity, “they recur.” The 
operation is effected on different occasions with outward pheno- 
mena of a like kind. After the speech of Peter and John, when 
they were released from ward, we hear of a manifestation which 
illustrates that now before us (Acts iv. 31), ‘‘ And when they had 
prayed the place was shaken wherein they were gathered together ; 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word 
of God with boldness.’’ ‘ Miracles,” it has been said, ‘‘do not 
succeed on repetition,’ but the wonders that attended the commu- 
nication of the Spirit, such as the inward voices and the speaking by 
tongues, did present themselves when like occasions required. 

Compare, Action of the Holy Spirit: Actsi. 5; ii, 4; iv. 31; 
V. "323 Vill. 17, 18, 205 x. 10, 205) Xi, 13/5 2ll..2, 52 secvaGenaon 
xvi. 6, 8 (forbidding to preach in Asia): xx. 23, 283 xxi. 43 xxviii. 
25. Speaking with tongues: Acts i.; ii, 43 x. 46; xix. I—7; 
xx. 28; xxi. 115 xxviii. 26. 
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Together with this “noise from heaven” there 
appeared flickerings of lambent flame—tongues 
parting asunder “like as of fire” which glanced 
around and “sat upon each one of them.” It is to 
be noted that the Evangelist is careful to note the 
participation of every one of the body in the recog- 
nition by the Spirit. He goes on to specify that 
they were “a// filled with the Holy Spirit and began 
to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” If they had been in a closed chamber, 
they could only have spoken one to the other, but, as 
I view matters, the Apostles were on the parapeted 
roof when the house shook with the sound and the 
Holy Spirit filled them with the craving to speak. 
They felt a necessity of pouring forth their over- 
powering apprehension of “the mighty works of 
God” and rushing to the parapet they addressed 
their eager speech to those who happened to be in 
the street, not heeding whether their hearers were 
many or few. The crowd soon thickened round the 
house, and those who were being led towards that 
quarter by the rushing sound, saw this concourse 
and connected it with the object of their search. It 
would appear from our narrative that the company 
of “devout men” not only happened to be at hand 
(which has to be accounted for) but that they at 
once took a position where they could hear the 

_Apostles speaking. 

Here for the present I leave the Apostles, and 

pass to speaking of the “Jews, devout men from 
L. 28 
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every nation under heaven,” who now seem to 
appear upon the scene, all in a moment, in a way 
which can hardly have been accidental. 

When we think of the matter, we ask ourselves, 
Could it have been the mighty sound and nothing 
else which drew these “devout men” in particular 
to the spot? The noise would have attracted not 
them only, but all who heard it alike, and the 
pilgrim visitors, though numerous, would not have 
formed such a dominant element in a Jerusalem 
crowd, that it should be represented as consisting 
entirely of them. There must have been something 
in the event which touched these men particularly 
and which made them connect it with the Apostles 
and seek the place where they were. We do not 
hear of any feeling being evinced by the ordinary 
crowd. 

Again, it may be said, “These visitors were 
strangers to one another, how is it that they found 
themselves many together at this particular time?” 
If, following the direction of the portentous sound, 
they had come, one from one side of the city and 
one from another, along with the rest of the people, 
they would have been scattered among the Jeru- 
salem crowd, and mixed up with it. This would 
make it hard to understand how they could have 
known that each heard in his own language. 
The impression which the narrative gives me is 
that these sojourners for the Feast had already met 
for prayer in one of the courts attached to the 


bm 
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Temple when the sound came; that their minds 
were full of the great doings which had marked out 
the spring of that year from the spring of all other 
years, and that when they heard the sound, some 
among them said in effect “This, too, be sure 
belongs to the matter of, Jesus of Nazareth. The 
disciples who inherit his cause are in Jerusalem, 
let us seek counsel of them.” 

I will go back now from the day of Pentecost 
to the time immediately following the Passover, 
and cast my eye over the various cities of the 
world in which Jews of the Dispersion had taken 
up their abode, and where they heard the news of 
the Crucifixion. Hereby we may get a conception, 
which I hope may be in some features correct, of 
the condition of mind of these “devout men from 
every nation under heaven” who had come to 
Jerusalem for the Feast. They had heard rumours 
about Christ on different sides of the question, and 
had said to themselves “There is more in this than 
meets the eye.” 

I borrow, to begin with, a passage from The 
First Century of Christianity, by Mr Homersham 
Cox’. 

“The Sanhedrim, having procured the death of Christ, 


set to work to counteract the teaching of His disciples. 
Justin Martyr? states that, after the Crucifixion, the Jews sent 


1 The First Century of Christianity, by Mr Homersham Cox, of 
Jesus College,.Cambridge. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
2 Dialogue with Trypho, c.17. Justin Martyr was put to death 


about A.D. 167. g 
25—2 
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out persons to various countries to spread calumnies against 
the Christians. ‘After that you had crucified Him—the only 
blameless and righteous Man—you selected and sent out 
from Jerusalem chosen men throughout all the earth to 
announce that the godless heresy of the Christians had 
sprung up, and to publish those things which those who 
know us not speak against us.’” 

This proceeding of the priestly party might 
have effects for which they did not look. It not 
only called the attention of the whole Jewish world 
to the fact of the Crucifixion, but it shewed extreme 
perturbation on the part of the Scribes; and sensible 
men among the Jews of the Dispersion, who were 
acquainted with the doings of the factions at Jeru- 
salem, would not give implicit trust to the message 
which the emissaries brought. They would say to 
themselves, “ The chief Priests must have seen more 
in this matter than appears, or they would not have 
sent their delegates all over the world.” 

Then may have come the news that the body of 
the Lord had disappeared (see Chap. III. p. 85); 
and when time passed and the disappearance was 
not accounted for, and strange rumours of a Resur- 
rection were noised abroad, it is easy to under- 
stand that “great searchings of heart” should 
have arisen among thoughtful and God-fearing 
men. Those who were in earnest about getting 
to the rights of the matter, might well think that 
they had best take the opportunity of this Feast 
of Pentecost to travel to Jerusalem, and make 
enquiry for themselves. Of men so minded there 
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might indeed only be two or three out of one 
city, but the journey would commonly take many 
days and at nightfall travellers to Jerusalem from 
different quarters would meet in the hostelries or 
caravanseries ; so that they would have plenty of 
opportunity for serious talk. The like-minded would 
find one another out; it is one of the features of 
a spiritual movement that each individual who is 
influenced by it fancies at first that the persuasion 
that weighs on him belongs to himself alone, and 
when he meets with person after person affected 
nearly in the same way he is a little awe-stricken, 
and becomes surely persuaded that some occult 
and widely spread influence must be at work. 

I suppose then that the concourse of seriously 
minded persons at that feast at Jerusalem might be 
larger than usual, and that among these devout 
men who were gathered together, there would be 
many who on arriving would eagerly enquire, 
whether any light had been thrown on the dis- 
appearance of the body of the crucified Jesus, and 
whether His disciples still held together, and were 
to be found in Jerusalem. 

Before entering the Temple for the solemnities 
of the day of Pentecost some of these strangers 
may have met and prayed together in halls or open 
spaces that were adjacent, and it is not unlikely 
that those who understood one another, as having 
a common interest in “the things concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth,” should have drawn together. 
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I ask myself, what it was I should have seen if 
I had been there, and the way in which I represent 
matters to myself in this instance is as follows. A 
company of these devout men, having ended their 
prayers, were setting out for the Temple, when 
there burst upon them an appalling sound, the like 
of which they had never heard, and their souls were 
filled with awe. Our record, which I believe must 
come from an eye-witness, likens the sound to “the 
rushing of a mighty wind” ; this indicates dzrection. 
The noise was not diffused indefinitely, not scattered 
all about like a thunder-clap just overhead, but it 
seemed, like a wind, to come from a particular 
quarter. This will, in a degree, serve to explain how 
the crowd of devout men took the direction which 
led to the house in which the Apostles were. They 
could hardly, however, have got to the right place, 
through the tortuous streets, unless they had had 
more definite guidance than what they could have 
gathered from the sound. There were, no doubt, 
some among their company, who would know where 
“the Galilaans”—this was the name they would go 
by—were dwelling together, and these would ob- 
serve that it was from the quarter in which they 
lived, that this “mighty sound” had appeared to 
rush’, Thither they would be impelled to go. 

Thereupon, as I picture the action, a hundred 
or more of these pilgrims from far lands would 


1 I do not suppose that the sound lasted for more than a very 
short time. oe 
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have streamed out along the streets, hastening in 
the direction that was pointed. out. Before long 
they would have seen a crowd fast gathering in 
front of a house, on the flat top of which a number 
of men were leaning over the parapet and speaking 
in an impassioned way, as might be made out a 
good way off from their gestures and uplifted tones. 

Now comes the circumstance which sets this 
event apart from all others that history records. 
The crowd from the neighbourhood of the Temple 
pushed on till they came within distinct hearing 
of the men who were pouring forth vehement 
speech, and as soon as they could hear, each 
severally was held entranced by what he heard. 
For not only was he possessed with awe at hearing 
the mighty works of God, so wondrously set forth, 
but it all came to him in the tongue in which he 
was born—the vernacular of the little Jewish 
community in the far city from which he came’. 
St Luke’s earliest readers did not need to be told 
that these “Jews, devout men from every nation 
under heaven,” spoke as their native tongue the 


1 Whether the native tongues of those who came to the feast 
were dialects of Hebrew, or actual languages, differing as Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin do, is with reference to the view I shall presently 
put forward, not a material point ; all that is requisite for my 
contention is that the tongues which came most naturally to these 
personages were so different, that one of them would not have under- 
stood the other, if he had spoken in the language of his birth. As 
a matter of fact I gather from Dr Edersheim that the ‘“ Eastern 
or Trans-Euphratic”’ dispersion, viz.: Parthians, Medes, Elamites 
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vernacular in use among the Jews at the places 
where they lived. This varied considerably in 
different countries, especially in regard to pronun- 
ciation; probably the greater part would know a 
few sentences of the old Hebrew which came into 
their liturgies, but only those who might pass for 
being learned would know more. 

From the crowd, thus brought to a halt, we 
will, for distinctness sake, single out a man and 
fix our thoughts on him. We will suppose him a 
Parthian, because Parthians come first in the list. 
He sees that the people who had poured along 
the street are all gathered in front of a house, from 
the parapet of which men are speaking. He joins 
the crowd of men who are gazing—some seem 
listening with all their ears, and soon he is himself 
wholly taken up with what comes from the speakers. 
Never in his life had the mighty works of God been 
set before him as they were then; it seemed as if 
these wondrous doings had passed before his very 
eyes, and his own soul seemed to have found 
a tongue. So long as the outburst lasted he had 
no thought for anything else, but when it was over 
—and it did not last long—it strikes him as strange 


and the rest—spoke dialects of Hebrew; while the Jews of 
Alexandria and the west spoke Greek, and those from Rome 
probably Latin, as their native tongues. All those however who 
were likely to come to the feasts at Jerusalem would know enough 
of the Aramaic commonly used, for the purposes of travellers. 
See Life of Fesus the Messiah, Vol. 1. pp. 6, 7. 
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that what he heard had been spoken in his own 
familiar Parthian dialect. The men on the house- 
top were the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
surely all these came from Galilee,—that a Gali- 
lean should be acquainted with the Parthian way 
of speech was strange enough, but that he should 
employ it in addressing a crowd in Jerusalem was 
past all comprehension. 

This however would not be all; our stranger 
would look round and see beside him one of the 
travellers with whom he had fallen in on the way, 
and who had seemed to be interested about Jesus 
of Nazareth much as he was himself. This man 
came we will suppose from Egypt, and yet he sees 
him gazing at the Apostles with rapt admiration, 
and seemingly as much absorbed in listening as he 
had been himself. How could he have understood 
what they had said? “ You seem as much at home,” 
he would say to him, “in our Parthian dialect as I, 
who am Parthian born.” “ Parthian,” is the reply, 
“what I heard was spoken in the tongue I learnt 
in Egypt as a child.” Then over both would come 
a feeling of wonderment and awe. They would go 
from one to another enquiring of everyone they 
knew what language the men on the housetop 
seemed to them to be speaking, and when they 
found how wide and all-embracing the prodigy 
was, they would feel that something ‘past under- 
standing had come over the world, and they would 
go on making enquiries in their bewilderment, and 
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receiving answers which increased their perplexity, 
until at last this would break out in the question, 
“How hear we every man in our own language 
wherein we were born?” Their condition of mind 
is thus described, “And they were all amazed and 
were perplexed, saying one to another, What mean- 
eth this? But others mocking said, They are filled 
with new wine’.” Acts ii. v. 8, and vv. 12, 13. 
Here arises the inscrutable question, “ What was 
the nature of the change, now brought into the 
world of men?” To give a descriptive list of the 
answers attempted would take more volumes than 
one. I can tell the reader in what way I present 
to myself the facts related, but, what I have to say 
does not amount to an explanation. In this 
manifestation I see God bringing Himself into 
closer and more express communion with men 
than He had done before. Here we come on a new 
mode of Divine operation, of which I may manage 
to discern the outward facts that were presented 
to men, but as to how these facts were brought 
about I can say nothing, and indeed if I could per- 
suade myself that I understood all about the matter, 
then, for me, its spiritual significance would all but 
disappear. On one point I seem pretty confident, 
1 Never in the New Testament do we find that the whole mass 
of the people present are without exception won over by listening to 
preaching or by witnessing a Sign. There are always some ‘* whose 
heart is waxed gross, and their eyes they have closed,” see especially 


Matt. xxviii. 16; Acts ii. 13; xxviii. 24. See Pastor Pastorum, 
Pp. 139—142. 
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the Spirit was not confined in its operation to the 
Apostles who spoke, but it acted also on the 
“ devout men” who heard; while over the “ others” 
who spake “mocking,” the breath passed without 
fertilising their souls. 

I will set before the reader as shortly as I can 
the conjecture which I have formed. A word or 
two must be premised. 

When spiritual beings would communicate one 
with another, or with men, the thoughts that are 
to be conveyed must be transmitted without the 
intervention of words, for language belongs to 
limitations of body. 

On this occasion,—so my conjecture goes—the 
Holy Spirit communicating with men, sent thoughts, 
bare thoughts, into the hearts of those on whom it 
“listed to breathe”; but the men to whom these 
thoughts came, could not receive or contemplate 
suggested ideas, unless they were clothed in words; 
so that as soon as the thoughts reached them, they 
were automatically clad in a garb of the words 
which came most naturally to them, that is to say 
in the kind of speech “ wherein they were born.” 

When they caught sight of the Apostles, there 
was something in their air and gestures and modu- 
lations of voice, which seemed to take them captive ; 
they were at once brought into unison with them, 
as if it was one spirit that moved them all, and 
they seemed to follow the run of their speech with 
diction of their own: not only were they carried 
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along with the course of thoughts, divinely ordered 
to them and the Apostles alike, but they cast their 
own words which came flowing up, into the rhythm 
of the Apostles’ speech; and such was the influence 
of the Spirit on speakers and hearers alike that the 
words in which one of the latter translated to him- 
self the thoughts sent into his heart, seemed to him 
to have come from the Apostles and to be actually 
sounding in his ears. 

Hence came the diversity of tongues; each of 
the listeners presented to himself;in the language 
which he had used from a child, the thoughts sent 
by the Spirit and expressed by the Apostles. 
These Apostles may have spoken in old Hebrew, 
and their words may have been imperfectly heard. 
It is possible that they declared the “mighty works” 
in the language of one of the Psalms in which God’s 
glory is extolled; but, however this may be, the 
thoughts, which were the theme of their utterance, 
passed in the same order through the minds of the 
Apostles and of the “devout men,’ who were 
drinking in the communicated influence both with 
eyes and ears; every tone and gesture of the in- 
spired speakers on the housetop answered to the 
sequence of the thoughts as they arose in them- 
selves ; thoughts which they clothed in words which 
belonged to the language or dialect of Parthia or 
Arabia, or of Rome, according to the home from 
which the hearer came. 


I go back to the mockers, and their words 
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“they are filled with new wine.” It was not 
likely that the multitude should be altogether 
made up of “devout men”; it must have consisted 
largely of people from the street who had run to- 
gether to see what was going on, while even of the 
visitors only a small proportion would be disposed 
to discern the workings of God in what they saw. 
The Spirit quickened the new life only in those in 
whom a germ of it lay. Christ’s winnowing fan 
is ever at work. He that is of God, He tells us, 
“heareth God’s words’,” and it is implied that 
those who are not of God do not. Those who 
spake “mocking” belonged to the latter class; 
these, I consider, merely saw a number of men 
speaking with great vehemence from a housetop 
in a language or languages which they did not 
understand. It is clear to me that the Apostles’ 
speech—whether they spoke in old Hebrew, or 
used divers tongues—was not intelligible to the 
ordinary crowd; for if they had understood that 
these men were setting forth the “mighty works” 
of the God of Israel, they would have been held in 
awe and certainly would not have attributed the 
words of the speaker to the effects of “new wine ”; 
they might be impatient of zealotry, but the matter 
of the Apostles’ preaching would have claimed 
their homage if they had known what it was. 

I incline to think that the tongue or tongues 


1 See A Service of Angels, p. 57. 
2 John viii. 47 ; compare John xviii. 37. 
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in which the Apostles spake were different from 
those they had used before; but whether they 
differed one from another or were all the same, 
is not certain, as the words “with other tongues ” 
are not conclusive. The point is not material for 
my view. Only I do not think that any spoke in 
simple Aramaic, so as to have been understood in 
the ordinary way; they may have all spoken in the 
old biblical Hebrew which the generality did not 
understand, but this cannot be positively made out. 
If the hearers did not understand what was said, 
they would hardly know whether what was uttered 
by the different Apostles was in one language or 
in. different ones. 

It may be well to expand a little what I have 
said about the modes in which these devout men 
appropriated the Apostles’ thoughts, and clad them 
in their own tongues. Here there comes in what 
people call a miracle, but which is in fact a Divine 
mode of operation unmarked before in. human 
history. (See Dean Alford, Greek Test, note on 
Aictsoit. 145) : 

The Spirit “breathing where it listed,” con- 
veyed the thoughts and influences by which the 
Apostles were swayed to the minds of all those in 
the crowd who were alive to them. The mere 
onlookers of the populace heard only the sounds 
of some unknown tongue or of the old Hebrew, 
which was no more understood by them than 
Anglo-Saxon would be by us—but the Spirit 
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conveyed to the hearts of all the chosen witnesses , 
the same thoughts following in the same course. 
This course was indicated by the emphasis and 
gesture of the spokesman who brought his hearers 
into such intimate sympathy with him that they 
took their own words for his. 

Thus the thoughts were imparted by the Spirit, 
and the dialect or language in which they seemed 
to come, whether of Parthia, or Arabia, or Rome, 
was supplied by the hearer’s own self. It is possible 
that each listener may have fastened his attention on 
a single Apostle and have been held entranced by 
him, as though a common impulse animated both. 

Here, then, is one conjecture the more to be 
added to the existing mass of attempts to explain 
the mode in which this manifestation was wrought. 
I confine myself, be it observed, to the actual phe- 
nomenon, but I postulate, as I do throughout my 
book, the intervention of forces which have not 
been mastered and measured by men. I trust that 
I have made the main idea intelligible; that is all 
that under the circumstances I can hope to effect. 

I have now got to the end of the history with 
which I purposed to deal, but there are one or two 
points relating to the Holy Spirit on which I have 
a word to say. 

I recognise in the action of the Spirit ie 
Peter himself, a typical example of the way, i 
which the Spirit develops what is native in Re 
man, without breaking down the lines of individual 
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character. When he stood up with the Twelve 

and lifted up his voice to repel the charge of 
those who mocked, I see the same Peter as of 
old; his character has already started into strong 

growth but it is developed along the old lines. 

All that had made Peter Peter, is there still. 

We note in the Peter of the Acts’ the same 
ability to encounter circumstances with prompt 
action, and the same susceptibility to sudden im- 
pressions that we find in the Gospels; but after 
the Day of Pentecost we mark in him an expansion 
of view beyond all that he had displayed before, and 
of a sudden he displays a knowledge of Scripture, 
for which we should hardly have looked. It is surely 
a matter of strange interest to find that this fisher- 
man of Galilee not only repeats on the moment? 
several verses of the prophet Joel, but seizes at once 
on the very verses in the Scripture which were most 
pertinent to the case in hand. Surely the work of 
the Spirit® in Peter had begun. 

The people gave ear to Peter and, pricked to 
the heart, broke forth with an outcry, “What shall 
we do, brother men?” (Acts ii, 37.) 

This taking for granted that there must be 

BD Gals il. 11, 025 sACts serac eke as 

2 It is not likely that either Peter or his hearers understood the 
old Hebrew. He would have used what men called the ‘‘ Targumin,” 
that is to say, versions in Aramaic of extracts from the Scriptures; 
and in Aramaic he addressed the crowd. The Greek is from the 
Septuagint. 

3 Matt. x. 20; John xiv. 26. 
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something they ought to do brought Peter into 
Sympathy with them at once. He is at no loss 
about what it is they are to do; they are to be 
baptized “unto the remission of their sins,” and 
then they shall themselves receive that gift of the 
Holy Ghost, which they had just seen in effectual 
operation. They were not to suppose that it was to 
the Apostles only that the Spirit was sent, or that 
it belonged to one place, or to a single age; it was 
not meant for Jerusalem only, nor for that genera- 
tion alone. The gift was made to mankind and it 
was for all time ; it was “to them and to their chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call unto Him” (Acts ii. 39). 

It is this insight into the universality of God’s 
work, as the distinguishing feature of the advent 
of the Spirit, which marks the opening out of 
Peter's mind under an influence breathed upon him 
from on high. How else could Peter have reached 
ideas so greatly beyond those of the Apostles who 
a few days before had looked for a visible kingdom, 
centred in Palestine ? 

Of course he did not yet think of the in- 
clusion of the Gentiles, “the sheep that were not of 
this fold;” but he could imagine that all the Jews 
of the Dispersion were brought into one, and that 
they and their children should be gathered into 
a new bond of communion with God. 

I print for convenience’ sake the conclusion of 
Peter’s speech, 


Ez a 29 
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“And Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the 
remission of your sins: and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For to you is the promise, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call unto him.” Acts 11. 38, 39. 

Here we see that they who had sought “what they 
were to do” had not to wait long for an answer. 
It was nearly summed up in the word “Repent,” 
but the word used in the text means no less than 
“change the whole tenour of your thoughts and 
lives.” There is another Greek word sometimes 
translated “repent” which means little more than 
to be sorry for something that we have done; but 
the word here used! implies a change almost like 
that of being “born from above’.” Peter’s notion 
of the change wrought by Baptism into the name 
of Christ, was “a death unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness.” In Christ Jesus nothing availed 
but “a new creature,’ and when the convert rose 
from the water he was to feel that “the Lord had 
put away his sin*,” for without such an impression 
there could be no new life in the man. From the 
very first, it was this cleansing from sin that “drew 
all men:” when Ananias received Paul at Damascus 
he says, “Arise, and be baptized and wash away thy 
sins, calling on his name*.” It is not only from the 
dread of the consequences of sin that a man had to 
be relieved, but also from the sense of abasement 
' Meravonoare (metanoesate). ? John iii. 3. 


2 


* 72 SaMetis a, 4 Acts xxii, 16. 
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that clung to him ; and when the convert was bap- 
tized, he was suffered to believe that he had “ put on 
Christ,” and that the sins of which the remembrance 
tormented him belonged to a state subject, like 
that of childhood, to illusions, out of which happily 
he had now emerged. 

If they did as they were bidden, if they should 
“repent and be baptized” —then to them also should 
come this gift of the Holy Ghost which amazed 
them ; for it was of the essence of this new dispen- 
sation that it was offered to all. Peter’s heart, we 
may be sure, went out towards the men from divers 
lands, who, through this outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, were now brought into one. He would forget 
self and its surroundings, as if he had escaped from 
a locality into the vast. Never does it enter his 
mind that it is to him and his fellow Apostles, as 
something specially their own, that this new power 
belongs. Self-regarding men would have caught at 
the notion—“ It is through ws that this power comes, 
we are the dispensers of it to mankind”; they 
might have thought that they were like the minis- 
ters of a mighty monarch through whom he acted. 
But to Peter this would have seemed like supposing 
that God had put Himself into the hands of men, 
and trammelled Himself with human ways, and 
he would have shrunk with horror from the idea. 

The matter of Simon Magus affords an illustra- 
tion in point. 

It may be premised, inasmuch as the receiving 

; 20=—2 
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of the Holy Ghost is the matter in question, that 
it is our Lord only who uses the words, “ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,” John xx. 22. The Apostles 
pray for the converts “that they may receive the 
Holy Ghost” (Acts viii. 15); and the gift either 
comes in answer to their prayer as here, or it may 
come unsolicited as it did after the conversion of 
Cornelius (Acts x. 44—46)}, but that the bestowing 
or withholding of it should be committed to the 
option of men was a notion which never intruded 
itself, and which would have been at-once expelled | 
if it had. 

Simon Magus, as a practiser of magic, naturally 
might suppose that the Spirit was imparted through 
the actual laying on of hands; but this act he 
probably supposed to be accompanied by some 
whispered utterance of words of power. He pos- 
sibly was deluded into the belief? that he had 

1 We hear of the Spirit speaking to Philip on the road to Gaza 
(Acts viii. 26, 29), and at Antioch to the prophets and teachers (Acts 
xiii. 3); and the ways in which the Spirit acted, which are recorded 
in the Acts, are as we might expect many and]manifold. Indeed 
throughout the whole book this spiritual action is never out of view. 
I have given a list of some important texts in the note on p. 432. 

2 Simon Magus was perhaps not very different from the 


magian at Paphos, Elymas Bar-Jesus, Acts. xiii. 8, of whom 
Prof. Ramsay speaks thus :— 

‘‘The magian represented in his single personality both the 
modern fortune-teller and the modern man of science ; and he had 
a religious as well as a merely superstitious aspect to the outer 
world. 

“No strict line could then be drawn between lawful honourable 
scrutinising of the secret powers of Nature, and illicit attempts to 
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subjugated to himself certain occult influences, and 
supposed that the powers he saw exercised must 
be of the same order as those which he thought he 
possessed, and he hoped that by some words or 
motions of mystical potency he might compel the 
Spirit to his will. The radical difference between 
the magician and Peter lay in this, that the magician 
considered that he would make himself master of 
the power, whereas what with Peter lay at the 
root of all, was that this Divine power was master 
of him, and of all the world beside. The Holy 
Ghost, in the view of Peter and John, was far 
above and apart, enveloping the universe, and 
leading men “into all truth;” and to imagine that 
a portion of it could be detached and appropriated, 
so as to be at the disposition of one man, or one set 
of men, or be affected by the uttering of words or 
the moving of hands—this, which was the view 
that dealers in magic would take—seemed to Peter 
to be not only blasphemous, but to partake of a 
kind of madness; if he sees hope for Simon, it is in 


pry into them for selfish ends, between science and magic, between 


chemistry and alchemy, between astronomy and astrology.” 
a * * * ok 
‘Tt is certain that the priests of some Eastern religions possessed 


very considerable knowledge of the powers and processes of nature ; 
and that they were able to do things which either were or seemed to 
be marvellous. Which of these alternatives was true is a point on 
which individual judgments will vary widely ; but my own experience 
makes me believe that, so far as influence over human and animal 
nature and life was concerned, their powers were wonderful.” 
S. Paul the Traveller, pp. 78, 79: 
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the notion that he may not have understood all the 
wickedness that lay in the thoughts of his heart. 

To the writer of the Acts and the third Gospel, 
the assurance that the whole universe was penetrated 
with the influence of the Holy Spirit was a “master 
light of all his seeing.” He even says that it was 
through the Holy Ghost that the Lord Himself 
“ save commandment,” and that He was “ anointed 
with the Holy Ghost’.” (Acts i. 2 and x. 30.) 

If we may assume for the present that S. Luke 
was the author of the “travel document” in the 
Acts, then I catch a notion about the circumstances 
under which that “master light” of S. Luke’s of which 
I spoke may have been kindled; they are circum- 
stances which to my mind accord with the force 
and persistency of S. Luke’s conviction of the 
omnipresent agency of the Holy Spirit. It would 
seem that S. Luke received his first impressions 
from Paul and Silas, at a time when their hearts 
were full to overflowing of the sense that the 
Holy Spirit was acting as their guide. I print the 
account given in the Acts :— 

“And they went through the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia, having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak 


the word in Asia; and when they were come over against 
Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia ; and the Spirit of 


* Tere we come on a point of great doctrinal significance, but it 
lies without the scope of my book. The agreement of the third 
Gospel with the Acts, in disclosing this view of S. Luke’s affords 
additional testimony to the unity of authorship. See especially S. Luke 
iy. 1 and rq, and observe the force of v. 21 in connection with v. 18, 
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Jesus suffered them not; and passing by Mysia, they came 
down to Troas. And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; 
There was a man of Macedonia, standing, beseeching him, 
and saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” 


It is in the verse following this passage that 
the writer first uses the word we. Paul and Silas 
and Luke, as I believe, set sail from Troas and 
were for two days on board the little coasting 
vessel which took them to Neapolis (Acts xvi. 
II). 

Paul was a man who could not but talk freely 
of what was uppermost in his mind, and it could 
hardly be but that he should pour into the willing 
ears of Luke the whole story of what they had 
wished to do! and of the way in which the spiritual 
opposition to their project had made itself felt. 
He may possibly have dwelt on the point, that 
not being able to give a reason for this adverse 
feeling they had tried again and again to put it 
aside, but at last had said to themselves, “It is 
the Lord that gainsays our plan.” They might 
have gone on to say that as soon as they ad- 
mitted this and desisted from their scheme a load 
had seemed removed from their minds. This 
history would take all the greater hold upon 
Luke, owing to his being a physician and trained 
to note phenomena both physical and mental. 


1 They had wanted to preach in the provinces of Asia, this was 
not permitted to them, but they were allowed to pass through it; 
they are not allowed to go into Bithynia at all. 
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As the Holy Spirit acted then, so also, if all 
could be laid bare, we might, I believe, see abun- 
dantly that He is acting still. 

It was not, as I should conceive, any personal 
inclination that made Paul and Silas think of 
preaching in Asia, or of going into Bithynia, but, 
as the result of their deliberate judgment they 
thought it would be profitable so to do. Neverthe- 
less, something within them ever seemed to offer 
opposition. They lay down at night agreed on 
their course. They woke in the morning and each 
had an inward unwillingness which he could not 
explain about proceeding in their plan. One cir- 
cumstance that helped to bring them to understand 
that this voice came from Christ was, that it acted 
with both at the same time and in the same way. 
It was of a different order from all their arguments 
for and against; while they were debating the 
question it did not operate, it did not furnish any 
new objection, it would not come into collision, or 
into comparison as it were, with their human judg- 
ments. It let them finish, and then it said steadily 
“Nor 

But though, in this instance, the action of the 
Spirit was in the way of prohibition, we must not 
suppose that, like the genius of Socrates, its function 
was confined to holding men back from going 
wrong. It gave impulse to positive action, though 
not in a peremptory way. It sent Philip on the 
road to Gaza and bade him, “Go near and join 
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himself” to the chariot of the man of Ethiopia‘. 
It told Peter that three men sought him, and im- 
pelled him to go with them “nothing doubting?” ; 
what Paul “purposed in the Spirit” when at 
Ephesus’*, he in due time carried into effect, and 
on his homeward course from his last missionary 
journey, he tells us “the Holy Ghost testifieth in 
every city, that bonds and afflictions abide me” ; 
nevertheless he was to go. 

We do not find that men are overwhelmed or 
awed into prostrate obedience by the voice of 
the Spirit—and this I take to be a sign that the 
Spirit was felt to be not wholly alien. Its inti- 
mations did not come like a mandate from without 
but arose within the man in the same sort of way 
that his own thoughts did. Sometimes they might 
pass out of view for a moment, and then reap- 
pear; and they might seem more positive and 
more distinct every time they came back. 

I go back to the Advent of Pentecost. This 
was not a transient event, but the inauguration of 
a lasting change in man’s consciousness of his re- 
lation to God. Henceforth men might venture to feel 
that they might hold close communion with God, 
and might freely ascribe to Him the deliverances 
from outward mishap or evil impulse, of which 
they had been conscious ; if ever they were assailed 
by doubt or discouragement they could fall back 


1 Acts viii. 29. 2 Acts x.-20. = Acts xix, 21. 
4 Acts xx. 24. 
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on this inward sense of heavenly protection, God 
had delivered them “ out of the paw of the lion and 
out of the paw of the bear and would deliver them 
again.” (1 Sam. xvii. 37.) 

A new kind of testimony made its appearance 
before long. The remembrance of the great mani- 
festation of the gift of tongues on the Day of 
Pentecost was kept alive among all believers, by 
widely spread and repeated instances of the “speak- 
ing with tongues.” 

As to the nature of these utterances—what we 
should have witnessed, that is, if we-had ourselves 
been by—I have nothing of my own to say. But 
one aspect of the matter does specially concern me, 
and that is the character of the “ witness ” that this 
phenomenon affords. It follows in many respects 
the manner of the Signs shewn by our Lord; 
but it reveals itself apparently of z¢se/f without 
any bidding or the intervention of any person, and 
is made apparent time after time. It conveyed to 
men the sense of there being something near them, 
which they could not see nor know; and this it did 
in a way, which furnished to men of different cities, 
Caesarea for instance, and Ephesus and Corinth, a 
help towards the comprehension of what they had 
been told of the great Advent of the Spirit on 
the Day of Pentecost. This lesson, too, contained 
in itself one feature of that Revelation, it was 
significant of universality—the tongue in which 
God speaks to men is not that of a single race, 
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That the phenomenon called “speaking with 
tongues” did shew itself at this time is, as I hold, 
established by sufficient external testimony; and 
I find internal corroborative evidence in the way 
in which the fact is mentioned, there was no need 
for any particular account of the circumstances, or 
any description of the phenomenon itself, because 
it was quite familiar to those into whose hands the 
writings were to come. These utterances are not 
put forward, as anything strange, they are not 
appealed to as a Sign; they take their place in an 
ordering of things in which men are growing ac- 
customed to occurrences that are new and strange.’ 

Here is another function of the Spirit which I 
must not pass without a word. It granted to men 
to have the “witness in themselves”. It was not 
by proofs drawn from Scripture, or by the sight of 
Signs—still less by dialectical arguments, that the 
thousands of souls in Asia, and Greece, and Rome 
were won to the Faith—they listened to those who 
“spake forth,” and they declared that “God was in 
them of a truth”—and then they were told that 
God’s Spirit was ready to dwell in themselves and 
to whisper to their souls. ° Then some asked them- 
selves “Is not this what I had always in a sort of 


1 See for a good summary of opinions Alford’s Greek Test., 
Acts ii. 14. That what was spoken was biblical Hebrew is 
possible, but I am not yet prepared to accept the view. In the 
two cases of the bestowal of this gift recorded in the Acts it is to 
conyerts that it comes; perhaps it was this that most impressed 
the writer (Acts x. 46, xix. 6.) 
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way been looking for?” What in men’s hearts had 
been secret to themselves was unfolded and made 
manifest now: “the thoughts out of many hearts 
were revealed.” (Luke ii. 35; 1 Corinth. xiv. 25.) 

The Spirit is not less for our time than for ages 
past, and if we go among the mass of people, 
and search what it is which serves as the bed-rock 
of their belief we shall find it in the steadfast 
persuasion that a Heavenly power has watched 
over them ; men will tell you that out of apparent 
calamities, blessings have come to them ; that when 
they have been on the verge of some ill that would 
have slain their souls, they have felt on a sudden 
held back, perhaps by what seemed an inner voice, 
perhaps by some outward interruption ; but these 
deliverances and this protection, did not come, they 
will say, of nothing or for nothing, and in all this, 
they see the doings of some power that is not of 
earth. A man on his death-bed, dying happily, 
commonly enough sums up the trust that is in him 
in some such words as these, “I know that I have 
been taken care of hitherto and I shall be taken 
care of still.” 

A new trouble, which in these later days has 
caused the faith of many to grow cold, is greatly 
assuaged by the manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
upon earth. The trouble I speak of is that which 
comes to many when they learn that the Universe 
is beyond all conception immense, and is probably 
studded throughout with innumerable orbs on 
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which living beings dwell. If God has all these 
worlds to care for, how can He find room for the 
concerns of earth? and that He should attend 
to the requirements of each individual soul, is 
more than the enquirer ventures to suppose’. But 
even if, when in face of the immensity of the Uni- 
verse, we should feel as though we shrank into 
nothingness, still we are saved from dishearten- 
ment by calling to mind that Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit have hallowed by their manifested 
presence this special planet of ours, and have shewn 
a surpassing affection for the dwellers thereupon, 
and the closest interest in all their concerns. The 
Revelation of Christ and the Spirit forearms us 
against the feeling of this attenuation, so to say, of 
God’s immediate providence, owing to what dis- 
coveries tell us of the transcendent vastness of the 
Universe. God’s presence is made real to us by 
the conviction that Christ and the Spirit are as 
much as ever our own. 

I believe, that the fuller, and more practical 
recognition of the immediate presence of the Holy 
Spirit, prompting and actuating men, or striving 
with them—will be a distinguishing feature in the 
coming time, and that the conviction of the inter- 
communion of souls with the Spirit which is Divine, 
will possess itself, ever more and more amply of 


1 See A Service of Angels, p. 121, and note on Infinity, p. 205 ; 
but such arguments as that, even if the world is infinite God is infinite 
as well, go but little way with the unlearned. 
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the minds of men. The recognition of the pre- 
sence of the Holy Ghost not only brings us nearer 
to God in our own selves, but it keeps alive in us, 
what is a most vital element in Christian society, 
our holy reverence for man as man. Every human 
being is, or may become, a sanctuary in which the 
Spirit of God shall abide. We cannot help look- 
ing on all around us with a worthier respect— | 
shunning all hate, impurity and scorn—if we regard 
ourselves and all around us, as possibly containing 
the germ of an affinity to what is Divine, which 
the Holy Spirit may quicken into growth. 

I quote, in conclusion, a passage from the Life 
and Times of Richard Baxter, who died more than 
two hundred years ago, but whose words will find 
an echo in many hearts to-day. 


I am now, therefore, much more apprehensive than here- 
tofore of the necessity of well grounding men in their religion, 
and especially of the witness of the indwelling Spirit ; for I 
more sensibly perceive that the Spirit is the great witness of 
Christ and Christianity to the world. And, though the folly 
of fanatics tempted me long to overlook the strength of this 
testimony of the Spirit, while they placed it in a certain 
internal affection, or enthusiastic inspiration ; yet now I see 
that the Holy Ghost in another manner is the witness of 
Christ, and His agent in the world. The Spirit in the 
prophets was His first witness ; and His Spirit by miracles 
was His second ; and the Spirit by renovation, sanctification, 
illumination, and consolation, assimilating the soul to Christ 
and heaven, is the continued witness to all true believers. 


THE END. 
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NOTE. 


ON 2 TIMOTHY iv. 13. See p. 222. 


Tov eddvny ov dmédurov év Tp@adi mapa Kapa, €pxopevos 
épe, kai Ta BiBAia, padtora Tas peuPpavas. 


The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring when 
thou comest, and the books, especially the parchments. 


I have referred to this verse at p. 222, and I have found 
a passage which throws, I think, additional light on the 
meaning, in Dr Edersheim’s Life of Jesus the Messiah. 

The word fardvns or peddvns (phelonés) above translated 
“cloke” does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. 
S. Chrysostom speaking on this passage says, “He here calls 
his cloak avAovys, but some say he means a portmanteau 
or case, where his books were put.” Hesychius (see Park- 
hurst’s Lexicon of the N. T. under pedorms) speaks of it as 
a “parchment volume or a kind of bag or case.” The word 
is supposed to be connected with the Latin paenula, which 
meant a cloak of rough frieze. It may have been a case of 
stout cloth, in which the teacher would carry his books and 
parchments when he delivered his lessons. 

The passage spoken of above, as illustrating the matter, 
is as follows : 

“From the extreme labour and care bestowed on them, 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible were enormously dear, as 
we infer from a curious Talmudical notice, where a common 
woollen wrap, which of course was very cheap, a copy of the 
Psalms, of Job, and torn pieces from Proverbs, are together 
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valued at five sznahs—say, about 19/.” Quoted from “the 
Talmudic Tractate, Gittin on Divorce, 35 @ last line and 6,” 
by Dr Edersheim, Vol. I., p. 23. 

The “common woollen wrap” was at any rate thought 
worth mentioning along with the books. This, I conceive, 
may have answered to the davAdvns or heAdvys. A lecturer 
can hardly have done without something of the kind to 
contain his papers, a stout material was wanted to exclude 
damp. 

I conceive that the “books” mentioned by S. Paul were 
papyrus rolls, and that the parchments were strips, on which 
“sections” for teaching purposes were written. S. Paul 
proposed to resume teaching, and he especially wanted the 
parchments that might be handed for that purpose to the 
catechists. Prof. Ramsay, whose opinion is entitled to the 
highest respect, thinks that these ‘‘parchments” were docu- 
ments connected with S. Paul’s trial. But such documents 
might be wanted again at Rome, and could not be of service 
anywhere else, consequently I should suppose that Paul would 
have left them at Rome, or at any rate have been careful to 
take them back with him. I am also told by persons who are 
conversant with the modes of procedure in Roman courts of 
law at that time, that written evidence was not employed in 
trials at the period we are speaking of. 

In the Life and Epistles of S. Paul, p. 592, Conybeare 
and Howson, there is this note: “‘@aaAavns means either a 
travelling-case (for carrying clothes, books, &c.), or a travel- 
ling-cloak. The former seems the more probable meaning 
here, from the mention of ¢he books.” 

I incline to think that “the parchments” of which S. Paul 
speaks may have been strips of vellum containing the sections, 
which were read by the catechists to their class till they were 
learned; these would stand wear, papyri would not. Both 
books and parchments would be put into the satchel or case. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE PRINCIPIA OF 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, PUBLISHED 1689. 


In fulfilment of the promise made on page 19, I print, 
with a translation (made specially for me by a friend), the 
remarks with which Sir Isaac Newton closes his great work, 
Philosophie Naturalis principia Mathematica. 

My excuse for so doing is that the book is not within 
everyone’s reach. I foresee the rise of discussions as to 
what lies behind “the forces of nature” as we are used to 
term them, and it may be of interest to see how close 
together, in Sir Isaac’s view, Theology and Science were. 


Ut czcus non habet ideam colorum, sic nos ideam non 
habemus modorum, quibus deus sapientissimus sentit et 
intelligit omnia. Corpore omni et figura corporea prorsus 
destituitur, idedque videri non potest, nec audiri, nec tangi, 
nec sub specie rei alicujus corporez coli debet. Ideas 
habemus attributorum ejus, sed quid sit rei alicujus sub- 
stantia minimé cognoscimus. Videmus tanttim corporum 
figuras et colores, audimus tantiim sonos, tangimus tantim 
superficies externas, olfacimus odores solos, et gustamus 
sapores : intimas substantias nullo sensu, nulla actione re- 
flexA cognoscimus; et multd mints ideam habemus sub- 
stantize dei. Hunc cognoscimus solummodo per proprietates 
ejus et attributa, et per sapientissimas et optimas rerum 
structuras et causas finales, et admiramur ob perfectiones ; 
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veneramur autem et colimus ob dominium. Colimus enim 
ut servi, et deus sine dominio, providentia, et causis finalibus 
nihil aliud est quam fatum et natura. A caeca necessitate 
metaphysica, que utique eadem est semper et ubique, nulla 
oritur rerum variatio. Tota rerum conditarum pro locis ac 
temporibus diversitas, ab ideis, et voluntate entis necessarid 
existentis solummodo oriri potuit. Dicitur autem deus per 
allegoriam videre, audire, loqui, ridere, amare, odio habere, 
cupere, dare, accipere, gaudere, irasci, pugnare, fabricare, 
condere, construere. Nam sermo omnis de deo a rebus 
humanis per similitudinem aliquam desumitur, non perfectam 
quidem, sed aliqualem tamen. Et hec de Deo, de quo 
utique ex phzenomenis disserere, ad philosophiam naturalem 
pertinet. 

Hactenus phenomena ccelorum et maris nostri per vim 
gravitatis exposui, sed causam gravitatis nondum assignavi. 
Oritur utique hzec vis a causa aliqua, que penetrat ad usque 
centra Solis et planetarum, sine virtutis diminutione ; quie- 
que agit non pro quantitate swferficierum particularum, in 
quas agit (ut solent causze mechanicz) sed pro quantitate 
materiz so/id@,; et cujus actio in immensas distantias un- 
dique extenditur, decrescendo semper in duplicata ratione 
distantiarum. Gravitas in Solem componitur ex gravitatibus 
in singulas Solis particulas, et recedendo a Sole decrescit 
accuraté in duplicata ratione distantiarum ad usque orbem 
Saturni, ut ex quiete apheliorum planetarum manifestum 
est, et ad usque ultima cometarum aphelia, si modd aphelia 
illa quiescant. Rationem verd harum gravitatis proprietatum 
ex phenomenis nondum potui deducere, et hypotheses non 
fingo. Quicquid enim ex phznomenis non deducitur, 
hypothesis vocanda est ; et hypotheses seu metaphysicze, seu 
physicee, seu qualitatum occultarum, seu mechanice, in phzlo- 
sophia experimentali locum non habent. In hac philosophia 
Propositiones deducuntur ex phzenomenis, et redduntur gene- 
rales per inductionem. Sic impenetrabilitas, mobilitas, et 
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impetus corporum et leges motuum et gravitatis innotuerunt. 
Et satis est quod gravitas reverd existat, et agat secundum 
leges a nobis expositas, et ad corporum ccelestium et maris 
nostri motus omnes sufficiat. 

Adjicere jam liceret nonnulla de spiritu quodam subtilis- 
simo Corpora crassa pervadente, et in iisdem latente ; cujus 
vi et actionibus particulz corporum ad minimas distantias se 
mutuo attrahunt, et contigue factee coherent: et corpora 
electrica agunt ad distantias majores, tam repellendo quam 
attrahendo corpuscula vicina; et lux emittitur, reflectitur, 
refringitur, inflectitur, et corpora calefacit; et sensatio omnis 
excitatur, et membra animalium ad voluntatem moventur, 
vibrationibus scilicet hujus spiritus per solida nervorum 
capillamenta ab externis sensuum organis ad cerebrum et 
a cerebro in musculos propagatis. Sed hac paucis exponi 
non possunt ; neque adest sufficiens copia experimentorum, 
quibus leges actionum hujus spiritus accuraté determinari et 
monstrari debent. 


Translation. 


As a blind man has no idea of colour, so we have no idea 
of the modes in which a God of perfect wisdom feels and 
understands all things. 

Of all body and bodily figure he is entirely void, and ~ 
therefore cannot be seen, heard, or touched, nor ought he to 
be worshipped under the image of anything corporeal. We 
have ideas of his attributes, but of the nature of the substance 
of anything whatever we are without knowledge. We see only 
the shapes and colours of objects, we hear only sounds, we 
touch only external surfaces, we smell only odours, and taste 
_ flavours; of the substances lying beneath we have no 
knowledge from either sense-impressions or reflexion upon 
those impressions; and much less have we any idea of the 
substance of God, Him we know only by his properties and 
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attributes, and by his perfect wisdom and excellence in the 
ordering of things and final causes, and we are filled with 
wonder by reason of his perfections ; but we venerate and 
worship him by reason of his lordship. For we worship him 
as servants, and a God without lordship, providence, and 
final causes is nothing but fate and nature. From a blind 
metaphysical necessity, which surely is always and every- 
where the same, there arises no principle of variation. The 
sum of the varieties in things in respect of place and time 
can have arisen only from the ideas and will of a Being 
necessarily existing. But God is said by an allegory to see, 
hear, speak, laugh, love, hate, desire, give, receive, rejoice, be 
angry, strive, fashion, build, construct. For what is said 
about God is taken under one similitude or another from 
human affairs, the similitude not being perfect, but being a 
similitude nevertheless of some sort. 

Up to this point I have expounded by the law of gravi- 
tation the phaenomena of the heavens and our ocean, but the 
cause of gravitation itself I have not yet assigned. This 
force arises certainly from some cause, reaching as it does to 
the very centre of the Sun and Planets without diminution 
of effect ; and acting not in proportion to the superficial 
surface of the particles upon which it acts (as is the case 
where mechanical causes act) but in proportion to the mass 
of solid matter; and the action of it extending to immense 

’ distances in every direction—diminishing always as the square 
of the distance. The force of attraction to the Sun is made 
up of the forces of attraction exercised by each of the particles 
of the Sun, and, as the distance from the Sun increases, 
diminishes precisely as the square of the distance as far as 
the orbit of Saturn, as is plain from the state of rest of the 
planets’ aphelia, and as far as the most distant aphelia of the 
comets, supposing their aphelia to be in a state of rest. The 
reason however of these properties of gravitation I have not 
been able to deduce from the phaenomena, and I frame no 
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hypotheses (et hypotheses non fingo). Whatever is not 
deduced from phaenomena must be termed an Ayfothesis ; 
and hypotheses whether metaphysical, or physical, or of occult 
qualities, or mechanical hypotheses, have no place in expert- 
mental philosophy. \n this branch of philosophy propositions 
are deduced from phaenomena, and converted into general 
propositions by induction. By this method the impenetra- 
bility, mobility, and speed of bodies, and the laws of motion 
and gravitation have become known. And it is enough that 
gravitation does as a matter of fact exist, and acts in accord- 
ance with the laws expounded by us, and suffices to explain 
the motions of the heavenly bodies and of our ocean. 

I might now go on to add something upon a kind of 
highly subtle spirit which pervades gross objects, and is 
latent in them; by whose force and actions the particles 
of bodies at small distances attract each other mutually, and 
when in contact cohere together ; and electrified objects act 
at greater distances by the repulsion and attraction of objects 
in their neighbourhood; and light is emitted reflected re- 
fracted deflected. and heats objects; and sensation of all 
kinds is excited, and the limbs of animals are set in motion 
in obedience to their will, by the thrills, presumably, of this 
spirit transmitted through the material of the nerve-filaments 
from the external organs of sense to the brain, and from the 
brain to the muscular tissues. But this subject cannot be set 
out in brief ; nor have we an adequate number of experiments, 
by which method alone the laws which govern the actions of 
this spirit must be accurately ascertained and demonstrated. 


End of Newton’s Principia. 


What we call “gravitation” is a wide fact embracing 
other facts but not accounting for them. Newton recognises 
this as a mode of operation of the Divine power and he leaves 
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it there. That an Infinite Being should act by aw seems to 
me a necessity, for He will always act in the one best way, and 
in like circumstances this way must always be the same. 

We are acquainted with many other modes of Divine 
operation of a like order with gravitation, and, as science 
progresses, we find an increasing likelihood that all these 
may fall into one. Of these modes of operation, called in 
common parlance forces, one is volition. 

What if all should fall into a generalization in which this 
held the lead? Then indeed would science physical and 
psychological be brought into a single whole, and the effect 
of this on our views of existence and on some of the enigmas 
of life would be vaster than we can well conceive. 

I borrow the following very striking~paragraph from 
Professor Brinton of Philadelphia. 

“This universal postulate, the psychic origin of all religious 
thought, is the recognition, or, if you please, the assumption, 
that conscious volition is the ultimate source of all Force. It 
is the belief that behind the sensuous, phenomenal world, 
distinct from it, giving it form, existence, and activity, lies 
the ultimate, invisible, immeasurable power of Mind, of 
conscious Will, of Intelligence, analogous in some way to 


our own ; and,—mark this essential corollary,—z¢hat man is 
in communication with it” 


1 Religions of Primitive Peoples, by Prof. Brinton. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
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Abstraction of the body from 
the tomb, question concerning 
motive of, 54, 55 

Acted parables, see Parables of 
action 

Action and divers functions of 
the Holy Spirit, 455-462 

Acts of the Apostles (The), the 
Gospel of the Spirit, 198, 360 

Advent of the Spirit, the crowning 
Act of the Divine Interposition, 
407) 410 

Akhmim (Panopolis), 295 

Alford, Dean, Greek Test., 51, 
427, 446, 459 

Ananus the High Priest, 332 

Angels, 398, 399; tradition of 
their always appearing in white 
and radiant robes, 401, 414 

amurros, muss, difficulty of exact 
translation into English, 190 

Apocryphal Gospel of S. Peter, 
15, 27, 53) 108, 234, 294 

Apocryphal Gospel to the He- 
brews, 323, 324 


‘Apostle,’ S. Paul’s use of the 
word, 338 

Apostles, view of the Risen Lord 
different from that of the women, 
52, 53; Christ’s ways of fitting 
the Apostles out for their work, 
57; the eleven all equal to what 
was imposed upon them, 57, 
58; prepared by Christ before- 
hand for the Transfiguration, 
62; gradual raising of their 
minds to a higher level, 188 ; 
spoken of as witnesses, 3543 
bidden to stay at Jerusalem till 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
354, 410; shew an absence 
of self-consciousness, 355; no 
‘sealed instructions” given to, 
356; doctrinal questions out of 
the range of, 358; question as 
to our Lord’s directions to, con- 
cerning prayer to Him, breaking 
of bread, regular assembling to- 
gether, and appointment of 
James, 361-363; practices more 
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thought of than doctrines, 372; 
“great joy” on their return to 
Jerusalem after the Ascension, 
386; dominated by the feeling 
that Israel was to be freed from 
the rule of Rome, 392; great 
capacity for joy, 408; outburst 
of activity after the Ascension, 
4243 prayer addressed to Christ, 
426; view as to place of the 
Apostles at the time of the 
descent of the Spirit, 431 
Aramaic language, note on, 92; 
the language in which the con- 
versation was carried on on the 
way to Emmaus, 102; Gospel 
of S. Matthew written in, 221; 
parts of the Gospel of S. John 
originally written in, 247; 2613 
304 
Aristophanes, P/utus, 89 
* Ascending,” meaning 
word, 420 
Ascension of our Lord, principal 
purposes served by, 3793; dis- 
cussion as to the nature of, 381; 
little prominence given to the 
event in early writings, 384 
Assembling together of the 
Apostles, question as to our 
Lord’s directions regarding, 362 
Athanasius, 295 
Augustine, Ep7st. ad Fanuar., 385 
. Authenticity of portions of the 
Gospels, means of judging, 132, 
156 


of the 


Babylonian Gemara, 349 
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Baptism, 283; question as to the 
special formula of, 285, 296; 
Peter’s notion of the change 
wrought by, 450 

Baxter, Richard, Life and Times 
of, quoted, 462 

Beard, Rev. Arthur, Zhe Parable 
of the Grave-clothes, 2-53; views 
as to the disciples’ visit to the 
tomb compared with those of 
M. Renan, g, 10 

Bethany, 214, 215 

“Binding and loosing,” Rabbi- 
nical expression for forbidding 
and allowing, 173 

Breaking of Bread at Emmaus, 
our Lord made known to the 
Two Disciples by, 150, 151, 
1533; question as to our Lord’s 
directions to the Apostles con- 
cerning the Breaking of Bread, 
362 

Brethren (The), the summoning 
of, by the Sea of Galilee, 278 

Brethren of our Lord, views as to 
relationship of, to Mary and 
Joseph, 301; summary of refer- 
ences to, 306 ff. 

Burial customs in the East, 5 


Ceesarea Philippi, 111 

Capernaum, the family of the 
Lord make their abode at, 306 

Caravans, 314 

“ Catechist,” one engaged in in- 
structing converts, 201 

“ Catechumens,” 201 

Cave tomb, description of, 33 
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‘Charter of the Christian Church 
(The),” 170 

Christ, the manner of His working 
exemplified in the Sign of the 
grave-clothes, 16; the Resur- 
rection body wholly subservient 
to Him, 21; appearances of, 
after the Resurrection, accord- 
ing to Bp Westcott, not sub- 
jective, 24; His ways of fitting 
the Apostles for their work, 57; 
His rare insight into men’s 
nature, 58, 188, 189; His pre- 
paration of men’s minds for 
receiving great and novel con- 
ceptions, 62, 83; nature of His 
post-Resurrection body, 66-69, 
2523 use of Signs, 77, 78; His 
manifestation to the Two Dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus, 
special purposes of, 98, 148; 
renews the lesson of the Last 
Supper on the Journey to Em- 
maus, 98, 99; His method of 
searching the hearts of men, 
99; His personality not changed 
after the Resurrection, 100; in- 
veighs against ‘‘ otiose assent ” 
to customary views, 115; His 
expositions of the Scriptures to 
Cleopas and his companion, 
reasons of their not being re- 
corded, 118, 119; His teaching 
by acted parables, 126; Break- 
ing of Bread at Emmaus, 150, 
151; His infinite considerate- 
ness as a teacher, 154, 175, 
238; delivers a charge to the 


disciples in the upper chamber 
after His Resurrection, 168; im- 
port of His words imperfectly 
understood, 170; His words 
giving power to remit and re- 
tain offences, question of, dis- 
cussed, 171 ff.; appears to Mary 
Magdalene, 235; reasons for 
His actions seldom given by 
Him, 235; directs the Apostles 
to their practical work, 248; 
emphasises the absolute supre- 
macy of Love, 249; manifests 
Himselfto the disciples at the 
Lake of Tiberias, 250, 251; His 
inherent authority, 253, 259; 
illustration of His care for the 
bodily need of the disciples, 
256; His custom as the Risen 
Lord of not declaring Himself 
openly when others than dis- 
ciples are by, 258, 259, 279; 
His speech to Peter, 260-263 ; 
His appearance on the moun- 
tain in Galilee after His Resur- 
rection, 275 ff.; His commission 
and promise to ‘the eleven,” 
281; positive assertion of His 
power, 281 ; ordains the rite of 
Baptism, 283, 284; His coming 
among mankind the central fact 
of the spiritual world, 285; His 
message to all Humanity, 286 ; 
His appearance to James, 297 ; 
pays a second visit to Nazareth, 
307; disregard for His personal 
well-being noticed by the Apo- 
stles, 312; His small concern 
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about making disciples, 312; 
His works, and not His words, 
taken by the brethren for the 
head of the matter, 315; the 
reverse of this with the disci- 
ples, 315 ; incurs the hatred of 
the chief priests through His 
establishing views about God 
opposed to their orthodoxy, 317; 
His — post - Resurrection _utter- 
ances, distinctive feature of, 
324, 325; gradual training of 
men by, 327; His tolerance of 


disbelief, 329 ; His later appear-_ 


ances at Jerusalem, 335 ff.; born 
four years before our Vulgar 
Era, 332; the great Physician 
of Souls, 336; supposed to have 
appeared on at least three oc- 
casions to the Apostolic com- 
pany immediately before the 
Ascension, 338 ff.; His final 
departure, 339, 340, 383; His 
precautions against being seen 
save by chosen witnesses, 345 5 
His pronouncement on the 
Victory of Suffering, 348; His 
identification of Himself with 
the looked-for Deliverer, 351; 
His carefulness to suit His 
teaching to His hearers, 354, 
387; His unfailing appreciation 
of men’s capacities, 355; His 


principle of leaving outward - 


management to men, 356; ques- 
tion as to His unrecorded in- 
structions to the disciples, 356 ff.; 
sparing of injunction, 359 ; ques- 
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tion as to His permission being 
given to the Apostles to pray to 
Him, 361, 362; His care to 
avoid startling people into oppo- 
sition, 368; gives no intimation 
as to the nature of the future 
life, 373; delivers Himself the 
fundamental point of the Chris- 
tian belief, 375 ; principal pur- 
poses served by His Ascension, 
379; the fact of His being 
Lord of all manifested by the 
Ascension, 386; His breth- 
ren present at the Ascension, 
393; His tenderness about up- 
rooting old convictions, 395 ; 
abnegation of all unneeded 
prodigy, characteristic of Him, 
397; His next coming described 
by the ‘‘two men in white 
apparel,” 404; the Apostles’ 
prayer addressed to Him, 426; 
His care to provide intervals 
for rest for the disciples, 427 
Christian belief, the fundamental 
point of, delivered by Christ 
Himself, 375 
Church (The), basis of, broadened 
by Christ’s revelation to persons 
outside the Apostolic body, 148 
“‘ Circumstantiality,” 257 
Clement of Alexandria, 246, 323 
Cleopas, short form for Cleo- 
patrus, not to be confounded 
with Klopas (Alpheus), ror; 
Cleopas’ companion taken to 
be the narrator of the con- 
versation on the way to Em- 
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maus, 103, 1133 historical value 
of the speech of Cleopas, 108, 
113 

Codex Bezae, 91 

Communion of men with God, 
capacity for, 421, 422, 442, 457 

Confession of faith by S. Paul, 374 

Constantinople, burial customs at, 
4,5 

Corinthian Church (The), 207 

Corinthians, First Epistle of S. 
Paul to the, our earliest piece 
of documentary evidence to the 
appearance of the Risen Lord, 
287 ff. 

Cornelius, 452 

Cox, Judge Homersham, 7he First 
Century of Christianity, 296, 
4175 435 

Cyril, S., 81, 96 


Descent of the Spirit, 428 

**Devout men” present at the de- 
scent of the Spirit, 430, 431, 
433 f. 

Disciples, the Two, question as to 
their belonging to the Tudzan 
section of Christ’s followers, 98, 
145; supposed to be residents 
of Emmaus, 145; in company 
with the Apostles at an early 
hour on the Resurrection day, 
146; their slowness of recog- 
nition of Christ, 147; special 
reason for Christ’s revelation of 
Himself to them, 148; tokens 
of their superior mental culti- 
vation, 149; natural rhetoric 
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displayed in their account of 
the Journey to Emmaus, 150; 
among the first to receive the 
Holy Spirit, 153; Christ’s ap- 
pearance to, one of the three 
independent sources of evidence 
to the Resurrection, 155 | 

Disciples, our Lord’s remarkable 
considerateness for, 238 ; gradual 
preparation of, for weightier 
events, 238-240 

Divine agency, our history inex- 
plicable without, 369 

Docetze, 295 — 

Doubdan, Voyage de la Terre 
Sainte, 88 


Edersheim, Dr, Zife and Times of 
fesus the Messiah, 35, 82, 92, 
149, 207, 223, 276, 296, 301, 
402, 416, 439, 440, 463; His- 
tory of the Fewish Nation after 
the Destruction of Ferusalem, 
Prof. Sanday’s edition of, 351, 
37 

‘*Eleven, The,” consideration of 
S. Matthew’s record of our 
Lord's post-Resurrection mani- 
festation to, 287 ff. 

Ellicott, Bp, Historical Lectures, 
on the use of spice in burials, 
g; on the Resurrection body, 
933 on the witness of the grave- 
clothes, 95; 211; 3843 419 

Elymas Bar-Jesus, 452 

Emmaus, endeavours to fix the 
locality of, 103 

‘*Epiphanian” view regarding the 
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Lord’s brethren, 301 ff.; textual 
difficulties concerning, 334 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, 
302 
Essenes, 82, 244, 401, 417 
Ethiopian Eunuch (The), 349 
Eusebius of Czsarea, Theophania, 
87; Leclesiastical History, 204, 
205, 246, 270, 277, 291, 295, 322 
“Evangelist,” one engaged in 
instructing converts, 201, 341 
Eye-witness authorship, indications 
of, 231, 248, 255, 258, 267, 281, 
293, 438 


Five hundred brethren, considera- 
tion of S. Paul’s words as to our 
Lord’s post - Resurrection ap- 
pearance to, 287 ff. 

French Archeological Mission at 
Cairo, 295 

Future life, Christ reticent about 
the nature of, 128, 373 


Galilee, Christ’s utterances in, as ~ 


to what should befall Him, 148 ; 
some signal manifestation ex- 
pected in, 275; disparagement 
of teaching from, 404 

Gentiles, question as to the word 
being carried to, 366 ff. 

Gizeh Museum at Cairo, 295 

Gospel of S. Peter, see Apocry- 
phal Gospel 

Gospel to the Hebrews, see Apo- 
cryphal Gospel 

Grave-clothes, manner of arrang- 


ing, at funerals in the East, 4, 


L. 


5; important witness of, in the 
Resurrection, 12-14; position 
of, in the tomb considered, 43- 
45 

Greek terms, different forces of, 
used to express “seeing,” 3; 
Greek names not uncommon 
among Jews, for 


“ Harmonising of records,” 223 

Harnack, Prof. Adolf, Geschichte 
dey Altchristlichen Literatur, 
ascribes a great part of S. John’s 
Gospel to John the Presbyter, 
231; 258; on the date of com- 
position of S. Luke and the 
Acts, 394 

Hatred that comes of terror, 317, 
318 

‘Heavenly Beholders,” 399 

Hebrews, Apocryphal Gospel to 
the, see Apocryphal Gospel 

Hegesippus, version of the death 
of James preserved by, 232 

Helena, Empress, 87 

‘*Helvidian” theory regarding the 
brethren of the Lord, 301 ff., 
334 

Helvidius, 302 

Hengstenberg’s Christology, 351 

‘*Hieronymian”’ hypothesis regard- 
ing the Lord’s brethren, 301 ff.; 
textual difficulties with regard 
to, 334 

Hieronymus, see Jerome 

Historical truth of Gospel narra- 
tive, 235 

Huxley, Prof., quoted, 25 
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Ignatius, S., 183, 209 

‘‘ Intermediate intelligences,”’ 399, 
416 

Irenzeus, Bp of Lyons, 277 


James, our Lord’s appearance to, 
297 ff.; head of affairs in the 
Church, 297, 321-323; concep- 
tion of position of, 326; Prof. 
Mayor’s work on the Epistle of, 
331; Bp Lightfoot’s note on, 
3313 date of the death of, 332; 
identified by some with James 
the son of Alpheus, 3333 ques- 
tion as to our Lord’s injunctions 
regarding the appointment of, 
363 

James, Dr Montague, see Robin- 
son, Prof. 

Jansenists, 317 

Jerome, S., 301 ff., 324 

Jerusalem, opinions held in, con- 
cerning the Lord’s rising, 345 

Jewish observances imposed on 
Gentile converts, 372; Jewish 
priests brought over to the faith, 
813; Jewish tombs, extracts from 
accounts of, 87 

Jews, funeral usages of, in our 
Lord’s time, 35; how religion 
was regarded by, 376 

Joanna, 226, 232 

John, S., account of what he and 
Peter saw at the tomb not 
commonly taken in the sense 
intended, 1, 2; wide acceptance 
of John’s teaching, 78; takes 
Mary the mother of our Lord 
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to his own home, 218; ° and 
Luke, chief Gospel authorities 
for our knowledge of the events 
of the Resurrection morning, 
220; visits the tomb, 226, 227; 
S. John’s Gospel a “spiritual 
Gospel,” 246; assumed assist- 
ance of Presbyters of the Church 
at Ephesus in writing the Gospel, 
2473; points adduced in favour 
of S. John’s authorship of the 
Gospel, 258, 268; the Gospel 
written after the death of Peter, 
268 4 

John the Presbyter, Prof. Har- 
nack’s ascription of a great part 
of S. John’s Gospel to, 231 

Joseph of Arimathea, 313 

Josephus, 84, 145, 2133 version 
of the death of James given by, 
Sp 

Journey to Emmaus, special pur- 
poses of Christ’s manifestation 
to the two disciples, 98; histo- 
rical truth claimed for narrative 
concerning, 129-133, 156, 157; 
narrative of, taken down in 
writing soon after the event, 
136, 158; sceptics’ views re- 
garding,.. 137-139; the latter 
examined, 140 ff.; particular 
value of the story for our own 
time, 159; discussion on the 
antiquity of the document, 160 

Joy, Acts of the Apostles, redolent 
of, 286; of the Apostles con- 
sidered, 408 

Judeean section of our Lord’s 
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followers, the Two Disciples 
supposed to belong to, 98, 145, 
148; supposition as to the “two 
men in white apparel” at the 
Ascension being Judzean dis- 
ciples, 402, 416 

Judas the Apostle (‘‘not Iscariot”), 


333 
Justin Martyr, Dzalogue with 
Trypho, 86 


Justus, 204, 338 


Laodicea, Council of, 295 

Last Supper (The), the lesson of, 
renewed on the Journey to 
Emmaus, 98, 99, 126, 152 

Last Twelve Verses of S. Mark 
Vindicated (The), 211 

Lee, Dr, translation of Eusebius’ 
Theophania, 87 

Lewis, Mrs, Zvanslation of the 
Four Gospels, 91, 92; on the 
omission from the Syriac MS. 
of Mark xvi. g—20, 209, 210 

Love, the absolute supremacy of, 
emphasised by our Lord, 249, 
261 

Lightfoot, Epistle to the Galatians, 
3245 331, 332 

Luke, S., information drawn from 
various sources, 91; and John, 
chief Gospel authorities for our 
knowledge of the events of the 
Resurrection morning, 220; 
S. Luke’s Gospel, primary pur- 
pose of, to collect incidents of 
our Lord’s ministry most essen- 


tial for the early Church, 299). 
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322; omission of mention of our 
Lord’s appearance to James, 
reasons for, 321, 322; probable 
indebtedness to Philip the 
‘“* Evangelist,” 341, 3423 re- 
garded as a Macedonian by 
Prof. Ramsay, 342; no mention 
of the post-Resurrection appear- 
ances in his writings, 343; 
conviction of the omnipresent 

_ agency of the Holy Spirit, 454; 
first impressions received from 
Paul and Silas, 454 

“Lying,” emphatic use of, by 
S. John, in connexion with the 
clothes in the tomb, 42, 43 


Mark, S., verses appended to the 
Gospel of, considered, 199 ff. ; 
absence of these verses from the 
Syriac MSS., 209 ; Shorter Con- 
clusion to the Gospel, 211 

Mary, the Lord’s mother, not in 
Jerusalem on the Resurrection 
morning, 216; with Mary and 
Martha at Bethany, 218 

Mary, the mother of James, visits 
the tomb, 225, 227, 232 

Mary, the wife of Clopas, 304, 
305 

Mary Magdalene, 38, 39; mis- 
taken notions concerning, 224; 
visits the tomb, 225; goes to 
the disciples’ chamber, 228; re- 
visits the tomb, 233; Christ’s 
appearance to, 235; M. Renan’s — 

_ views regarding, 242, 243 

Matthew, S., Gospel of, written 
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in Aramaic, 221, 277; suspected 
additions inthe historical matter, 
2213 consideration of S. Mat- 
thew’s record of the manifesta- 
tion of our Lord on the mountain, 
and the appearance to five hun- 
dred brethren mentioned by 
S. Paul, 273, 274, 287 ff.; his 
original Gospel a collection of 
Aoyia, 290 

Matthias, 338 

Mayor, Prof. J. B., fzstle of 
S. James, 301, 324, 331, 332 

Mental inertness, Christ’s strong 
terms with regard to, 115 

Messiah, views commonly enter- 
tained as to the, 109, rr4; the 
notion of a suffering, 349; num- 
ber of pretended Messiahs during 
the siege of Jerusalem, 388 

Messiology, 350 

‘‘Miraculous draught,” the, deep 
significance of, 248 

Mockers at the speaking with 
divers tongues, 444, 445 

Mount of Transfiguration, 111 

Myers, F. W. H., Sctence ana 
a Future Life, 159 


‘““Name,” use of the word, in 
Scripture, 283 

Napkin, question as to the posi- 
tion of, in the tomb, 89, go 

Nathanael, 251 

Nazareth, the family of the Lord 
leave, soon after the miracle at 
Cana, 305; the second visit of 
our Lord to, 307 
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Neander, Dr, History 
Planting of the 
Church, quoted, 270 

Newton, on gravitation, 19 

Nicodemus, 313, 404 

“Noise from heaven” at the de- 
scent of the Spirit, 433 f. 


of the 


Christian 


Offences, power to remit or retain, 
discussion concerning, 171 ff. 
Oriental mind, Prof. Ramsay on 

the, 343 
Origen, ‘93, 270,“298%, 332 
“Otiose assent’? to customary 
views, strong terms of Christ 
against, ITs 


Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, 290 

Parables of action, 126, 127, 362 

Pastor Pastorum, 1, 4, 16, ete. 

Paul, S., consideration of his men- 
tion of the appearance of our 
Lord to five hundred brethren 
and the manifestation recorded 
by S. Matthew, 273, 274, 278; 
his use of the word “ Apostle,” 
338 - 

Pearson, on the Creed, 301 

Pentecost, Day of, the Apostles 
quite prepared for, 171 

Perzea, settlement in, for those who 
belonged to the priesthood, 402 

Peter, S., wide acceptance of the 
teaching of, 78; his position 
compared with that of Thomas, 
196 ff.; and John, hypothesis as 
to their carrying the news of 
the Resurrection to the Lord’s 


in eh 
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mother, 219; visits the tomb, Predictions of Christ’s Resur- 
226; Christ’s appearance to, rection, 1og—III 

239; the importance of the ‘Preparation’? of men by Christ, 
mention of his “girding his 62, 83 

coat about him,” 253, 254; Presbyters of the Church at Ephe- 
Christ’s address to, 260, 261, sus, assumed assistance of, to 
263; his question to our Lord S. John in writing his Gospel, 
about S. John, 265, 266; his 247 

curiosity, 265; prophecy of his Prophecies regarding the Great 
death, 268-270; his denials, Deliverer, 352 

272; his conviction that Christ 

was Lord of all, 282; hisspeech Rabbinic Academies, 402 

at Czesarea, 355; the man of Ramsay, Prof. W. M., Paul the 


action among the disciples, 425; Traveller, 222, 342, 343, 366, 
action of the Spirit on, 448; his 397, 452, 453; on the Acts of 
ideas greatly beyond those of the Apostles, 352, 394; Was 
the other Apostles, 449; his Christ born at Bethlehem ?, 299, 
notion of the gift and action of 332 
the Spirit, 449, 453, 454 Remission of sins, 153, 174.296, 
Peter, Apocryphal Gospel of, see 449, 450 
Apocryphal Gospel Renan, M., Zes Afédtres, des- 
Phenomena, former ideas regard- cription of the disciples’ arrival 
ing, 25; attending the commu- at the tomb, 6-9; views as to 
nication of the Holy Spirit, 432 the disciples’ visit to the tomb 
Philip, “‘one of the seven,” 338; compared with those of Mr 
similarity of character to that Beard, 9, 10; 103; views re- 
of Thomas, 180; S. Luke’s pro- garding the story of the Journey 
bable indebtedness to, 137, 341, to Emmaus, 138; examination 
342 of these views, 142 ff.; 161; on 
Place, absence of notification of, the verses appended to S. Mark’s 
habitual with S. Luke, 429 Gospel, 206; 235, 242 
Post-Resurrection life of our Lord, Rendall, Rev. F., quoted on Acts 
question as to length of, 406, 407 vi. 7, 82; Zhe Acts of. the 
Practices more considered than Apostles, 296, 415 
doctrines by the Apostles, 372 “Repent,” use of the word to 
Prayer made to the Lord by the translate two different Greek 
Apostles after the Ascension, words, 450 


361 Restoration of the kingdom to 
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Israel, nature of the Apostles’ 
views as to, 337, 367 
Resurrection (The), the Supreme 
Event in Human History, 55, 
363; considered with the Trans- 
figuration, 60-64; independent 
account given of events on the 
Resurrection morning in the 
speech of Cleopas, 113; three 
independent sources of evidence 
to, 155; Luke and John prin- 
cipal Gospel authorities for this 
period, 220; table of the events 
of the Resurrection morning, 
225; not attended by any ‘‘ac- 
companiments of glory,” 418 
Resurrection body, power of 
taking different outward aspects, 
20, 21; nature of, considered, 
66-69; not of the order of the 
things of this present world, 
240, 241 
Retaining of offences, 174 
Rhossos, Church of, 295 
Riddle, Christian Antig., 385 
Robinson, Prof., Lecture ‘‘On the 
newly recovered fragment,” 27; 
and Dr Montague James, Zhe 
Gospel according to Peter, 234, 
294 
Salmon, Professor, Jitroduction 
to the New Testament, 211 
Salome visits the tomb, 225, 227, 
232; note on kinship with 
Virgin Mary, 304, 305 
Sanday, Professor, The Azthor- 
ship and Historical Character 
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of the Fourth Gospel, 160, 269, 
414-416, 418, 420 

“ Saved,” meaning of S. Paul’s 
use of the word, 282 

Savonarola, 317 

“Sections,” 221, 222; S. John’s 
Gospel based on, 232 

‘“Seed thoughts,” 16, 98, 118, 
176, 264 

‘* Seeing,” different forces of Greek 

“ terms used to express, 3 

Sepulchre of our Lord, description 
of, 87 

Sepulchres, ancient rock, still to 
be seen about Jerusalem, 32 

Serapion, 295° 

Service of Angels, 60, 194, ete. 

Seven (The), appointment of, 365 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, 182, 240 

«Sign to the people” (A), 15, 16; 
use of Signs, 75, 366, 458 

Silas, 454-456 

Simon Magus, 451, 452 

Simon the Pharisee, 263 

Simon, use of the name, for Peter, 
an argument for the antiquity 
of the story of the Two Disciples, 
t60 

Sinaitic Palimpsest found and 
translated by Mrs Lewis, 31, 
206 

Social economics, matters of, left 
by Christ to men’s own action, 
365 

Sons of Zebedee, 251 

‘*Speaking with tongues,” 458 

Spice, important evidence of, in 
the tomb, g, 36 
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Spinoza, 128 

Spiritual ordering of the universe, 
334 

Stephen, 338 

Stone, the rolling away of the, 
from the door of the sepulchre 
discussed, 51, 52 

Substance, former ideas regard- 
ing, 25 

Suffering, conquest wrought by, 
Christ’s declaration on, 347, 348, 
350 

Superhuman signs exhibited to 
assure Apostles of God’s ap- 
proval, 366 

Syriac Version, 91 

Syropheenicia, 310 


Tacitus, A/7st., 213 

Tautology in Greek expression, 89 

Teaching men by way of fact, 
God’s plan of, 285 

Tertullian, de prescript., 270 

Textual authority, question of, 
384 

Third day (The) after death, Jew- 
ish customs regarding, 110 

Thomas, uncertainty of, 164, 1773 
self-devotion, 178; our Lord 
assures him through reading his 
heart, 188; probable conjectures 
of, regarding the Risen Lord, 
192; his position compared 
with that of S. Peter, 196 ff. 

Time and place, small attention 
given by S. Luke to recording, 


aoe 
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Tongues, the speaking with divers, 
conjectures as to, 439-447 

Transfiguration (The) regarded 
as a preparatory glimpse of the 
Resurrection, 60-64 

Triune Godhead (The), 284 

Twelve, (The), completion of the 
number of, 364, 424f. 

“Two men in white apparel” at 
the Ascension, 308 ff. 


Unbelief of testimony regarded as 
a sin in Mark xvi., 126 

Universal gift of the Spirit, 449 

Universality of God’s work, 449 

Universality of the religion of 
Christ, 389 


Visitants, the two, to the tomb, 
234, 235, 244; Note on 417ff.; 
visitants in white apparel at the 
Ascension, supposition as to 
their being Judzean disciples, 
399 ff. 

Vulgar Era, Christ born four years 
before, 332 


Westcott, Bp, documentary evi- 
dence in regard to the disciples’ 
visit to the tomb considered by, 
6; Revelation of the Risen Lord, 
10, 12, 23, 67, 68, 170, 193, 208, 
387, 420; Gospel of the Resur- 
rection, 22, 93; Gospel accord- 
ing to S. Fohn, 190, 196, 225, 
433, 420; on the Commission to 
the disciples, 208; Zutroduction 
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to the Study of the Gospels, 349, 
351 

Westcott and Hort, Greek Test., 
quoted, 261; Motes on Select 
Readings, 384 

White raiment looked on by the 
Jews as symbolical of purity, 
40I, 414 

Williams,.G., Zhe Holy City, 87 

Willis, Prof., Architectural History 
of the Holy Sepulchre, 87 
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Women’s (The) view of the Risen 
Lord different from that of the 
Apostles, 52, 53; ministering 
acts of the, 242, 243 

Words and works, 315 


“Young man” (The), ‘‘arrayed in 
a white robe” at the tomb, 227, 
232, 275 


Zebedee, 304 
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